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COTTON 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 24, 1958 


House or RepresENnTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COTTON 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 2:30 p. m., Hon. E. C. Gathings (subcom- 
mittee chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Gatutnes. It is a pleasure indeed to have you with us today, 
Mr. Doggett, who is the Director of the Soil Bank Division of the 
Department of Agriculture, and his assistant, Mr. Meyer. 

We have been getting quite a lot of correspondence from home. I 
think that situation prevails all over the Cotton Belt. The farmers 
are urging that something be done to permit them the opportunity and 
privilege of continuing in the bank. Some of those that wired or 
wrote apparently had ‘been in the bank last year and were hopeful 
they could go back in this year and get that 10 percent bonus in addi- 
tion to the regular allowance per acre. 

Now, as several of the members of the full committee, as well as 
the members of the Cotton Subcommittee, are most desirous of getting 
at the facts and finding out what the situation is: First, it would be 
well to have some figures on cotton for 1956 in the record. How much 
money was allocated in the year 1956? We realize that Congress en- 
acted the legislation late in the year. You did not have the participa- 
tion in 1956 that you had in 1957. Will you give for the record the 
figures that were allocated for the cotton areas of the country in 1956? 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD J. DOGGETT, DIRECTOR OF THE SOIL 
BANK DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED 
BY DWIGHT W. MEYER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


Mr. Doceerr. I think I can give you that. The allocations, of 
course, were not all used. You see, we had an authorization of $750 
million and the total expenditure for all commodities was $230 mil- 
lion, so any allocations were more or less academic. We had all the 
funds available anyone could use. 

Mr. Gatuines. In that year? 

Mr. Dogcerr. Yes; and no one was denied under the rules participa- 
tion. 

Mr. Gatnutnes. What was the total actually used in 1956? 

Mr. Dogcerr. For cotton in 1956? 

Mr. Garurnes. That is right. They did not use all the funds that 
were made available. 

Mr. Doacetr. $27,300,000. 
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Mr. Poace. Let us put back of that what was allocated for cotton 
that year. 

Mr. Doageetr. $215 million would have been cotton’s share. Actu- 
ally, no allocations were made. 

Mr. Garuines. Now, do you have that $27,300,000 broken down by 
States? 

Mr. Doacerrr. Yes. 

Mr. Garurnes. Will you please supply that for the record ? 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Mazimum compensation approved under the 1956 acreage reserve program— 
Revised report 











State | Cotton State | Cotton 

Alabama. cent Re cel nds id Oh 107670 1), Nevades 45 ~<a gerne snot agit $16, 104 
Arizona ____. inde. Rie “2 284, 223 |} New Mexico..._-_- : ie 216, 339 
pee a 664, 287 || North Carolina. -.................-----] 989, 507 
scene . a 738, 293 |} Oklahoma. -_--_......-- me . 1, 591, 730 
Pen. 438 55S a le } 192, 266 ! South Carolina._.____- a 791, 019 
Ni ctnetins ii Tima t ae ------| 1,277,609 || Tennessee-.- s ala 5 iliac 241, 084 
Tilinois.____....-.-- , A. ee 1,195 || Texas 7 oe ore ...-| 17,055, 594 
ET win acepetcen bisa chd 15, 51 | vg. ee arene bts 13, 342 
ee cae oo tcon nae 1, 309, 072 || Puerto Rico_.- eae lan i nia 13, 571 
Wtonlegiped, {ci te0 5 5_-ocicwes5 ite 667, 811 || 





i ti dinnctticssousn di <csacke 119, 856 | i ae ee 7 27, 336, 091 





Mr. Garurtnes. What estimate did you make for 1957 for cotton ? 

Mr. Meyer. We allocated $217,500,000 for cotton in 1957. 

Mr. Gatutines. Out of that $217,500,000, Mr. Meyer, what was 
actually used ? 

Mr. Meyer. We committed $153,310,280, but not quite all of that 
was paid out. 

Mr. Garuines. How much was paid out of that $153 million plus? 

Mr, Meyer. I do not have a separate breakdown on cotton, but this 
figure will give you a very close comparison: We committed $614 
million and $603,300,000 of ‘that total has now been paid out for 1957 
programs in toto. Do you follow me on that? 

Mr, Garutnes, What would that roughly be for cotton ? 

Mr. Meyer. I w and this would be just a guess—about 
$150 million out of the $153 ainion has actually been paid out. 

Mr. Doeerrr. That is about correct. It takes a long time to clear 
that. Sometimes we have difficulties arising with the farmer as an 
individual and the payments are held up and that sort of thing. It 

takes some time before you can say it is definitely a certain figure. 

Mr. Gatuines. Let us see what your 1958 estimate is. 

Mr. Doacerr. Are you speaking about the allocation? 

Mr. Gatuines. What is your thinking with regard to the require- 
ments for 1958? What Bie feel was a sufficient amount of money 
and how did you arrive at such a figure for 1958 ? 

Mr. Doccrrr. We really started ‘from the other end, Mr. Chairman. 
We have always used the percentages established by the law in allocat- 
ing to crops. We went on the basis of $375 million was the maximum 
that we could use for wheat; $300 million for cotton and $300 million 
for corn. Those are the three principal ones. Tobacco had a limita- 
tion ; also rice, peanuts, and so forth. 

Mr. Garutnes. Did you use that same ratio in allocating these 
funds—$375 to $300 for those major crops? 
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Mr. Doccerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Poacr. That just gave you two-thirds of what you had the year 
before ? 

Mr. Doacerr. Yes; which would be two-thirds of $215 million and 
$265 million. 

Mr. Gatuineos. And that gave you what, about $180 million ? 

Mr. Dogcerr. It figured out less than that. After we ran the winter 
wheat sign up, we had available roughly an additional $30 million for 
cotton and $30 million for corn. The result was we could increase 
cotton’s share as originally established by approximately $30 million. 

Mr. Poace. Then is it fair to say you originally allocated $150 
million to cotton ? 

Mr. Meyer. $142,600,000 I believe was the starting point. Then we 
went to $178 million. 

Mr. Poace. You mean we do not have $180 million now ? 

Mr. Meyer. That is not quite all of it. That is how much the wheat 
money gave us. Then when the money that had been kept back for a 
possible peanut program was div ided to the other commodities we 
went from $178 million to $180 million, 

Mr. Garutnes. $2 million was transferred from peanuts? 

Mr. Doceerr. That would have been peanuts’ share of the $500 
million. 

Mr. Gatuines. So you had about $142,600,000 and then with the 
funds that were derived from a transfer of unused moneys on winter 
wheat, that ran it up to about $178 million, and then there was an 
additional $2 million from peanuts. 

Mr. Poacr. May we make the record clear on peanuts. You did 
not give peanuts anything ; ; did you? 

Mr. Doaeerr. That is right, we did not, 

Mr. Poace. In other words, the only way you got anything from 
peanuts was not by having anything left over after the signup, but 
you just deliberately did not give peanuts anything despite the con- 
gressional mandate. That is “right; is it not? I just want to get 
the record clear. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Mr. Doagerr. I agree with you except for the “in spite of.” The 
law says that the Secretary shall exercise some discretion based upon 
supply and the surplus situation in all commodities before having 
any acreage reserve program. For that reason what you say is true, 
and then another one, that peanuts are not a storable crop and we were 
crushing and did not have a carryover as such, and it was determined 
we would not have a peanut program. 

Mr. Poace. I think you might have some basis for your first state- 
ment, but not on your second. The Congress knew just as well as the 
Department of Agriculture about the stor ability of peanuts when we 
passed the law, and we did not say you should provide a soil bank for 
storable crops. We did not say that at all. We knew what peanuts 
were, and we said peanuts were entitled to be considered. I think you 
have some merit to your first contention, but I do not think you have 
a bit of merit to that second contention. You treated us like the 
Supreme Court has been treating us so often—you decided to legislate 
on that second contention. We had told you we wanted a program 
for peanuts. I grant you your first contention. Perhaps on the first 
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ground you are justified for not giving it, but telling us you are not 
giving it because peanuts are not a storable crop 

Mr. Doceerr. I did not say that. If you want to go into the pea- 
nut ag ives. I am.not very well prepared on it as a matter of fact, 

Mr. Poage. I always felt when they started out the Department 
did not give peanuts the same kind of treatment they gave other crops, 
and the next year they did not give them anything. 

Mr. Doacerr. Here we have an allotment set up that was within— 
I do not know, 100,000 pase or some such figure—of meeting the 
requirements. Now, with the vicissitudes of weather and all that sort 
of thing, we could easily get into a short supply with peanuts. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Doggett, I would not argue with you at all about 
that first contention. As I said, I think you have got some merit to 
that. But the difficulty I find is that you go right along and volunteer 
an additional answer, which I think is the real reason. I think you 
have got a legal reason. I think you are on sound legal grounds. I 
am not arguing with you on that. But I think you explained the 
attitude of the Department in the second statement which you volun- 
teered here, and that is that you decided that, or the Department 
decided that, peanuts were not a storable crop and that for that reason 
you were not going to put them in a soil bank. Congress did not ask 
you whether they were storable or not. 

Mr. Doeeerr. They asked us to consider the supply. 

Mr. Poacr. That has nothing to do with the storability. You gave 
us two reasons for not doing it. First, you said was the supply situ- 
ation, and I said I found no fault with you on that. Then you volun- 
teered the additional reason. I did not ask you for another one, but 
you volunteered the additional reason that peanuts were not a storable 
crop, which I do not think you would have volunteered had you been 
really sympathetic with peanuts, or had the Department been really 
sympathetic with them. 

Mr. Doaeerr. That is not the thing. The reason I said the non- 
storable part of it comes into the picture is that we have to dispose 
of all of the surplus of peanuts because they are not storable. 

Mr. Poace. We know that. You have got to put them into oil. 

Mr. Doccerr. And we have a program to dispose of them through 
that method, and we would be duplicating that program and jeopar- 
dizing the supply of peanuts. If we could store them, then we could 
have a reasonable carryover of peanuts and not be in the position of 
having a short supply and having imports. But because they are non- 
storable, we have the other program, and hence, since we are so close 
in our supply, it is a factor. It is not because they are nonstorable; 
that is not the point at all. 

Mr. Poace. That is what I was trying to say, that Congress did not 
ask you to think about the storability. 

Mr. Dogeerr. No. 

Mr. Poacr. They did say consider the supply. 

Mr. Doacerr. Well, as I say, I am not an expert on peanuts. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness a question 
or two? 

Mr. Gatuines. Surely, Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Mr. Doggett, the Department had information 
that when the soil bank opened this year it would experience a ter- 
rific rush, particularly in the Cotton Belt. 
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Mr. Dogerrr. I think that is a true statement, Congressman Aber- 
nethy, for east of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right, you had that information. Now, you 
did not make any State allocations, did you ? 

Mr. Dogeerr. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The State of Mississippi, and the only one I hap- 
pen to know anything about, notified your Department that it would 
have applications this year for a minimum of 400,000 acres and prob- 
ably more. 

Mr. Doggett. Is that so, Dwight ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. All right. Now, that was considerably more than 
they had last year, that is, that went into the bank last year. So was 
that not sufficient warning to the Department that there was going 
to be a terrific run on the bank and allocations should be made? 

Mr. Dogcerr. Well, Congressman, we had this decision to make 
administratively. 

Mr. Apernetuy. But there was no decision made. You just 
opened up the bank indiscriminately. 

Mr. Doggett. Let me explain why we did what we did. 

Mr. Anernetuy. All right, sir. 

Mr. Dogeerr. Right or wrong. We knew that we were going to 
have more demand in the whole Cotton Belt than what their share 
of the whole take would amount to. 

Mr. AperNnetHy. Yes. 

Mr. Doccerr. We did not think in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 
Nevada—or not Nevada, but Arizona and California—that we 
would have as much participation as we had a year ago. 

Mr. Apernetuy. All right. Now, if you believed that, you put 
a notice out to the State offices as follows: 

It is believed that national funds will be adequate to cover all offered acre- 
age for spring wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and so forth, therefore, until further 
notice, State and county fund allocations will be considered as automatically 
equaling the amount obligated on signed agreements at the county level. 

You put that out. And that was handed down to your adminis- 
trative officials at the local level, leaving them under the impression 
that there was going to be enough money whereas you have now con- 
ceded—and I am not trying to lay blame, I am just trying to find out 
what happened so the public will know—whenever you now concede 
that you had a notice that demand was going to exceed last year. 
That is correct, is it not ? 

Mr. Dogcerr. Only in certain areas. 

Mr. ABerNeTHY. So that information which went out to the State 
committees and down to the county committees—and I do not want 
to leave the impression that you were trying to deliberately conceal 
anything—was not accurate. 

Mr. Doacerr. If you take any particular county, I think that that 
is true. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Well, you have to take a particular State, because 
this went to the States and then to the counties. 

Mr. Doceerr. Yes, or a part icular State. 

Mr. Apernerny. All right. Then you provided the States, and 
they in turn provided the county offices, with a form of a letter to be 
sent out to the farmers. 
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Mr. Dogerrr. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And that letter, in substance, told the farmers— 
everyone of them received one, I presume—told them that the signup 
wad continue until March 7; and it also told them, in your words, as 
follows: 


That funds will be sufficient to cover all acreage offered in the county. 


Mr. Doggett. I do not believe I said that. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Or “It is believed that funds will be sufficient.” 
That is the letter that the Department sent down for them to send out 
to the farmers ? 

Mr. Doceerr. That is right. 

Mr, Anernetuy. That is the letter? 

Mr. Doceerr. That was our belief. 

Mr, Azernetuy. Now, that letter was distributed among the farm- 
ers, so up to that point the State committee had no notice of alloca- 
tions, the county committees had no notice of allocations, the State 
committees were advised, in substance, that there would be adequate 
funds, and you have just conceded that you did not think there would 
be. And my State notified you that thet would not be if demand 
was anything comparable to what they anticipated. And the county 
committees were told that there would be adoinate funds, and the 
farmers were told that there would be adequate funds, and, in sub- 
stance, they were told to take the time and not rush too much. 

That is the information that went out to them; that is correct, is it 
not ? 

Mr. Doacetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. Now, here is where we find ourselves. 
I mean here is what has developed since then, as I understand it. 
Allocations have since been worked out to the States, the Department 
has worked out allocations ? 

Mr. Doceerr. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And for my State, Thursday you sent a telegram 
down, I believe Mr. Manwaring did, that my State had an allocation 
of $20,484,600; whereas, up until 4 days ago, they had already signed 
up agreements equivalent to $28,839,057. I learned last night, in talk- 
ing with some of my State people, that it probably would reach $33 
million by this morning or $32 million by last night, and probably 
$33 million by this morning. 

So there was no way for them, under the instructions that they 
received, to control, in an orderly fashion, and make an equitable 
distribution of the funds among the farmers, So it has turned out 
that we have an inequitable distribution and there is a shortage of 
money. It will probably take all the gold in Fort Knox to meet the 
demand now. Maybe that is an exaggeration, but it would take a lot 
of money. What are we going to do about it ? 

Mr. Doaeerr. We have two choices, as I see it. We have the 
choice of taking it strictly on a first-come, first-served basis. 

Mr. Asernetuy. May I interrupt you there? I do not like to 
interrupt. I want to ask questions as we go along. 

Mr. Doceerr. That is all right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I have a memorandum on that. 

In fact, the notices and the letters which you submitted to the 
States to be submitted to the counties to be mailed to the farmers, 
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carried a satement to the effect that it would be on a first-come, first- 
served basis. 

Mr. Doceerr. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Although they said: “Now, take your time, we 
believe we have plenty of money.’ 

Mr. Doacrerr. Which we did. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Since you notified or since the administrator noti- 
fied them that it is on a first-come, first-served basis, how are you 
going to get around it? 

Mr. Doccerr. Well, what is “first-come, first-served” ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. The first man in the door would be first and the 
next would be second; that is the way I interpret it. And that is the 
reason that they started lining up in some of these offices at 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon before they opened up 9 o’clock the next morning. 

How are you going to get ‘around that ? 

Mr. Doccerr. It is difficult. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You are telling me? 

Mr. Doecrrr. Let me explain to you what happens if you do it the 
other way. Now, this is not unusual. The other way we did last 
year. If you recall—I have such a cold I cannot talk very much. If 
you recall, last year we had on cotton 20 acres or 30 percent whichever 
was larger as a farm maximum. 

Mr. Poaar. Yes, but you told them that in advance. 

Mr. Asernetruy. That is right. 

Mr. Doeerrr. That is right. And we had them standing in line 
then in many counties. We subsequently had all of the funds, or had 
sufficient funds to take up all the requests so everybody got in the 
clear. 

Now, in view of the past history, in view of our signup on wheat, 
which perhaps we should not have considered as much as we did, we 
assumed after we had only about half of the demand for wheat that 
we had a year ago, or of our goal this year, rather, that the $3,000 
limitation, and the soil bank base, would reduce their desire to par- 
ticipate sufficiently that we would be in the clear. Now, if we went 
the other way and started with farm maximums, then we would have 
to bring that farmer into the county office. He says he wants to put 
40 acres in the soil bank. We say 30 acres is the maximum, or what- 
ever it might be. He wants to exceed it, and he says, “I am not 
interested unless I can get what I want. I have got this certain 
field, or whatever, or my total allotment, or something.” So we can- 
not make a firm commitment. We have to wait until all the rest of 
the country has indicated its intentions before we can make a firm con- 
tract with that farmer. 

Well, we had hopes that we could do the job this year without 
making these allocations. Now, in order to do that, we would have 
had to make a firm allocation to each county, split this thing up on 
the basis of the allotment and the other factors that we use, and then 
the county could just go up to its allocated funds and stop. So that 
the fellow that was outside of the door, he would have had to wait, 
just the same as he is having to do now. 

So if we could have gotten away with this and transferred the 
money from those areas that did not want it into the areas that did 
want it, we thought that we could perhaps accept everything. But 
when they started coming in at double the rate that they did a year 
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ago, and double the rate, frankly, that we anticipated, particularly 
in Missouri and Arkansas, then we are in trouble. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, now, some of our county committees—I 
know of one county administrative officer who called me last night 
and stated that they deleted from the letter than you people suggested 
they send out to the farmers the statement indicating that funds will 
be sufficient, because they had sufficient warning and they claimed 
that they had given that warning to the Department through the 
State office, that there was not going to be sufficient funds. 

May I ask you now, Mr. Meyer, did the State administrator in 
Mississippi advise you that they would run into this very trouble that 
we are having right now? 

Mr. Meyer. I would like to answer that this way, Congressman. 
About a week before our signup was to open, we had some indication 
that we were going to get a very liberal response to the cotton pro- 
gram. So we wanted to find out, or as near as we could, the best 
estimate of what the State people thought the various States would 
be interested or how far they would want to go. So we canvassed 
the leading cotton States and meluded in that group, of course, was 
Mississippi. And their estimate at that time was 400,000 acres. 

Now, that, I think, is the figure they have given you. At least, 
that is the one they gave us. 

Now, when we took all of those estimates—and remember, those 
boys were on the spot, too; they could not tell too accurately what 
was going to happen—when we added up all those estimates-we were 
within our goals, and it looked like, if we got what was being esti- 
mated across the board, we would be able to proceed with this first- 
come, first-served, take-what-was-offered idea. 

Mr. Aserneruy. What does it look like now? Will there be a 
demand over and above the $180 million for cotton sold and, if so, to 
what extent ? 

Mr. Meyer. There will be some, and we cannot tell at this time. 
Now, I think when we get another week’s report in so we will know 
what has been put on the registers, the additional acres offered 

Mr. ApernetHy. Well, do you think it will be oversubscribed, $180 
million ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Do you have any estimate now as to what the 
extent of the oversubscription will be? 

Mr. Meyer. No; I do not think we have at this point. 

Mr. Azsernetuy. All right. 

May we now go back, Mr. Chairman? I do not want to hog the 
time. May we now go back? 

You say there is something else we might do about it. What is 
the other thing ? 

Mr. Doscerr. The other thing is to go back to a farm maximum 
such as we had last year. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Of X number of acres per farm ? 

Mr. Doceerr. That is right. You see, last year we had 20 acres and 
30 percent. 

Mr. Meyer. No; 10 acres. 

Mr. Dogcerr. 10 acres and 30 percent. 

Mr. Aperneruy. 10 acres? 

Mr. Doaeerr. 10 acres. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. Or 30 percent ? 

Mr. Doceerr. Or 30 percent, whichever was larger. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. 

Mr. Doacerr. So we took care of all 10-acre boys first. 

Mr. Apvernetruy. I would think that that would aggravate the 
thing, if it is 10 acres or 30 percent, whichever is the ‘Tar ger—if it 
was larger, I think that would aggravate your situation, the 30 per- 
cent; would it not ? 

Mr. Mrver. That is to scale down the fellows with the large allot- 
ments so that the fellow that had a hundred-acre allotment, you see, 
could come in for only 30 acres. Do you follow me on that? You take 
all the smaller allotments up to your maximum 10-acre figure, and 
then you start in on the bigger ones on a percentage basis. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. All right. Do you propose, “then, if you do that, 
to do so statewide, or do you do so simply within the county ? ? 

Mr. Dogeerr. If I understand you 

Mr. Asernerny. Here is what I mean. Here is a county that has 
$20,000, we will say, or $100,000. Say it has $100,000. 

I better ask another question first. Have you made county allo- 
cations yet ? 

Mr. Doceerr. Yes. 

Mr. ABperNnetHy. You have made State and county allocations? 

Mr. Doccerr. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. AspernetHy. Now, do you intend to withdraw the county allo- 
cations and handle the money statewide, or would you stick with the 
county allocations and then transfer such as is left over, if any, to 
other counties ? 

Mr. Doacerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It would be the latter? 

Mr. Doccerr. That is the way we would operate it. 

Mr. AperRNETHY. Have you found anything in this situation, which 
is very acute all over my State and all over the belt, so I am told, 
that would indicate to you that upon the application of such mini- 
mums or maximums, rather, that you would have adequate funds? 

Mr. Doccerr. Well, we would have to scale down somewhere, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Asernetuy. In other words, you intend to scale down to such 
a level that your funds would be adequate to meet that level ? 

Mr. Doccrrr. That is right. Thas is the way you would have to 
operate. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And now, as [ understand it 

Mr. Doccerr. To give everyone an equal opportunity. 

Mr. Anerneruy. As I understand it, the Department is leaning 
toward that idea of solving the matter? 

Mr. Doacerr. Well, we are discussing both. 

Mr. Aperneruy. I see. You have not made any decision? 

Mr. Doacerr. We are discussing both, and that is the reason we 
were particularly glad to be able to discuss this thing with you 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I have one other question. Do you contemplate 
permitting the State committees to make a determination along that 
line, or do you intend to make it uniform throughout the belt? 

Mr. Doccerr. We told the State committees originally that they 
could do anything that they wanted to in the way of allocations. 
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Now, they knew approximately what their allocation was, all States. 
They knew how much money you gentlemen had appropriated. They 
knew that their allocation would be based upon their allotment, and 
they could figure it out. Maybe in the case of Mississippi they would 
know within three or four million dollars, but they had a pretty good 
idea as to the amount of money that would be available. They did 
not choose to do that. They thought that it would work out all right, 
and we rather encouraged them. 

Mr. AserNETHY. You did not see fit to make any allocation? 

Mr. Doeeerr. That is right. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I do not think that they would believe the funds 
would be sufficient. 

Mr. Doaerrr. You see, the basic problem here is that you have 
funds to take approximately 20 percent of the cotton allotment. in 
the acreage reserve. Now, then, that means you can take 1 out of 5 
people. If 2 out of 5 people want to participate, you have got to either 
cut their desire to participate in half or you have got to eliminate one 
of the people. It is that simple. 

Mr. AperNeruy. You do not contemplate asking for any more 
money ¢ 

Mr. Doacerr. No, sir, not in view of the cotton situation. 

Mr. Apprneruy. In other words, more money is out, so far as the 
Department is concerned ? 

Mr. Dogeerr. I would say that is correct. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I see. That is something the country ought to 
know where of the Department stands. All of us, I am sure, are 
receiving wires inquiring about additional funds. 

And so, as I understand it, so far as the Department is concerned, 
it would not approve a request of additional funds to meet this? You 
intend to meet it within the $180 million allocation ? 

Mr. Doceerr. That is correct. 

Mr. GFATHINGS. Now, let us start from there. $180 million. The 
next question is how are you going to equitably, State by State, allocate 
this $180 million? And after looking at this statement here—and I 





hope it will be made a part of the record at this point; I will ask 
unanimous consent that this statement that was handed to us earlier 
in the hearing be made a part of the record, which is a number of 
agreements filed by States in the Cotton Belt, the total number of 
acreage contained in those agreements, and the maximum payments 
that they would total. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 
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Acreage reserve agreements filed with county agricultural stabilization and 
conservation (ASC) committees through Jan. 17, by States, on the basis of 
preliminary and incomplete reports from State ASO offices 





COTTON 
| Number of | Maximum 
State agreements | Acreage | payments 
filed 

Alabama____ ; P 37, 626 308,808 | $20, 439, 830 
Arizona.-_- ; I ; 178 3, 120 | 423, 563 
Arkansas - - - 16, 504 208, 121 13, 409, 560 
California. _- 598 7, 944 853, 230 
Fiovee....... 5a | 2, 836 15, 044 902, 164 
Georgia. 33, 347 351, 468 21, 745, 402 
Kentucky - -- ; 261 838 67, 553 
Louisiana___ 9, 679 110, 894 | 8, 420, 948 
Maryland_..-__-_-- 5 Sai is 
Mississippi. -.-- 41, 500 378, 077 28, 839, 057 
Missouri_- ; 3, 738 48, 996 3, 530, 396 
North Carolina. 15, 874 88, 751 | 5, 968, 665 
Oklahoma aaa 11, 042 184, 700 6, 659, 875 
South Carolina. -_---.~- 30, 436 282, 783 | 19, 081, 803 
Tennessee... ._.-.- oe ; wail 12, 126 93,091 | 6, 687, 548 
Texas __. ‘ . 45, 951 1,181, 793 41, 061, 705 
Virginia. __. . 552 1, 876 124, 981 

"Weetei sik het ks z, a 262, 248 3, 266,304 | 178, 216, 280 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, may I just get an explanation to see that 
we understand this table here? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. I want to find out just one thing. 

Now since January 17 have there been any other signups in any 
of these States? 

Mr. Doacerr. Yes, sir; there have. Where the county allocations 
were sent out and the total applications did not total that allocation, 
county committees were instructed to accept—— 

Mr. Jones. Up to that allocation? 

Mr. Doceerr. Up to that allocation. 

Mr. Jones. Now when was that allocation sent up? Now originally 
you did not send it. 

Mr. Dogeerr. On Friday. We stopped them all from signing agree- 
ments—Wednesday. 

Mr. Meyer. As of the close of business Thursday night; that would 
be the 16th. 

Mr. Doaeerr. That is right. 

Mr. Jonrs. In other words, you stopped the signup on the 16th? 

Mr. Doaeerr. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, they signed up on the 16th, but they 
did not sign up on the 17th? 

Mr. Meyer. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Except in the cases of where they had not signed up 
the allocations you sent out at that time? 

Mr. Meyer. No, I would like to correct that. 

Mr. Jones. That is what I want to find out. 

Mr. Meyer, They did not have their allocations Friday morning. 
They went out on Friday. 

Mr. Jones. When do you think they started signing up again, on 
Monday? 

Mr. Dogeerr. I doubt it. 


22855-—_58— 
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Mr. Meyer. I doubt if they got to the counties until possibly Tues- 
day or Wednesday. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, the signup was stopped on the 16th ? 
Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. The signup stopped as of the 17th, then? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Mr Dogeerr. That is right. 

Mr. Meyer. Now this other thing I think ought to be clear. Farmers 
came in and continued to put their name on the register on Friday. 
Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Meyer. To maintain an order. 

Mr. Garurnes. Now let us look at this. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I just want to get this straightened out. 
Then, as of January 16, the allocations to the counties went out to the 


State committees ? 


Mr. Meyer. The 17th. 

Mr. Jones. As of January 17? 

Mr. Mryer. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Now, were those allocations to States or to counties ? 

Mr. Meyer. States. 

Mr. Jones. Allocations to States went out ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Then the State was to make an allocation to the county ? 
Mr. Doceerr. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. And then if the county had not exceeded its allocation, 
which was made by the State from the allocation that you made to the 
State, then they were permitted to go on and proceed with their 
signing ? 

Mr. Doacetr. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Although all counties were taking the farmers’ name 
just so as to keep them in an orderly number so that they would be the 
next on the list if they got an additional allocation; is that right? 

Mr. Meyer. The State had some option in making county alloca- 
tions. If they felt that they had no need of making county allocations 
at the time but wanted to operate on a fluid, State allocation, they had 
the option of doing that. They could do it any one of several ways. 
Mr. Jones. That would only apply, say, to California and Arizona 


and those Western States ? 


Mr. Meyer. That is all. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know of any of these Eastern States where that 
applied ? 

Mr. Meyer. It may have been true in North Carolina. I do not 


know for sure there. 


Mr. Jones. [think I have got that part. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gatrutnes. Do you have a sheet showing the allocations that 
were made on the 17th by States ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Garuines. I wonder if we could see that? Do you have some 
extra copies so we could study it? We would like to have that for the 
record, and then if we could have copies for the members. 

Mr. Docerrr. I do not believe I have one with me either. 

Mr. Jones. That is this last column over here, I presume? 

Mr. Meyer. Here is another one. It has got a little writing on it. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Cotton allocations, soil bank, Jan. 17, 1958 

















State 1957 commitments | 1958 allocations 

Petri nanabenns dada edscek anaes pt agenda alata eaama $15, 164, 472 $17, 247, 400 
Be 3. FS 5 Snir ee ak se scsitSh sd Sotacktledtade cee. 6, 612, 338 | 4, 624, 000 
| eee ies hci os sn ennai phe lee a aa li 10, 508, 899 | 12, 703, 200 
a dt Wire dvaWieg st dnkagadtsptheoedonensestytagedteaen wat 7, 465, 034 | 8, 369, 600 
Ts ado ech d ib hii hate sd denna caiidna la bdkdby shaewedtlieee 792, 785 883, 700 
i th btn eucnciednnann deine np dba caspanatencnandioakeocws 15, 747, 144 | 17, 205, 700 
PS ch cath cuba cb eneansheckedeW le daddesenekh wdaweddtcahlmsdd 6, 193 | 12, 100 
TL lok dan opne cedh bhp dim dpaminenpipanembiing nip anebaneege 120 | 200 
NOES oo cenecccesteanctes ‘ Saka nena rae Coma 69, 244 92, 000 
RR sh ds th ecaghi cep du F4sgsu5 hich bab obtnwiabid pba cid 8, 465, 689 9, 288, 100 
MR a xccanccucneheneses eae Jeg np cechetack wired 920 1, 100 
IN. Stk in opt oe bacecniinb ha atbee nanan ann aknie anne 17, 207, 662 | 20, 484, 600 
SEES. ct aewsannentepenid~dsccateons sata taamersitis wig 6 tise nba dcariinelates | 1, 159, 358 1, 958, 200 
PE en cawan caacnntinedatessstnngeqs wladvunnsuu sates nee 76, 037 28, 200 
De OL oe, 6 ae nifdn Senadduhbit onaédad=sdubscompltddehessiediee 1, 480, 160 1, 794, 000 
North Oaroline.............- Soa uth tween Sandie ila e! 7, 235, 108 8, 423, 700 
Oklahoma-..------ svesbeeasenbidbocecs Lis Scot Rh avibudetbetaban! 6, 128, 918 7, 028, 500 
cairn benaceeuid ce cise onan <igaasaraneaignaiaoaia 11, 773, 313 | 13, 045, 100 
Tis i vessdaud-cosancencee . sceuuteadacenksdeubacwnude 4, 277, 592 | 5, 650, 900 
FE ite denne nie hab ee ac ee Sass dis ode d -bae5seeey | 39, 313, 504 45, 497, 100 
POR oboe ketibus ovante © o inn cake Dacia ingtace anand 211, 632 262, 600 

Total United States-__-- ‘i Gbhricub vip itebanindeain niainienidimgtice 153, 296, 122 | 174, 600, 000 
Re i SOON ince ctsas ) dn ctisitat inenwtascuge Alpe he Remintaaees bitin Retardation 5, 400, 000 

ORR oh i itis ibd ds Hace chin anh se eta eee ble WS Sie nscbelelect eave shea 180, 000, 000 


Mr. Jones. That is your State allocation ? 

Mr. Poace. Your first figure is the actual allocations; the second 
figure is what is actually signed up, is it not ? 

Mr. Meyer. Do you have the one with the second column in carbon ? 
That went on the right-hand side as the signup. 

Mr. Poace. Yes, the same as this. 

Mr. Gatuines. This is the actual allocation that is already mimeo- 
graphed ? 

Mr. Meyer. With 1958, or 1957 is what we had committed just for 
the sake of comparison. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. Now, the State committee will have quite a 
lot of trouble in getting an accurate estimate for allocations of various 
kinds, because there is a run on the bank in practically all these coun- 
ties in the belt, we find, particularly in Arkansas, I know that is true. 

Mr. Doccerr. W ell, ‘they will have to go back just as we do, to a 
mechanical calculation, Congressman, based upon their allotment. 

Mr. Gatruincs. W ell, now, ‘there will be 

Mr. Dogeerr. And that is basically the figure. We have made some 
adjustment for the $3,000 limitation; for example, in States having 
extra large : allotments. 

Mr. Garuines. Folks that got in before the stop order was issued, 
they do not know whether they are in or not; that is true, is it not? 

Mr. Doccerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Gatuines. You are going to have to take another look ? 

Mr. Doaceerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Garuines. Inside of the counties? 

Mr. Docererr. That is correct. 

Mr. Garuines. They were laboring under the impression that those 
that already signed up before the stop order was made, they got in the 
bank and the others, who were standing in line waiting, would be left 
out? 
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Mr. Dogeerr. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. And they thought that was inequitable / 

Mr. Doacerr. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. That is the information that I have been getting 
through the mail. They thought they ought to have as much oppor- 
tunity to share in that county allotment as the man who might have 
been 1 or 2 or 3 or 4o0r 5 notches ahead in the line. 

Mr. Doccerr. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. These figures—I have not had a chance to study 
them, but how did you arrive at these State allocations for 1958? Did 
you use the percentage against the total amount of money available for 
1957 to arrive at a particular State’s allocation for 1958, or how did 
you arrive at the 1958 allocation / 

Mr. Doccerr. Well, of course, the basic figure, Congressman, is the 
amount of money available for cotton. In this "ase, it is $180 million. 
That will buy a certain percentage of the allotment nationwide. Now, 
then, we take Arkansas’ percentage or number of acres of allotment 
and apply that percentage to it. That is the base figure. We made 
some adjustments based on their desire to participate, which is men- 
tioned in the law. 

Mr. Hagen. In other words, if the year before they had a small 
history of participation, their allotment of 1958 would be cut ? 

Mr. Doeeerr. Their allotment would be cut. We did not give it 
much weight, but we did give it a little bit. 

Mr. Garuines. You are going to have quite a lot of howls from 
South Carolina, because they had $19,081,083 that had previously 
gone in there before the signup stop order came through, and their 
allocation is only $13,035,100. 

Mr. Meyer. I believe there is a partial explanation to that, Con- 
gressman. The people in South Carolina estimate that 90 percent of 
their cotton allotment holders were in the office the first week. 

Mr. Garuinas. I see. 

Mr. Meyer. See, where, maybe in another State, you only had 25 or 
30 or 50 percent. 

Mr. Jones. You mean 90 percent of the people in South Carolina 
said they would perfer going in the soil bank; is that what you mean ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. Ninety percent of those that w: anted to sign up that had 
cotton allotments and wanted to sign up, was their guess on how 
many had come in the first week. 

Mr. Hagen. Of those that would ultimately decide to come in. 

Mr. en: : "You I understand. 

Mr. Meyer. Now, that is an estimate, you understand, but I think 
it is a pretty good g guess on it, probably. 

Mr. Jongs. I wonder, do you recall how many Missouri estimated 
had come in there that first week ; do you know that ? 

Mr. Meyer. We have had no estimate from Missouri, and I cannot 
give you comparable figures. 

Mr. Jones. I know they have had a tremendous signup, and I know 
that. first day they were parking on the square in my home town of 
Kennett in Dunklin County at 6 o’clock in the morning, and the report 
was that they had seam 600 people there when the office opened, 
trying to sign up, which was chobaely twice as many as had signed up 
the year before. 
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Mr. Meyer. Well, apparently in the State of Georgia they came in 
more of a steady flow and not the rush to get in at first. And I think 
that partly reflects the type of publicity put out in the State, prob- 
ably. I think it does. 

Mr. Poagr. To get it clear in the record, this signup opened what 
day, January 13% The signup stopped on Thursday, January 16, 
that is right, is it not? 

Mr. Meyer. Now, I would like to put in this qualification at that 
oo There were some counties that were not ready to open on the 
13th. 

Mr. Poacr. Where were they ? 

Mr. Meyer. In Texas. 

Mr. Poace. Why were they not ready to open ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. I do not know. I just know there were some that did 
not get started signing up at the beginning of the week. And that 
is why, when the State made the allocation to the county, they thought 
they ought to let those counties proceed to sign agreements up to the 
extent of their allocation. Do you follow me on that? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes; I follow you. Now, is there enough cotton to al- 
low that? I mean is there enough dollars to allow that? 

Mr. Meyer. Well, they were given a proportionate share of the 
State’s allocation by counties. 

Mr. Poage. All right. The State of Texas’ allocation was $45 
million ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Mr. Poagr. $45,497,100? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. The total signups that you show here, which I under- 
stand was through the 16th; is that right? 

Mr. Meyer. I think so. 

Mr. Poace. Those that were shown on your figures were the sign- 
ups through the 16th? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Poacs. That shows $41,061,705 in the State of Texas, which 
would leave almost exactly $4 million ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Unsubscribed. And that would take care of these 
counties, would it not ? 

Mr. Meyer. I think they are signing some agreements, or have 
been since the 16th. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you have any idea how many such counties there 
were ? 

Mr. Mryer. No; I do not. And there have been other States that 
had a comparable situation, too. 

Mr. Poacr. I have not heard about the counties is the reason I 
asked. I am sure none of them are in my area. Do you know what 
area of the State they are in? 

Mr. Meyer. No; I do not. I expect the State office could tell you. 
I do not have that. 

Mr. Poace. You do not think it was a large percentage ? 

Mr. Meyer. No; it could not have been or they could not have had 
$41 million. 

Mr. Poace. The same thing happened in my area that Mr. Jones 
tells about. I read in the Falls County paper that when the reporter 
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got down to the courthouse at 8 o’clock in the morning all the park- 
ing areas in that part of town were occupied. They counted nine cars 
with lights on. In other words, farmers had come in before daylight, 
leaving their cars with lights burnin , and at noon they had more 
than 500 who had signed the register, dibine’s only seventy-some-odd 
had been able to sign the papers. Now, these figures that you gave 
us — only those that have signed up, are they not, and have con- 
tracts! 

Mr. Meyer. That have signed the agreements; that is right. 

Mr. Poacr. That have signed the agreements. There are, obvi- 
ously, a great many more who have signed the register and who 
would like to sign agreements but have not had the opportunity ? 

Mr. Meyer. That is right. 

Mr. Poaer. Then, to go back to our chronology here, the signup 
was stopped on the 16th, on Thursday, the 16th, in the afternoon. 
On Friday you sent word to the States as to what their allocation was? 

Mr. Meyer. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. You called the State committee meetings for Monday, 
did you not? 

Mr. Doccerr. No. 

Mr. Meyer. No; we left that up to the State office whether they had 
a committee meeting Monday or Tuesday. We did not issue any 
instructions on that. 

Mr. Poace. You did not issue any instructions ? 

Mr. Meyer. No. 

Mr. Poage. But you did tell them they would have to have a State 
committee meeting ; did you not ? 

Mr. Meyer. We told them they would have to make county alloca- 
tions ; that they were getting an allocation. 

Mr. Poacr. There was no way they could make county allocations 
without a State committee meeting, was there ? 

Mr. Meyer. Well, I would not think so. 

Mr. Poaar. So, whether you told them to have a meeting or not, 
you intended that they should have a meeting either Monday or 
Tuesday ? 

Mr. Meyer. I could read you the telegram that went out. 

Mr. Poaae. I would be glad to have you do that. 

Mr. Meyer. Or would you rather have it in the record ? 

Mr. Poaaer. I would be glad to have both; you may read it, and 
we will put it in the record. 

Mr. Meyer (reading) : 

Allocation of funds for 1958, cotton-acreage reserve is $174,600,000. State 


committees have authority to allocate to counties on any basis consistent with 
section 485.304 (c) of the regulations, bulletin 301— 


now, that is our handbook— 


notify counties to resume accepting agreements up to amount of allocation if not 
already exhausted. Register on form 823 producers who apply after allocation 
exhausted. Agreements may be approved by county committees on a first-come, 
first-served basis within allocation. Instructions will be furnished you soon con- 
cerning procedure to follow if method of allocation used does not cover all agree- 
ments signed through January 16 in some counties. You will be notified of in- 
creased allocations if additional funds later become available. 


Mr. Poage. Now, in view of that, Mr. Meyer, how could we—or 
maybe I should ask Mr. Doggett : How could we say to Mr. Abernethy 
there are two possibilities? If you have already told the county com- 
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mittees that they can go ahead and actually approve agreements on a 
first-come, first-served basis, how can we, after telling them that, then 
even consider the proposition of doing anything else ? 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is what I tried to get to a while ago. I read 
from that very telegram. 

Mr. Meyer. Let me point out that, immediately when these alloca- 
tions went out, they were operating under rigid allocations, and we 
have that covered in our instructions on how they are to handle rigid 
allocations. 

Mr. Poage. What do you mean by “rigid allocations” ? 

Mr. Meyer. This wasa rigid allocation for the State. 

Mr. Poace. We underst: and that $45 million for the State of Texas 
was allocated. 

Mr. Meyer. Now, what we said is that they may sign on a first- 
come, first-served basis. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. And you said the county committees 
were authorized to approve those contracts on a first-come, first-served 
basis; did you not say that? 

Mr. Meyer. We said they may. We did not say “shall.” 

Mr. Poage. I know you did not. But you said they could do it, 
that they had the authority to do it, did you not? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Many of them did do it, did they not? 

Mr. Meyer. I think not. I think there are very few agreements 
actually approved. 

Mr. Poace. You think there are very few agreements, but you think 
there are some? 

Mr. Meyer. Well, there may be a few, but there are very few. You 
see, in our procedure 

Mr. Poage. Now, is that not important? If there is one anywhere 
in the United States, somehow or another, I think it should be carried 
out. I do not know why I should be so concerned about it, because 
I see the high officials of our Government say that our Government 
should be just like the Russian Government; it should be able to 
promise anything on God’s earth it wants to, and should not be con- 
cerned about carrying it out, but I just cannot accept that attitude. 
But I am concerned that if there is 1 contract that has been approved 
under the proper authority, just 1 in the United States, somehow or 
another I have got the feeling that the great United States Govern- 
ment ought to honor that 1 contract. 

Mr. Meyer. We agree 100 percent. And, if there are any agree- 
ments approved, we would expect them to be honored. 

Mr. Poace. If there are, then you cannot do this 30 percent or 10- 
acre deal, can you? 

Mr. Mrver. Not to those. 

Mr. Poace. You cannot apply it. If you have got some contracts 
here that are already approved for the whole amount, then you can- 
not proportion it downward? How can you do it if you have got some 
that are already frozen and that you are going to carry out? 

Mr. Meyer. Well, the information that we get from the legal 
counsel in the Department is that when an agreement. has been ap- 
proved it is a firm agreement. Until the county committee approves 
it, it is not a firm agreement. 
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Mr. Poacr. Now, have you given your county committees any 
further notification that they do not have the authority to approve 
applications ? 

r. Meyer. Yes; they have had some instructions by telephone. 

Mr. Poace. When was that authority withdrawn ? 

Mr. Meyer. This authority in the telegram ? 

Mr. Poacr. That authority you read. That went out on the 17th, 
I believe, did it not? 

Mr. Aserneruy. The 18th. 

Mr. Poacr. The 18th. All right, when was it withdrawn? 

Mr. Meyer. That authority never was actually withdrawn. They 
have alternatives within that. 

Mr. Poace. Do they have that authority today? Can we take my 
county committee in McLennan County, Tex., and tell them if they 
will simply sign the contracts, they are binding? 

Mr. Doaerrr. The authority to do that is under the regulations, and 
I have nothing to do under this. 

Mr. Poace. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Doseerr. They do not have the authority under the regulations 
to do that, Mr. Poage. They have to make a determination that you 
have designated the proper land, that the land is suitable for designa- 
tion as cotton acreage reserve. They just cannot do that overnight. 

Mr. Poacr. Then why did you tell them in this that if they signed 
it that it would be a binding obligation ? 

Mr. Dogcrrr. No; we told them to go ahead and accept signups 
until they reached their money, if they so desired, or allocation. 

Mr. Poace. And you further told them, if I understand the lan- 
guage—lI do not have it before me—but I understand that you told 
the county committees that they were authorized to approve these 
contracts; is that not right ? 

Mr. Aserneruy. It said “may be approved by the committee.” 

Mr. Poacr. May be approved ? 

Mr. Jones. Ona “first come, first served” basis. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes; that is right. 

Now, if agreements may be approved by county committees on a 
first come, first served basis within allocations, aieke I did not under- 
stand Mr. Doggett correctly. I believe you are telling us something 
different from what Mr. Meyer told us, because I understood him 
to say that when the committee approved this, that made it a binding 
contract and the United States Caveat would have to carry it 
out. 

Mr. Doccerr, That is true. 

Mr. Poagr. Now, if I understand it, we are told that the agree- 
ments may be approved by county committees on a “first come, first 
served” basis within allocations. Obviously, the State of Texas 
could, up to this figure of $45 million, approve a good many contracts. 

Mr. Dogeerr. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. And obviously within any one county it is possible to 
approve a good many contracts. But I understand that you are 
telling me that it does not make any real difference because the county 
committee cannot approve them anyhow, that this was pure sur- 
plusage in this telegram ; was that right ? 

Mr. Dogeerr. Well, under the other regulations that prevail, they 
cannot get around to it this fast, to approve those contracts. 
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Mr. Poacr, Then what was the purpose of putting it in the tele- 
gram, if it has no meaning ? 

Mr. Doccerr. Maybe our choice of words is not quite correct. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think it means there, Bob, and I do not want to 
interrupt 

Mr. Poage. I wish you would, because I do not understand what 
it means. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I think I see what they have in mind there. He 
is telling them that when the time for approval comes, that they may 
doit. Now, that is what it means. 

In other words, I do not think that but very few, if any, of these 
contracts have been signed by the committees ; have they ? 

Mr. Docecerr. I question whether there is any appreciable amount 
atall. Maybe none. 

Mr. Poace. Let us accept that interpretation, and it is probably 
correct. 

Tf that is a correct interpretation, then you have within the last week 
told the county committees that when the time comes and you have 
done these other things, you have made the check as to the amount of 
the land and the quality of it, and so on, that you may go ahead and 
sign these contracts on a first-come, first-served basis; but you are 
now suggesting to us, if I understand it, that we use something else 
other than a first-come, first-served basis; is that not your suggestion ? 

Mr. Dogeerr. I think it would be possible to do that. 

Mr. Poacr. But if it were possible to do it—and let us assume that 
it is legally possible to do it—it is not morally possible to do it and 
keep faith, is it? 

Mr. Doacerr. Well, I do not know that I would agree with that. 

Mr. Meyer. I would like to point out 

Mr. Doccetr. You are on a first-come, first-served basis. 

Mr. Poacr. You said that they can do it on a first-come, first-served 
basis, but now you are going to tell them that they cannot do it on a 
first-come, first-served basis, in spite of the fact that just less than a 
week ago you have already told them they could. And, of course, 
they have conveyed this information on to the farmer. 

Mr. Hacen. Bob, you might have a first come, first served even 
within these criteria. There might not be enough even with these 
limits. 

Mr. Poacr. That is all possible, that you might have to have that. 
But that is not what they are saying here. They are not saying here 
within certain limits; they are saying that you can sign these con- 
tracts. Not limited contracts; this does not refer to limiting con- 
tracts. This refers to the contracts that they had been taking. 

And it says to them that you can approve them on a first-come, 
first-served basis, whether you approve them now, or whether you 
approve them in March or April. I will not quibble about that, be- 
cause maybe they cannot be approved until some later time, and maybe 
all of them cannot be approved then. Obviously they cannot. 

Of course, there will be other things that come up. 

But to the man that does meet all of these requirements in section 
485, to the man who does meet all of that, it seems to me that this is 
just a repetition of the commitment that if you got there early and you 
left your lights burning on the courthouse square and went in and 
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signed up early, you have got the binding commitment of the United 
States Government that you are going to have what you were promised. 

And, after we had had a week’s experience with it, the Department 
still sent out a wire and said you are going to have that. 

Now is that not a fair interpretation of what you sent out ? 

Mr. Doacerr. Well, I suppose that you can interpret it that way. 

Mr. Meyer. I think we have to remember that these telegrams went 
to the State offices, they did not go to the counties. 

Mr. Poace. I know; but you intended them to go to the counties, 
did you not? 

Mr. Meyer. They went to the State office, and the State office had 
the option of deciding on what method they would proceed. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Meyer, you intended that this should be an author- 
ity for the State office to commit the United States Government, did 
you not; else, why did you not tell them what the county committee 
could do, if you did not intend that the county committee should 
know it? 

You did not intend the State office should keep this secret hidden 
in their bosom ? 

Mr. Meyer. No. 

Mr. Poacr. You intended that the county committee should know, 
and you intended that the farmers should know what you said, did 
you not? And you said if they come first, they are going to get a 
contract, did you not? You said: “Mr. County Committee, you can 
go right ahead and sign that contract on the first-come, first-served 

asis.” Now, when you said that, you intended that they should not 
use some other basis, did you not? You have just thought up this 
other basis since then ? 

Mr. Doccerr. We did not think it up; we had it last year. 

Mr. Poace. I know you had it last year. 

Mr. Doacerr. There is a question of equity, Mr. Poage—which is 
the most equitable thing to do. We have a demand here for money 
more than we have available for this program. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. Doccetr. Now, then, is there a device that we can use that will 
give greater equity than first come, first served ? 

Mr. Poace. I do not know that there is. In fact, I cannot see where 
there is. 

Mr. Doscerr. That is our problem. 

Mr. Poace. I do not know whether there is or not; but it seems to 
me that, once having made a promise, that the United States Govern- 
ment ought to keep its promise. 

Mr. Doccerr. We can do that, if that is the considered opinion of 
all of you gentlemen; we can go up to the point of what we said in the 
first place, the first come, first served ; then we can do that. 

Mr. Poace. That is all I am talking about. I am not saying here 
that that is necessarily the best plan, but having made that promise, 
it seems to me we should keep it. 

A lot of my people wanted an increase in acreage, as you well know, 
and a lot of them would have been willing to swap the soil bank for 
an increase in acres. I voted against the soil bank, and I would like 
to have an increase in acres. I think that our communities need an 
increase in acres. 
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But I have to tell my people, and I did tell my people, that the 
United States Government, having made a commitment, that I wanted 
our Government to carry out its word, and that it had made a com- 
mitment to run a soil bank, against my best judgment. 

But I do not propose to review the judgment, because I did not 
agree with the decision last summer. I do not propose to challenge 
it today after the farmers are relying on it. 

All I am asking here is that you just let these farmers who have 
had a commitment, or at least they think they have—and it seems 
to me that they have—that we carry out the commitments that we 
have made, and not try to find some way to avoid the commitments 
we have made. 

Maybe we have made mistakes. I think we have. Possibly I would 
have made just as many mistakes as you in the position. I am not 
trying to say that you people were ignorant and we are smart. We 
did not see it, either. I did not think there was going to be nearly as 
much land signed up as there was. 

But when we have made commitments, I just think we just had not 
ought to get up here and discuss the proposition of running out on 
those commitments. 

Mr. Doacerr. Farmers are fair-minded people, though, Mr. Poage, 
and I think if we go back to them and say, “Now, we must eliminate 
your neighbor or you must share with him,” I think that they will 
accept that. 

Mr. Poace. Well, they would have to accept this. There is nothing 
= they can do. Obviously, you have got the authority to do as you 
rlease. 

' Mr. Dogeerr. We can toss this right back to the States’ laps, and 
let the States make the determination. In fact, that is what we did 
originally. 

Mr. Poaae. Yes; you told them they could do anything within the 
regulations. 

Mr. Doecetr. That is right; that they could use any method that 
they desire. 

Mr. Poace. And having told them that, I do not see how you could 
fairly discuss with us the possibility of making a decision here that 
would require you to then turn around and tell the States that “we 
did not mean that last week.” Because if this committee were to 
agree with you, and you were to go back and pick some other approach, 
then you would have to repudiate what you told the States, and you 
would have to have them repudiate what was told to the counties. 
And I just do not believe in repudiation. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Excuse me, Bob. 

Mr. Poaae. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I do not know whether I agree with Mr. Poage 
or not, and I certainly am not saying that to provoke any discussion 
ne in the committee. I do not know as yet what is the pest thing 
to do. 

Mr. Poaee. I did not say I did, either, except that I believe in keep- 
ing my word. That is all I said. 

Mr. AnernetHy. I know that, Bob. I know that there are a lot of 
people that, in view of the letter leaving the impression that there 
were adequate funds—I know of one particularly that did not get 
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there the afternoon or the night before, and he feels like he ought to 
get in on this soil bank. 

I do not know about the committee. I am perfectly willing, as 
far as I am concerned, to leave it to the interpretation of the State De- 
partment and its solicitors. But here is the point I want to make: 
Time right now is of the essence. As Bob frequently says, it will soon 
be cotton-planting time down in south Texas. 

One of my county administrators told me this morning, he said, “A 
lot of farmers in this county have come up to this point anticipating 
all their land going in the soil bank, and have made no plans at all 
to plant a cotton crop this year. They have made no arrangements 
for seed, and seed is short. Some of them may have tenant and labor 
problems. I am sure they have.” 

So my point is, gentlemen, that whatever determination is made— 
and I know you appreciate this fact—time is of the essence, and it 
ought to be made with the least possible delay. Iam sure you gentle- 
men agree with that statement and recognize the urgency of the situa- 
tion. They are very anxious to find out what is going to be done. 

If you arrive at some means of settling this problem, which is 
going to require a lot of bookwork, then time is even more of the es- 
sence, because the county committees are going to have a very difficult 
time working through all these applications again. 

So I simply want to urge upon you that whatever conclusions you 
come to, I hope that you do it real soon and get this information out. 

Mr. Poace. Right there, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poage. In connection with what has happened, I just wonder 
if the Soil Bank Division of the Department of Agriculture recom- 
mended to the Secretary or to the Assistant Secretary before we 
opened the cotton portion of the soil bank, that it might be desirable 
to abandon the cotton part of the soil bank, and, instead, offer to 
the farmers some larger allotment of cotton acres. 

Mr. Doeeerr, That would not be within our province, Congressman, 
to even consider that sort of thing. That would go the other direction, 
if anything. 

Mr. Poace. Well, is your answer that you did not? 

Mr. Docerrtr. We did not. 

Mr. Poace. You knew nothing about any suggestions from the Sec- 
retary’s Office or the Assistant Secretary’s Office, along that line, then? 

Mr. Doccerrt. No, sir; not prior to the—— 

Mr. Poaee. Opening of the bank? 

Mr. Docerrr. Well, to the announcement of the program. We 
announced the program—it was the 12th of December, was it not ? 

Mr. Meyer. I think the press release went out the 21st of November 
on that. 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Well, did you know of any such consideration on the part of the 
Secretary’s Office prior to Monday, January 13? 

Mr. Doccrrr. Well, I think what you know officially and what you 
know otherwise is sometimes different. We had no official notification. 

Mr. Poace. Well, of course, you did not have official knowledge of 
it, and neither did we. But you did have knowledge, did you not, 
that the Assistant Secretary’s Office was at least exploring the possi- 
bility of denying anybody the right to go into the soil bank, or greatly 
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reducing the participation in the soil bank, and in lieu thereof increas- 
ing by some figure the cotton allotment ? 

Mr. Doacerr. Well, that, as I say, we would have no knowledge in 
the increase of allotment, since that would not be in our shop for one 
moment. 

Mr. Poace. Well, was it ever talked about with you ? 

Mr. Doggett. Yes, it was discussed. 

We were told that there would be requests made to reduce the goals. 

Mr. Poage. Did you make recommendations on it? 

Mr. Doaeerr, I think we made the recommendation that we con- 
tinue it. 

Mr. Poage. Continue the bank ? 

Mr. Doggett. Yes; that we continue to have an acreage-reserve pro- 
gram for cotton. 

Mr. Poacre. Would you say without further limitations than were 
already on it? 

Mr. Dogaerr. Yes, sir; to use the program as announced. 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. Doaeerr. Right. 

Mr. Poage. That is all; thank you. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Doggett—excuse me. 

Mr. Garurnes. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Doggett, I notice here on this tabulation where we 
give this allotment for 1958, that is, allocation for 1958 in dollars, it 
totals up $174,600,000, and we have been talking in terms of $180 
million. 

Now, what is the difference, or that other $5,400,000 ? 

Mr. Meyer. That is the thing we talked about earlier in the dis- 
cussion where we had total farm units signed up, taking all of the 
land out of production in both acreage reserve and conservation pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Jonzs. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Meyer. We had made a commitment to protect those fellows 
under their acreage-reserve agreements if there was an acreage-reserve 
program for another year. 

Mr. Jones. That program, in other words, according to this, would 
be $5,400,000 ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes; that was our estimate on what it might take to 
take care of those commitments. So we set aside 3 percent before we 
made the State allocations. 

Mr. Jones. Yes; 1 follow you. 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to ask one question. 

Is there any money in these other crop programs that could be 
diverted to this cotton program ? 

Mr. Doccerr. Our information as of the moment is that there is not. 

Now, I am not talking about a relatively small amount against this 
total program. Maybe $10 million. We do not know. We antici- 
pate a heavy signup in corn, as of the moment. 

Mr. Poace. How much money did you allocate to corn this year? 

Mr. Doacerr. The same as to cotton. 

Mr. Poage. Well, you mean, it is now $180 million ? 

Mr. Doaeerr. Yes. 
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Mr. Hagen. Now, if it does develop that there are unused moneys 
with respect to these other crops, then would you be of a mind to 
divert them to something like, to cotton or corn ? 

Mr. Doeeetr. I think we would, within limits. 

As Mr. Poage pointed out there a few minutes ago, we have delega- 
tions calling on the Department to increase allotments in cotton. And 
we have difficulty in not going in two directions at once, or attempting 
to. 

Now, with that in mind, would we want to make any—I am not talk- 
ing about an adjustment within a county on one contract, or something 
of that nature, but any appreciable transfer, I do not think the De- 
partment would approve. 

Mr. Meyer. Now, it is possible that all of the funds allocated to 
several of the States might not be fully used within that State. And 
then that could be distributed among those who need it. 

Mr. Hagen. But that cannot be done until after March 7, can it? 

Mr. Meygr. Well, we are trying to pull up that termination or that 
final date. 

Mr. Garuines. What was your experience in 1957 with respect to 
some of these States turning hack some money, and reallocating it to 
others that wanted it ? 

Mr. Meyer. Well, when we started out with the 1957 program, we 
wanted to be sure we are going to be within our allocations, so we 
used farm maximums and State allocations across the board, every- 
thing tied down firm. Nobody liked to operate under that method in 
the field. 

When we got about halfway through the signup period, we could 
tell that we were going to have enough money to take care of all of the 
acres offered. So we lifted those restrictions and let this thing oper- 
ate in a kind of anormal, fluid way. 

The people in the county and State offices liked that, and we went 
right on out to the end of the year and we had enough money to take 
the little over 3 million acres that we signed up and still only use 
$153.3 million for cotton out of an allocation of $217.5 million. That 
was the position we were in in 1957. 

Mr. Asernetuy. You did not have to swing any money from one 
State to another last year. You did swing it in the counties. 

Mr. Meyer. There may have been a few. 

Mr. Asernetuy. A little. 

Mr. Meyer. Where we juggled it between States. 

Now, when we got up to the place of deciding what kind of a pro- 
gram we were going to operate in 1958—and that was last fall, re- 
member, along in September and October—we visited with our people 
in the field: How do you want this thing handled? What is the best 
method to use ? 

We checked in closely with the area directors’ offices in the Depart- 
ment, who were responsible for State operations. They advised us. 
Everybody available over there was consulted. We let everybody 
have a chance to make a recommendation. But after we had had all 
those in—remember, this was last October—we decided to do it then 
the way we started out with it now. 

Now, nobody knew last October or in November that the cotton 
crop was going to be so adversely affected by the weather. Nobody 
knew they were going to have so much—— 
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Mr. Apernetuy. We knew it in November. We were not sure in 
October. 

Mr. Meyer. Well, it had not been pointed out to us at all. And 
the same thing is true in regard to corn. The farmers did not know 
they were going to have so ‘much high moisture corn that was going 
to be sold at 60 cents a bushel. 

Mr. Garuines. Well, now, it is not altogether a flood condition 
that is confronting you at this moment; is it ? 

Mr. Meyer. No. 

Mr. Garuines. It is not because they had a big flood in South 

Carolina, and some 90 percent of those you anticipated would show 
up there for the whole year came the first few days. 

That situation is not altogether heav y rains, is it? 

Mr. Meyer. No, I do not think it’ is altogether adverse weather. 
I think there are other factors entering into it. 

Mr. Garuines. What are those? 

Beca nuse you are in touch with your field force all the time and the 
various committees of the belt: What are those factors / 

Mr. Meyer. Of course, in corn it is wet corn. It is the low market 
price of corn. When you add up the return on a bushel, the 60 cents 
a bushel, as compared to $1, it makes a difference. 

Mr. Garutneés. Now, this is a general run on this bank throughout 
the belt, isn’t it? Is not that right, practically everywhere? 

Is that situation prevailing in Arizona, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. Doacerr. No, not out there, because they had no adverse 
weather. 

Mr. Garuines. But throughout the whole Cotton Belt. 

Mr. Doacerr. Throughout the whole Cotton Belt. 

Mr. Garuines. Eastern seaboard and down in the Midsouth. 

Mr. Doaeerr. Yes. 

Mr. Meyer. Now, remember that in our 1958 program, we had 
some restrictions that we had not had there before. The $3,000 limi- 
tation was a restriction that we thought would have some difference 
in participation. 

Mr. Garurnas. Yes. 

Mr. Meyer. Apparently, it has had very little effect in the cotton 
area. Then we had the soil-bank base. 

You gentlemen, some of you, recommended that. We thought it 

was advisable. Our division recommended it. It was approv ed, and 
we are using a soil-bank base on every farm that comes in and signs 
an acreage-reserve agreement. He is tied down on his other crops. 
We thought that that would have a definite restriction and keep fel- 
lows out of the program. 

Now, it apparently has not been too effective in doing that. 

Mr. Garutnes. What is happening now in cotton? “What is the 
situation now with respect to cotton? Do these folks want to go to 
town and work in industry? Do they want to just rent their land and 
sit on the porch ? 

Mr. Meyer. I am sure that you gentlemen that represent the cotton 
area are much closer to that than we are. I personally am certainly 
not familiar with it. I doubt if Mr. Doggett is. 

Mr. Doccrrr. No. 
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Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Doggett, if you have some additional informa- 
tion. We have our Seen am sure, around this table as to what the 
situation is in our respective districts. 

Mr. Doccerr. Can you gentlement see that? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Doaeerr. This dark, solid line here [indicating] represents the 
estimates that the Agricultural Marketing Service was putting out. 
This is September, October, November, December. 

You see our crop estimate was up to 12.7 million bales. 

Mr. Garutnes. It also goes up in September, ordinarily. 

Mr. Doacerr. In September. 

Mr. Garutines. Yes. 

Mr. Doceerr. And then it began to drop off, you see. 

Mr. Garutnes. Yes. 

Mr. Doaeerr. Very precipitously. 

Mr. Garurnes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doacerr. The price received by farmers is this dotted line 
[indicating]. 

Mr. Garutnes. Yes. 

Mr. Doacerr. It also came down. 

Mr. Garutines. Yes. 

Mr. Doccerr. Very rapidly, because of this low quality. 

Now, then, this farmer that got down in this basis—for he did not 
have any crop or any price, either, because of this adverse weather 
condition, he looked across the road—you are asking me my personal 
opinion, and that is all it is worth to you 

Mr. Garurines. Yes. 

Mr. Doaeerr (continuing). He looked across the road and saw his 
neighbor in the soil bank getting an average payment per acre, and he 
said, “That is for me.” And immediately he took off for the nearest 
county office. 

Mr. Garurnes. I appreciate your giving us that opinion. 

Mr. Dogeerr. It upset our program. We have to set up our pro- 
grams, you know, at least 60 days ahead of the time of getting them 
to the field. And had we had the same information available to 
us on the first of November that we had on the first of January, I 
think that we would have gone to farm maximums, knowing full well 
that we would have been in trouble. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Doggett; you have been going into this thing 
mighty carefully. Now I wonder if you had information that it is 
very difficult to get credit for the making of a 1958 cotton crop in the 
referred-to sections. 

Mr. Doacrerr. We were present with that situation, that that was 
a factor. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, we have had reports to that effect : that the bankers 
have encouraged farmers to sign up for acreage reserve. 

Now, there is one other thing, too, that I think we ought to point 
out : This program is rather complicated. ; 

Mr. Garuines. Now, just a minute, Mr. Meyer. You say some 
lending institutions encouraged them to go into the bank this year? 

Mr. Meyer. The Congressman from Texas told me that over the 
telephone last Friday. 

Mr. Garuines. I think there is no question about it. 

Mr. Doccerr. We received that as scuttlebutt. 
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Mr. Poagr. I had that information. 

Mr. Jones. May Task a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Here is a thing I cannot reconcile, though. 

I notice in California, while the signup out there involved a little 
over $7 million, you set up their allocation for this year $1 million 
higher; whereas, in Arizona, the allocation of the payments last year 
was $6 million, and you set up the allotment this year for $4,624,000. 
And yet, in both of those States, on their signup to date, one ‘of them 
is less than half a million dollars in Arizona, and less than $1 million 
in California. 

It seems like those two figures there cannot be reconciled. One is 
reduced, and the other one increased. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Those two columns are commitments. 

Mr. Jones. No, I am talking about this new sheet you have here, 
the allotment or allocation for 1958. 

Mr. Doaeerr. I think I can explain that, Mr. Jones, in this way: 
Arizona participation last year, the average put-in was very large, 
much over the $3,000 limitation. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Dogerrr. And we used that as a factor to scale both California 
and Arizona. 

But California does have quite a number of small allotments, or 
relatively small allotments, in comparison to Arizona. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Doacerr. So, we did not scale—see, both of them were entitled 
to more money this year than they received last year. 

Mr. Jones. But you did not show that. 

Mr. Meyer. In Arizona. 

Mr. Jones. Because of the large payments you did that. 

Mr. Doceerr. Because of the large payments, we just scaled them 
down, thinking that there would not be the demand. 

And I think that the signup will show we are correct. 

Mr. Jones. You think that will continue. 

Now, this seems to be the only cases where the signup to date—now, 
in other words, in California, they have only signed up 10 percent of 
their total money that would be available to them under this allotment. 

And Arizona has signed up a little less than 10 percent of what their 
allotment would be this year. 

Then, of course, the same thing now, when you go down to—well, 
you do not show New Mexico on this first sheet you have here. I do 
not know what their signup has been. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, it 1s there. 

Mr. Jones. No, they do not show it on this sheet what they signed 
up. 

Mr. Meyer. Oh, there was no report from New Mexico. 

Mr. Jones. And I guess none for Nevada either. 

Mr. Meyer. No. 

Mr. Hagen. I expect you will get a smaller signup from California 
this year. 

Mr. Meyer. We expect neither one of those States will use their 
allocation. 
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Mr. Jones. Will it be possible for some of that money to be trans- 
ferred to those other States ? 

Mr. Meyer. That is what I said when I answered this gentleman 
over here. 

Mr. Gatuines. That would be a considerable sum, too. 

Mr. Meyer. I doubt if it would be over four or five million dollars. 
Of course, that is a lot of money, but it depends on how much money 
you need. 

Mr. Poaae. In the State of Texas we anticipate that all those who 
have actually signed up—I am not talking about those on the waiting 
list, but those who are actually signed up—there is enough money to 
take care of all of them. 

Mr. Meyer. That depends on what happens in these counties that 
did not get started. They can bring it up a little higher on that. 

Mr. Poage. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. There could be a lot of their allocation for the State 
of California, for example, that might be used. 

You take the 1958 allocation of $8,168,000. Only $163,230 has been 
actually signed up at the time the program was closed. 

Mr. Meyer. You see, they are continuing to sign agreements out 
there, and we will have a pretty good report when we get another 
week’s signup gr to us the middle of this coming week. 

Mr. Jones. They do not have any condition which caused them to 
have any reason to want to hurry, then ‘ 

Mr. Meyer. Unless they had a county that had exhausted its alloca- 
tion. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Let me see if T can get one thing accurate here in 
the record. 

Do you anticipate—“anticipate” is not very accurate, I concede— 
do you anticipate that there will be any States that will not sign up 
their entire allocation ? 

Mr. Doacerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And do you anticipate it will run between four and 
five million dollars, you say ? 

Mr. Doccerr. Well, there I hate to commit ourselves oni that. 

We have got out there in the Western States approximately $15 
million. 

Mr. Anernetuy. And you contemplate transferring that to these 
deficit areas ? 

Mr. Doscerr. Yes, sir; whatever is available. 

Mr. Garuines. Any further questions? 

Mr. Poage. I just want to ask if you are not going to recommend 
any continuation of the acreage reserve, are you / 

Mr. Meyer. You have had the recommendation on that. 

Mr. Poacr. I have read the President’s recommendation. You are 
not recommending that we continue it, are you ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. No, sir. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Has anyone been suggested as a liquidator for 
this bank? 

Mr. Poser. I do not want the job. 

Mr. Gatrurnes. We thank you gentlemen very much. 

The Cramman (Mr. Cooley presiding). Gentlemen, I apprecia- 
ate your waiting until we could arrange to have these gentlemen ap- 
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year and tell us something about the conference they had this morn- 
ing with Secretary Benson concerning the problem of cotton. | 

Mr. Rhea Blake was at the hotel, and I called him and asked him 
to come up. We also have with us Mr. Charlie Cannon, of Cannon 
Mills, and Mr. Gordan McCabe, of the J. P. Stevens Co., and Mr. 
Lew Barringer, who is also with Cannon Mills. 

Mr. Blake, if it is agreeable with the committee, we would like 
you to make a brief statement and tell us something about your con- 
ference with the Secretary, and also something about the situation 
cotton is in at the moment; that is, good quality cotton for domestic 
consumption. 

Go ahead, Rhea, and do this quickly, because it is late, and mem- 
bers are eager to leave as soon as they can. 


STATEMENT OF C. A. CANNON, PRESIDENT, CANNON MILLS, CHAIR- 
MAN, COTTON COMMITTEE, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURING 
INSTITUTE, KANAPOLIS, N. C.: ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM RHEA 
BLAKE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COTTON 
COUNCIL, MEMPHIS, TENN.; AND READ P. DUNN, JR., FOREIGN 
TRADE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Mr. Brake. Gentlemen, we certainly appreciate your waiting here 
for us. Mr. Chairman, I think the best way for us to present this 
problem is to repeat for you briefly what we went through with the 
Secretary this morning, and I think that, in itself, tells the whole 
story. 

The CHairMaNn, All right, sir. 

Mr. Buiaxe. We have a véry critical supply situation on cotton. 
The Cotton Council met in Phoenix, Ariz., Monday and Yuesday of 
last week and passed a resolution urging an immediate increase of 
acreage in 1958 sufficient to produce the cotton that we need, the 
qualities of cotton that we need. to meet the requirements of our 
domestic mills and our foreign customers. 

Now, this supply situation must be looked at in two parts. One 
is the quantity aspect, the numbers of bales that we have. The other 
is the quality aspect, what kind of cotton is in those bales. 

Now, with regard to quantity, last August 1 we had 11 million 
baies carryover. This next August 1 we anticipate the carryover 
will be down to 8 million bales. Now, by any standards that we have 
ever known heretofore, 8 million bales has been considered a pretty 
good-sized surplus. But a careful analysis of this carryover shows 
that it is composed predominately of a lot of peor quality cotton. 

On the quantity side, I think the first thing that we need to ree- 
ognize is that we have a changed situation. Foreign consumption 
of cotton has been going up at a terrific rate for a great many years. 
For the last 12 years, foreign consumption of cotton has increased 
more than a million bales a year, and it is now more than double 
what it was at the end of World War IT. 

Now, what this means is that we have a vastly increased consump- 
tive demand that we have to supply. And, naturally, our working 
stocks, carryover stocks, have to be related to the consumption that 
they are supposed to serve. 
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We have two charts here that we want to use in this little presenta- 
tion. 

The first one is on the quantity side. It shows world cotton stocks 
on August 1. 

Mr. Poace. August 1, when ¢ 

Mr. Brake. Justa minute. Beginning in 1946—— 

Mr. Poacr. I see. 

Mr. Buake (continuing). And going through 1958. There is a 
column here for each one of these years, showing what the situation 
was on August 1 of that year. 

Stocks are expressed in terms of months of foreign consumption. 
The red part ofthe bar represents the amount of stock held in foreign 
countries, and the blue part the amount held in the United States. 

The top of each bar represents the total that was on hand on August 
| in each of these years. 

And, as I said, this is in terms of the number of months of con- 
sumption that these stocks would supply. 

This chart was taken out of a report that MacHorne, our chief 
economist, made at our annual meeting in Phoenix. I want to read 
you just a couple of paragraphs from this report that describe the 
significance of this chart. 

We came out of World War II with high stocks, both in the United States 
and in foreign countries. 

And you ean certainly see that that was the situation, by this bar 
here, in 1946. 

The Cuamman. What was the situation in 19517 

Mr. Buake. I am coming to it in just a minute, Harold. 

The Cuarrmman. All right. 

Mr. Brave. The totals of the two, that is, the foreign and the 
domestic stock, worked down very rapidly in the first few years after 
the war. And then we came to the fall of 1949, and the formula that 
is set up in our laws said that we must have acreage allotments in 
1950. 

The formula said that we must take account of the raw stocks in 
the United States, which at that time were showing a tendency to 
rise. But the formula ignored the fact that foreign stocks had come 
down from here to here [indicating], and that really the total of the 
two was not very high at all. 

Sharp acreage limitations were announced, as you will remember, 
m the fall of 1949. And the world was immedately confronted with 
the prospect of a tight supply situation for the season ahead. 

The Korean war, coming in June of 1950, greatly multiplied this 
crisis. But a rather acute shortage was actually on us even if there 
had been no Korean war. 

All through the early months of 1950, prices were rising and for- 
eigners were importing more cotton. This is before Korea broke. 
Our crop failure in 1950 actually would have sent world prices shoot- 
ing up, even if there had been no Korea. 

What we had here was a combination of three things: We had 
moderate United States stocks, relatively low foreign stocks, and the 
announcement of severe acreage restrictions for the year ahead. 

The Korean war and poor crop weather were added factors. And 
the combination brought us a drastic rise in the world price of cotton. 
It brought us a 5-million-bale increase in foreign cotton production 
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within 2 seasons. It greatly stimulated the production and consump- 
tion of foreign cotton. 

It was the primary factor in giving us 4 years of grief on the export 
market, and it was by far the biggest of all reasons why the farmers 
had to take such painful reductions in acreage during the past 4 
seasons. 

It was all very largely a situation which could have been prevented 
if the American farmer had been allowed to plant enough cotton in 
the year 1950. 

Now, what do we have today # 

The Coarman. Well, wait 1 minute. We did not have acreage 
allotments in 1950, did we ? 

Mr. Buake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anernetruy. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Did we not have an embargo in 1951 / 

Mr. Buake. Yes. You would not have had to have the embargo in 
1951 if we had not had acreage allotments in 1950, Harold. 

The Caarrman. I was under the impression that we lifted it in 
1950. 

Mr. Brake. Allotments were in effect for the crop year 1950. They 
were lifted in 1951. 

The Cuairman. Then the following year after 1950, in 1951 we 
put in an embargo? 

Mr. Brake. We precipitated a price crisis, and ran out of cotton. 
You see, this blue part of the bar, was all the cotton left in the United 
States. 

Mr. Garuings. And also that applied in 1952, as well. 

Mr. Biake. We did not get back to it, as you know, Mr. Gathings, 
for quite a while. 

The Coairman. In 1953 we did get a 16-million-bale crop, did we 
not ¢ 

Mr. Buake. Yes; I think it was 1953—either 1953 or 1954—when 
we hit the 16 million bale crop. 

All right, going on from this situation, which I hope has taught 
us all a lesson, to where we are now. You see that these stocks built 
up and that now they are coming back down again. 

What have we today / 

We have the prospect. next August 1 of United States stocks that 
are moderate in quantity, considering the size of the market being 
served, and the prospects of foreign stocks that are low, very low. 

[ call your attention to the fact that next August 1 in the foreign 
countries there will be only 4 months’ supply of cotton, on the aver- 
age, and that is the lowest of record except this freak situation that 
developed in 1956, when foreign countries were anticipating our ex- 
port program, and let their stocks get right down to bedrock at that 
time. 

And, we have received an announcement of severe acreage restric- 
tions for the season ahead, just the comparable situation to what we 
had back in 1949. W do not have a Korean war, but we have got 
many trouble spots around the world that could flare into little wars 
or big wars. 

And on top of this—and this is the most important of all—we have 
the fact that the American carryover next August 1 is extremely 
short of good quality cotton. 
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On the quality aspect, now, I am going to get Read Dunn to give 
you the essence of that situation. 

The CaarrmMan. You were talking about the quality ¢ 

Mr. Buake. Quality. 

The CuarrMan. Before you get away from that, the figures I have 
here show that on August 1, 1958, we will have only 708,000 bales of 
good cotton. 

Mr. Buaxe. You will have what ¢ 

The CuarrMan. 708,000 bales, that is all. 

Mr. Buaxe. I think that is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And we shall have about 8 million overall bales 
to carry over. 

Mr. Buake. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Now, that means that in this 8 million bale in- 
ventory there is an accumulation of “dogtail” or “junk” cotton; is 
that right? 

Mr. Buiake. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cannon has got a little statement that he wants 
to make, amplifying this, in just a moment. 

Read, then will you go on with the quality aspect ? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, you go ahead. 

But that is right. It gradually comes down to August, you will 
have only this 708,000 bales. 

Mr. Dunn. Yes. 

If I could make some general comments on this situation, it might 
help in making it clear. 

his scarcity of good grade cottons has developed because of the 
simple fact that offtake has exceeded production in the better quality 
cottons for many years. 

We have grown accustomed to expecting about three-fourths of 
our crop to be in grades of Strict Low Middling or better. However, 
2 years ago this percentage dropped to about 66 percent. And this 
year, one of the worst years we have known from the standpoint of 
weather damage, the percentage of strict lows and better in the crop, 
according to the USDA figures released yesterday, will be only 56 
percent, as compared to a norm of 73-75 percent. 

Now, at the same time, the offtake, the demand on the part of our 
customers at home and abroad has been improving. The demand has 
been increasing in terms of quality. Only 5 years ago the offtake was 
about 71 percent for strict lows and better. Last year it had built up 
to 86 percent of strict lows and better. 

Now, it may be helpful to point out the reasons for this. The mar- 
kets which formerly used low-grade cottons—the bag markets and 
things like that—are markets where we have been sustaining heavy 
losses. In the bag market, for instance, to paper. Also, in the finer 
goods, with competition from the manmade fibers and synthetics, and 
so forth, the introduction of new chemical finishes requires high-grade 
cottons in order to get quality products profits. 

Because of the change in the demand of the kinds of goods, the 
mills in this country have been moving toward higher-grade cotton. 
I will not dwell further on that, because I think Mr. Cannon can ex- 
plain this point better than I. But this has been true abroad as well 
as at home. 

Now, let us see what has happened. Can you all see this chart? 
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The CHarrMan,. Yes. 

Mr. Dunn. The red is production, the blue is stocks, and the yellow 
is offtake. This is the 1956-57 season, 1957-58 season, and a projec- 
tion for 1958-59 season. 

On August 1, 1956, we entered this season with a stock of about 10 
million bales of strict Low Middling and better grades. That year 
we produced 9.5 million, which gave us a total of 1914 million bales of 
strict lows and better. 

The offtake this year was 14.1 million bales, strict lows and better. 
This carryover, then, was cut in half from 10 million to 5.4 million 
bales of strict lows and better qualities. This year the percentage of 
our crop year in strict lows or better dropped to only 56 percent. So 
that we are producing only about 6 million bales of these qualities. 
The carryover plus the production, amounts to about 11.5 million 
bales. 

Now, what is going to be the offtake? Let us say that we expect an 
offtake in total of about 1314 million bales. Now, if we applied the 
same percentage of strict lows and better, which obtained in this 
year, 86 percent, the offtake of strict lows and better would be about 
here. 

Now, we have taken as conservative a figure as we know how to 
take, an offtake of 70 percent of strict lows and better. This is as low 
as the percentage offtake has been in 18 years. Most of our friends 
say we are entirely too low on this estimate. 

This would mean almost doubling the offtake of low grades as com- 
pared with last year. 

But suppose that we do this. The carryover of Strict Lows and 
better which will result on August 1, 1958, is 1,800,000 bales. Now, 
if you apply the same percentage, 86 percent, to it, it would be way 
under 1 million bales. 

This is what we might expect to produce in 1958-59. If we as- 
sume that the acreage is planted and the acreage harvested is going 
to be about the same as it was in the courrent season, that is, 17.6 
million acres with 3 million acres plus in the soil bank, and with al- 
most a million acres underplanted and abandoned, approximately the 
same as in the current season, and with the average of the 3-year yield 
of about 405 pounds, this would give us a production of 8.4 million 
bales, or a total supply of only 10.2 million bales. 

What kind of offtake might we expect? If this is all the cotton we 
are going to have, it is very idifficult to see how we could expect an 
offtake of more than 13 or 1314 million bales. This is low indeed. 

However, if we had a full supply of qualities, we think there is 
every reason to expect the offtake would be 1414 million bales. 

But we will be at least a million bales short of having enough cot- 
ton to meet that offstake, and we would have no carryover whatsoever 
of Strict Middlings and better. 

Now, the law says that the normal carryover is defined as 30 percent 
of the estimated disappearance, domestic consumption and exports. 
If we calculate that the estimated disappearance of Strict Low Mid- 
dlings and above is about 11-plus million bales, then we would have 
to calculate 3.4 million bales as the normal carryover required. This 
gives you a deficit of 4.4 million bales next season in the amount 
needed to meet the anticipated demand plus providing the minimum 
carryover of 30 percent. 
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And I think most all people in the industry will now agree that a 
30-percent carryover is indeed a minimum and too low, when it is 
considered that we are the stockholders of the world. 

Now let me remind you of how conservative these estimates have 
been. We have estimated this offtake at 70 percent. If we apply 
the same percentage this year and this figure were up here, this deficit 
would go about to the ad of the chart. We have not even considered 
here the problem of staples, this is only grades. 

For the last 5 or 6 years we have produced much more cotton in the 
short stable lengths than we have been able to dispose of. So this 
problem of quality is further complicated by the availability and 
continued production of more short stables than we have been dis- 
posing of. 

Now, if we take even this small deficit, 414 million bales, it would 
take a production of 614 million bales to give you 41% million bales 
of strict Low Middlings and better, figured at 75 percent. 

Mr. Garuines. Excuse me for interrupting. 

Do you figure on the basis of an average year, not 1957 but 1956, do 
you figure that out of the total production of 1956 that some 70 per- 
cent were Strict Low Middling and better type of cotton ? 

Mr. Poagr. Seventy-three. 

Mr. Dunn. The 5-year average is 73 percent. This year it dropped 
down to 56 percent. In 1955 it had dropped down to 66 percent. 
But the average before this year was 73-percent production. 

Now, therefore, to apply this deficit would take a production 50 
percent more than is now being anticipated in 1958-59. 

The Cuarrman. With a 50-percent increase in acreage? 

Mr. Dunn. In production. 

Mr. Garuines. Of this type of cotton ? 

Mr. Dunn. Total production. 

The Cuatrman. To get the quantity of the quality you would have 
to have an increase of 50 percent of the acreage ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. To make it real simple, say this is 41%4 million bales. 
Now, to get 41% million bales of Strict Low and above, you have to 
have 614 million bales in total production, in round figures. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Dunn. Now, the crop expected is 111% million bales. So if 
you need another 614 million bales vou must more than double 
production. 

The Cuarrman. What does that mean in acreage increase, assum- 
ing that the average per-acre yield is about the same ? 

Mr. Dunn. I will have to make a little calculation to be precise on 
that. 

About the same expansion in acres—about 50 percent expansion, 
something around 20 to 21 million acres. 

The Cuarrman. Overall, that would be an increase of about 4 mil- 
lion, or 444 million. 

Mr. Dunn. This would mean harvested acres and a normal year. 

Mr. Cuarrman. How much increase would there be in the planted 
acres ? 

Mr. Dunn. Well, you cannot 

The Cuarmran. If you planted 17 and something now? 

Mr. Dunn. You cannot say 17, Mr. Cooley, because planted acres 
means nothing. It is harvested acres that you must have. 
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The CHairMan. All right. We do not deal with harvested acres, 
we deal with planted acres, do we not ? 

Mr. Dunn. All right. If we expected harvested acres, this year to 
be 1314 million—that is 13.6 million, you will have to have a 50-percent 
increase in that. That isa total of 2114 million acres. 

Mr. Poacr. To further complicate it, the only thing this committee 
has got any jurisdiction over, we cannot determine planted or harvested 
acres, we can only determine allotments. And what do you have to 
do on total allotment / 

The CHairMan. The allotment cannot exceed 1714. How much 
would you have to increase that allotment to get the quality 4 

Mr. Dunn. Rhea, do you want to take up from here? Let Rhea 
answer. 

Mr. Brake. Let me just make one point here. I want to go back to 
this quantity chart just 1 minute. 

You see this bar represents what our anticipated position is next 
August 1. And we showed you this much United States stock. Well, 
in light of what Read has just shown us with regard to this quality 
position, we have not got this much stock ; we have something like this. 
Which means, gentlemen—and this is tremendously import int—whieh 
means that we will be down below the.total stock that we had back 
here in 1951 when we precipitated the worst crisis that this cotton 
industry has ever had, and did it more damage than anything that has 
ever happened to it in its entire history. 

So actually the quantity side of this thing and the quality side have 
got to tie together here to really see the picture that we are talking 
about. 

Now I want toask Mr. Cannon to give you 2 or 3— 

The Cuatrman. Before you get to that, answer one proposition that 
has bothered all of us. 

Mr. Buake. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. As Bob pointed out, we deal with allotted acres. 
Under the law now, we can allot only so many acres. How many 
allotted acres, now, would you have to have to get the right amount 
of cotton of the quality that you need / 

Mr. Brake. Mr. Cooley, if you could get them planted, it would 
take approximately a 50-percent. increase in the acreage allotment. 
But we all recognize—— 

The CHarrman. You mean about 81% million more acres ? 

Mr. Poacge. Surely you do not mean that. 

Mr. Brake. I mean it would take about a 50-percent increase im 
the acreage allotment to get it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Quantity of quality cotton / 

Mr. Biake. Right. Now, I know this sounds fantastic. 

Mr. Poacr. That is 25 million acres. 

Mr. ABERNETHY, No: it would not be 25, because you have got 3 
million in the soil bank and a million that would not be planted. 

Mr. Poacr. He said a 50-percent increase in the present allotment, 
and that is 1714 million acres, and half of that is 814 million 
acres, and you add 81 to 1714 and you have got over 25 million acres, 

Mr. Buake. Iam sorry. I was talking about harvested acres and 
not allotted acres. 

Mr. Poace. Do not give us percentages, just tell us how many 
allotted acres you think we have got to have. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. 6,750,000, is that what you are saying / 

Mr. Dunn. No; I figure more nearly five. But, Rhea, go ahead 
andsayit. Youhave got to be realistic. 

Mr. Poace. We will take judicial knowledge of the need of this. 
We are smart enough to know the cotton quality is bad, and we are 
smart enough to know you need cotton. But what we want to know 
is have you got something you can do about it ? 

Mr. Buaxe. He is telling me he can figure faster than I can. He 
tells me that it will take a little over 714 million acres. 

Mr. Poacr. Is that what you are telling us that we need, 2414 million 
acres allotment ? 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Cooley, he is talking about a 17.6 million allot- 
ment; 3 million acres is what we want to add onto that, 3 million 
acres. I just wanted to explain what Mr. Blake was doing. He was 
taking 50 percent of 13 and you were taking 50 percent of 17. That is 
all the figures come to here. 

The Cuarrman. I think Mr. Cannon has it exactly right. That is 
the way I understand it. When you talk about 1714 million acres 
now, you are talking about adding 3 million acres. That is a different 
proposition. 

Let me ask you this. You all went to see the Secretary today, and 
I have been called from one end of the cotton country to the other, and 
people want to know whether or not, in my opinion, the Secretary has 
any right to increase the acreage, and I know that we did put a pro- 
vision in the law that gave him the right to increase acreage. He can- 
not decrease it, but he can increase it, upon making certain definite 
findings of an emergency nature. 

Now, if what you say is true, the emergency that we now face is just 
about as great as the one we faced in 1951 when we actually embargoed 
cotton ; is that not right ? 

Mr. Buake. That is exactly right. It may even be worse. 

The Cuarrman. Now, did you emphasize that when talking with 
the Secretary ? 

Mr. Brake. Wesure did. 

The Cuatrman. Did he indicate that he thought that he had the 
power to do something to relieve the situation ? 

Mr. Buaxe. No; he said that he was not sure about his position, he 
was not sure whether he had the authority under existing law or not, 
that he had been looking into it. He assured us that they would give 
it preferred attention immediately and try to arrive at some decision 
as to whether or not he had the authority and also what they might 
recommend. 

The CuatrMan. I assume that you showed him these charts that 
you are now showing us? 

Mr. Buake. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You pointed out to him that in August 1958 we 
would have a deficit of over 4 million bales of good cotton ? 

Mr. Buaxe. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Now, how does he expect to take care of the domes- 
tic mills? Is he going to put another embargo on cotton to keep the 
cotton at home, or is he going to increase the acreage, or what did he 
indicate ? 

Mr. Buaxe. I do not know, Mr. Cooley. He did not give us any 
commitment this morning. He was very considerate. @ gave us a 
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good hearing and he seemed to be very surprised and very much 
interested in this situation. It is quite evident that it was much 
worse than anything that he had anticipated, and, frankly, it is an 
awfully lot worse than any of us had anticipated. 

The thing is just shocking. You just cannot comprehend the 
meaning. 

Mr. Axnernetuy. Rhea, did his statisticians in the Department 
agree that such a situation now exists? 

Mr. Brake. Substantially. 

The CuarrmMan. Are your charts not based upon USDA figures? 

Mr. Brake. Yes; except the projections. They do not make pro- 
jections, as you know. But up to the point of the projections, they 
doagree. They had just received the ginnings report yesterday after- 
noon, and it indicated we almost did not produce any white cotton 
compared to the previous January report. 

So that the situation has turned out much worse than they realized 
it was going to turn out. The gravity of this thing is just now dawn- 
ing on him now too. 

Mr. ( ‘ooley, what we said to him was this. We said that we needed 
enough acres—we did not tell him what percentage of acres to in- 
crease or how many acres to increase, for the simple reason that when 
you make an increase this late, this close to planting time, farmers 
have made their plans and it is hard to tell how much of the increase 
will be planted. 

So we talked in terms of bales we needed. We said we needed 
enough acres allocated to produce an absolute minimum of 14 million 
bals in 1958. And we are now estimating the production of 11144. So 
that is an increase of 214 million bales. 

Now, we pointed out the fact that if you did that, you would not 
do anything but just keep even. In other words, you would just 
be producing the size crop that it takes to supply the quality cotton 
that we are going to have to supply this year. In other words, this 
does not do anything to build back this carryover of quality cotton. 

The Cuarrman. What do you propose to do? 

Mr. Brake. Now, we said by all means we realize we cannot build 
back the whole thing in 1 year. That is the point which I think was 
a little confusing a minute ago. We did not recommend a 6-million- 
bale increase this year. We said we must have a 214 million bale in- 
crease and we ought to build back the carryover as far as it is practi- 
cal to do so. We did not go specifically into how far, but we had 
hoped it might go at least another million bales. Mr. Cannon said, 
instead of 14 million bales, from 15 to 16. 

Now, Mr. Cannon is in a lot better position than most of us to 
comment on this particular crisis that the mills are in as a result. 

The CHatrman. I agree with Bob. We are going to assume that 
the facts you have given us are accurate unless somebody denies it, 
and that. you are in an acute situation and need some relief. 

What do you propose to do with the junk cotton that we have on 
hand, amounting to an enormous number of bales? 

Mr. Buake. Well, Mr. Cooley, we did not go into, with him today, 

what will have to be done with regard to this 8 million bales of low- 
grade cotton, approximately, we have—— 

The Cuarrman. I know this committee has work to do, but will you 
confer with other segments of the cotton industry and be prepared to 
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give Mr. Gathings’ subcommittee some definite and positive recom- 
mendations about what to do with this other cotton / 

Mr. Buaxe. We certainly will. And we think, in a word, that we 
have got to face the problem that exists. We have got to set up a 
system to provide for the orderly liquidation of that cotton over a 
period of time. You cannot force it on the market. It has got to be 
priced at a lower price than it is now being priced in order to move 
it into consumption. 

The Cuairman. We have spent a gigantic sum of money on a pro- 
gram. Why can we not subsidize some of that / 

Mr. Buaxe. Frankly, I think we are going to have to sell it at a 
loss. That is another way of saying subsidy, but I think you are going 
to have to sell this at a lower price in order to move it into consump- 
tion. 

We cannot be misled by the fact that because we have approximately 
$ million bales stacked up here, we have an adequate supply of the 
kind of cotton it takes. 

Mr. Poace. To what extent will this spotted cotton displace white 
cotton if you lower the price sufficiently / 

Mr. Buaxe. This gets to Mr. Cannon now. This is exactly the point 
that he is better qualified than any of us to make, 

The Cuairman. Mr. Cannon, what do you think about that propo- 
sition ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. About the replacing? 

The CHairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Congressman, just let me take my presentation 
that I want to make to you, and if I may answer questions when I get 
there I will kind of go over with you what I went over with Mr. Benson 
this morning. 

Now, there is no conflict, gentlemen, here between the Cotton Coun- 
cil’s statement that they made to you and ours. They are taken from 
a different viewpoint. I represent the cotton textile industry. The 
Cotton Council represents here in their figures the world consumption 
and offtake of American cotton. We are interested in that. 

The mills want the American production of cotton to be for an ex- 
port market, because that is the only way that we are ever going to 
secure these selections of grades and staples that we require. 

So I have prepared, and you have this chart before you here, this set 
of figures which I think represents to you the condition of the Ameri- 
can mills that they find themselves in on August the first of this year. 
And if you will just bear with me a minute, I would like to go over 
this chart. 

If you will take the first column, you will notice there we come down 
to 11,158,000 bales of cotton. That is what we carried over last August 
the first. Up to November the 30th of this year we had ginned, and 
you will notice at the bottom of the column, 7,998,000 bales. Now, the 
Department of Agriculture figures show that 6,270,000 bales of that 
cotton were in what they term “white cotton,” good Ordinary through 
good Middling. 

Now, please note that there are two grades below what he is speaking 
of in that white cotton. I am taking the Department of Agriculture’s 
figures. At that point we have to project, because we did not have the 
ginnings after November 30. But. if you will take column 3, you will 
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notice there we estimated that the ginnings will be in the same propor- 
tion as the 1956 crop after November 30. 

Now, as of today, it is a wild assumption, because the weather was 
bad and the ginnings were much lower. But had they been the same 
as they were ‘last year, we would have ginned 1,520,000 bales of white 
cotton. That is in your first column, total white, down there. 

The CuairMan. Since November? 

Mr. Cannon. Since November 30 

Then if you will add all those 3 columns together, you come over 
there to where we have a supply of 14,441,000 bales of white cotton. 

Now, then, the disappearanc e by grades and staple is your next col- 
umn there, up in 5. And you Will notice that that is based on the 
1956-57 disappearance as per the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, reduced proportionately to 14 million bales. 

Now, you know the Department of Agriculture estimated the off- 

tuke this year would be 14 million bales. That is American consump- 
tion and exports, That is far too low, in passing, but that is what they 
estimate ; so we took their figures. 

That would be 13,733,000 ‘bales of that cotton would have gone out of 
white cotton. That would leave us 700,000 bales of white cotton in the 
United States or in the stock on August 1, 1958. 

Now, gentlemen, please look there. ‘That antic ipates that we have 
got 297,000 bales of cotton Strict Middling and 563,000 bales of Mid- 
dling cotton more than we have got. We are in the hole that much. 
So we have got to go down and substitute Strict Low Middling and 
Low Middling or Good Ordinaries to even get out on that basis. 

The CHairman. Go back to your figure “of 708,000 bales. That. 
according to this memorandum, is only a 2 weeks’ supply. 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Now, gentlemen, when I am gone you look at this—and I know you 
have got plenty of time to do that.’ You will see down there on ‘the 
last column under column 5 “Other colored cotton” minus 188, and 
you wind up with more lowgrade “Other color” cottons, 1,971,000 
bales, than you had for the whole supply season—1957-58, 1,783,000. 
That represents the cotton that was overclassed in the CCC and was 
sold out as one grade and had to be reclassed and had to be dropped 
down into another grade. So it comes out of white cotton and goes 
over there long after the supply figures are made up. That is what 
they had in the stocks that were overclassed. 

Now, gentlemen, that is 708,000 bales of so-called white cotton. 
And, frankly, at our mills we do not use Low Middling or Good Ordi- 
naries. Lam taking Government classification. 

When you take that and do not take that into consideration on the 
staples—and Read got off into that inadvertently, because none of these 
figures refer to sti uples—w e are just hopelessly out of cotton. 

“Now, why? Come of our friends want to know why in the dickens 
we do not buy this low-grade cotton. Mr. Cooley, you and I, we know 
denim is a big user of low-grade cotton. We know in 1951, when the 
Korean war came on, the Government bought a great deal of fabrics 
for battle dress, they call it, twills and other cord items. They 
found out better ukebiale would do a better job, and they have no 
specifications for it. That is where one of our peak demands might 
have been on the short notice, denims having gone out of style. You 
do not see a workingman dressed in denims any more. He is wearing 
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sateens and broken twills and poplins and all those things. So, we 
connot make cotton goods out of this low-grade cotton. We have got 
no demand for it. And that is what I want to explain to you. 

Mr. Poace. The only man who buys that denim is the farmer, and 
he cannot do any better. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Poage, the Cannon mill was going to Texas to 
build you a denim mill, and they stopped. They found out the eus- 
tomers were not wearing the denims any more. 

Mr. Poacr. No; they just found out they did not have the money to 
pay for the denims. 

Mr. Cannon. No; but, gentlemen that is a serious problem here. 
Our course goods have been invaded by paper, by rayon, and any- 
thing else that will replace it. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cannon, what are we going to do with this dog- 
tailed cotton we have? What do you propose we do? 

Mr. Cannon. We are going to do it, get away with it, one way or 
another. I would like you to just think kind of orderly, you know. 
That cotton is the dregs of 6 years’ accumulation of cotton, aud our 
loan based on Middling seven-eighths, the lower grade cotton, was 
not allowed to go to its proper value. It has been held up artificially 
and gotten into the loan at prices which would not have been con- 
sumed at that time. Now, when we get a proper loan base on 
Middling age cotton, automatically these undesirable grades will go 
to a lower price, and every time you go down in price you widen 
the market, and we will make more mop yarns, we may make more 
yarn goods, and a thousand and one things, gloves. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Cannon, right there; we did lower the e xport pric e 
on this 2 9 years ago, did we not, from 90 to T7 pe reent of par ity ? Ve 
are not selling any more of the low-grade cotton today. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. P oage, I am al; ad you asked that question. The 
difference in these low-grade cottons on account of having the Mid- 
dling seven-eighths base is not great enough to cause their use. 

Mr. Poage. You are trying to tell me the differential is not great 
enough ? 

Mr. Cannon. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Poace. The differential might not be great enough; that may 
be true. But merely the fact that you lower the export. price does 
not move them into the market, does it ? 

Mr. Cannon. It does not, because many of those low-grade cottons 
would not even compete with card strips. That is the short fiber 
that we take out of the cotton that we cannot use in our mills and sell 
for low-grade stuff. Some of this stuff is lower than that. I do 
not know whether it sells at 15 cents a pound or 20 cents a pound, o 
5 cents a pound, but there is a use of it for some purpose; maybe it is 
stuffing mattresses. But we have got it in there because we had a 
higher price than anybody could use it for. And it is the accumulated 
dregs of six cotton crops. We did not have it in there in 1951. I 
testified to tha‘ when I was here before. 

On account of the soil bank and unplanted acreage this year, we 
are harvesting off 13,600,000 now; on September 1 the Department of 
Agriculture estimated that we produce 146; pounds per acre. On ac- 
count of the bad weather, on December J they have reduced that to 
390 pounds per acre. And, gentlemen, that is the greatest loss that 
we have ever seen in the history of the cotton business in a similar 
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period. The production was cut 56 pounds to the acre by the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates. And they are not going to gin 
that much, I do not think, and, cert tainly, not any more ‘than that. 

So there is an emergency, and that was caused by an act of God 
and the weather. We cannot blame anybody for that, and that is 
what has made this thing more aggravating than it was the last time 
I talked to you. 

Getting back to the acreage, 440 pounds to the acre, if we produce 
20 million acres of cotton we will produce 16 million bales of cotton. 
Now, that is somewhere in the neighborhood of what we ought to have 
in order to carry our mills through and begin to build back some of 
this desirable cotton. Mr. Blake said 14 million. We will use the 
14 million. You would be just as bad off at the end of the next period 
as you are now. So, if we can get an increase over your 17.6 million 
of some 3 million acres, and if we can get the cotton back out of the 
soil bank and signed up and get them to plant, then we will be getting 
somwhere, 

Mr. Anernetuy. Get it out of the soil bank? Ttisaliin. 

Mr, Cannon. That is a serious problem, gentlemen. That is Mr. 
Benson’s problem; ms us not dodge the question. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr, Cannon, may I point out this; that most of the 
members here voted against the continuation of the soil bank last year. 

I did; Mr. Cooley did: and, I am sure, others here did. We voted 
sonia continuing the soil bank last year, but the majority of the 
Congress voted and decided to continue it. Mr. Benson recommended 
that it be continued, and it was continued, and the Government did 
make a commitment. 

Mr. Cannon. They cannot go back on it, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poage. I do not think they can, either. We have been in session 
all afternoon here trying to see what we could do about it. Mr. 
Doggett has been here trying to tell us, showing us the wires that went 
out in which they told these | people that they were going to be allowed 
to sign up. I do not think we can back up on that commitment. I 
did not think it was wise. I did not make the rules. But T think our 
Government has got to carry out its commitments once it makes them. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Poa ige, Mr. Benson said this morning that if, on 
account of a 25-percent acreage increase the farmer elected not to go 
into the soil bank, take his full allotment plus his 25 percent, he was 
not bound by any contract at this time; that that was a possibility. 
Now, that would be for the farmer who elected to take his increase In 
acreage rather than the soil bank. But, Mr. Poage, you may remember 
that I testified before you last July and told you the only good the soil 
bank has done was it got the cotton down so low that even the 
farmers—— 

Mir. Poag Ek. You convineed me. 

Mr. Cannon. Lam of the saiie opinion siill, only more so. 

Now, gentlemen, if we had any kind of a né ational emergency today 
we would have the worst panic in this cotton situation that we have 
ever had in this country. The cotton is not in this country to take 
care of the Government specified goods that would be required if 
they went in the market to buy. And to me that is a terrific indict- 
ment. Here we are with money tied up in cotton, paying the farmers 
money not to plant. We are destroying the confidence of our foreign 
buyers of our ability to supply them. Our American mills are today 
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running on the basis of 8 million bales a year, when 9 million ought 
to be the bottom of it, and we ought to be talking about 10 or 11. 

And that is the only thing I fussed with these fellows about pub- 
licly and pri rately. They come along here and say, if we use 8%, if 
we export 5 million bales, we are going to use 14. And then ‘they 
tell you standing up here the world consumption of cotton has been 
going up for 10 years. Does that make sense to you? It does not 
to me. I think until we get that concept out of our minds and quit 
this thing of whittling down what the American mills will use and 
what we can export and how little we permit our farmers to produce, 
we will never get out of this thing. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jonrs. Mr. Cannon, what you have been saying here if nothing 
is done, what is going to happen to the price of this strictly low 
middling and better cotton; why should I not go out and buy all the 
futures I can for this next fall ? 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Jones, the trouble is your futures will not give 
you that cotton. You mean the cotton itself ? 

Mr. Jones. Someone will have to deliver it sometime or be in an 
awful mess; will they not? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. We are in an awful mess right now. We 
‘annot buy enough white cotton to make goods out of. 

Mr. Jones. Is that price not going to just go up considerably above 
the loan / ; 

Mr. Cannon. It is already above the loan. Mr. Jones, if we have 
any kind of cotton goods in this market—you see this sign I am wear- 
ing here: “Business Is Good.” That is the biggest lie I have ever 
told. You do not curtail your cotton consumption 800,000 bales and 
400,000 bales and keep making the same amount of goods. 

The Cyaan. If I understand what Mr. Jones is saying, from 
the standpoint of a speculator who does not actually need the cotton 
and does not want the cotton, you might go into the market and buy 
cotton and make money. But your problem is you have to have the 
cotton. 

Mr. Cannon. We have got to have cotton. 

Mr. Hagen. In effect, if I understand you correctly, what you are 
proposing is that we increase this acreage without discrimination in 
favor of quality; in other words, the Government is going to stimu- 
late 30 percent of junk cotton to get 70 percent of oadt cotton, right ¢ 
That is what you do if you make indiscriminate acreage increases 
across the board. 

Mr. Cannon. Of course, if you increase the acreage just on the 
good ¢ otton, I will be with you. 

Mr. Cannon. Well, sir, if your farmer had the control over what 
he produced, that would be all right. It is a weather proposition. 
That is what happened this time; it is the weather that caused this. 

Mr. Hacen. The farmer gambles with the weather conditions all 
the time. 

Mr. Cannon. I know he gambles with the weather conditions. 
However, here is the real answer: that if the lower grades of cotton 
take a proper discount, then all of the effort would be to make the 
higher grade, and you will cut down on the amount of lower grade. 
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This carryover that we have is out of 6 years’ crops, and it has a 
false value on it for loan purposes. And your lower grade is spread- 
ing out, and next year it will be lower— ‘well, it is too low, but it is 
moving in the right direction, and it was the bad weather. He has 
an accumulation. — 

Mr. Apernettiry. If I might break in. 

I would like to have someone tell this committee what the Secretary 
indicated that he might do. I understand that he would be taking 
it under advisement or that he will be coming before this committee 
and asking for relief. 

Could anyone tell us about that 

Mr. Buake. He told us he would take it under advisement immedi- 
ately and that he would give it preferred attention and preferred 
study, both as to whether or not he had authority to do this; and if 
he had authority, what they should do. Also he said that if he finds 
that he does not have the authority and decides that there should be 
this increase then there is the question of the legislation to be recom- 
mended. 

Mr. Apernetuy. As I understand it, there are three decisions to 
be made: One is whether or not the increase must be had, and whether 
or not we can order the increase under the emergency powers, and, 
thirdly, if not, whether he will come to the committee. 

Mr. Buake. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And those are the decisions that he has to make. 

Did he give any indication as to when he would make them? 

Mr. Braker. No, sir; he did not specify any time. He said just as 
quickly as possible. And we called attention to the fact that in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, they are starting to plant the cotton next 
week, 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is right. 

Mr. Buaxe. And this increase would have to be, if it is going to be 
applicable at all, done right way. It has to be in the farmers’ hands 
by the first of the month. 

The Cuatrman. Have we had a substantial increase in exports of 
American cotton in the last year / 

Mr. Buaxe. We sure have, sir, as the result of the export program. 

And may I make one point ? 

I have a cable from the president of the International Federation 
of C otton "Textile Industries, which represents 80 percent of the sales 
of the world, the outside world, including Japan, Western Europe. 
and what-have-you; and just listen to this: 

International Cotton Council encouraged to learn of views expressed at Phoe- 
nix convention of National Cotton Council regarding United States cotton policy 
are in close harmony with our Venice resolution on the subject. Strongly urge 
you to press for measures to achieve restoration of confidence in stability of sup 
plies at world prices including 1958 crop. 

They served notice on us, and they told us then that what they were 
afraid of was that with the acreage situation under control as it was 
m this country, we might find that we will be fooling around here and 

‘eating another situation like Kore 2a; and if we were to do that, then 
our whole export program would be gone, and everything that we 
have spent on it, and we have spent a lot of money to regain our posi- 
tion in that market. That will all go down the drain because all you 
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are going to do is to precipitate another race to build more rayon 
plants. And on this matter of the rayon plants, gentlemen, I want to 
read 2 or 3 sentences from a letter that was sent by the American Vis- 
cose Corp. 

Here is the photostatic copy in my hand. 

It was on December 30, and it was to the mills of this country and 
here is what they say: 

Today there is industrywide concern over the topquality cotton supply. Stocks 
are not adequate to meet known manufacturing requirements. 

We are sure you are familiar with statistics of the 1958 crop, but, in case you 
missed it, we felt it worthwhile to send along the enclosed reprint from the New 
York Times. This article puts in clear perspective the serious implications for 
United States manufacturers. 

Does this mean a forced shortage of quality fabric this year? Fortunately 
not. High quality rayon, not subject to nature’s whims, is steadily available. 
In blends with cotton, rayon will yield attractive, high-quality, functional, eco- 
nomic fabrics. 

If the shortage of quality cotton is pinching you, remember the following fac- 
tors and let rayon-cotton blends serve as the practical answer to your problem. 

Mr. Poace. Well, now, Mr. Blake, you mentioned—— 

Mr. Buaxke. And this 1s not only—— 

Excuse me, Congressman Poage—in this country but all over the 
world. 

Mr. Poacr. I know and I agree, but you mentioned that they were 
suggesting that they were very much pleased with what you suggested 
at the Cotton Council, and I have heard a lot of talk about what was 
suggested, although I have never seen a statement of what was done 
and nobody told me just what they did suggest. 

What did you suggest as a program for cotton at the Cotton Coun- 
cil? 

Mr. Buaxe. Well, sir, I have that here, too, I will read it. 

In recognition of the critical supply problem confronting the industry in 1958 
and the urgent need for a sound, long-range price and production program for 
cotton designed to provide reasonable farm income, it shall be the policy of the 
council to— 

(a) Urge an inimmediate increase in cotton acreage in 1958 sufficient to pro- 
duce adequate supplies of all qualities of United States cotton needed to meet 
the requirements of our customers both at home and abroad. 

Mr. Poace. Well, that is what you did with Mr. Benson this 
morning. 

Mr. Biaxe. That is right. 

And it goes on to say: 

(0) Urge the adoption of a long-range price and production program that 
will move as rapidly as possible toward (1) expanded production and con- 
sumption of United States cotton; (2) competitive prices for United States 
cotton; and (3) a one-price system for United States cotton that maximizes the 
use of normal trade channels and minimizes the role of Government in cotton 
marketing ; 

(c) Intensify council efforts to make cotton competitive in research and pro- 
motion as well as in price. 

Mr. Poacr. And I notice there that you emphasize 2 or 3 of the 
things that you emphasized in cotton council’s study of the cotton 
prices published a couple of years ago, and that I thought was an 
excellent publication. 

Now, in those three suggestions that you make, you followed those 
recommendations, but I believe it was also stated in that publication 
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that all of these recommendations had to be subject to maintaining 
an adequate income for farmers. 

Isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Buaxr. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. And that was specifically put out in that study, and I 
don’t know of anything that says a thing about the farmers role in 
the last three recommendations. What about it ¢ 

Mr. Brake. Well, the little statement that preceded all three of 
these items—— 

Mr. Poacr. What statement? Where does it say that? 

Mr. Buaxe. Up above, in the first paragraph : 

* * * designed to provide reasonable farm income. 


Lo you see that, at the top, Mr. Poage? At the top of what I read 
to you to begin with? 

Mr. Poacr. Oh, yes; I see that, but it seems to me that you are 
again wishing the farmers well but when it comes to setting out 
anything, then it is different, because you are quite specific and in 
my opinion properly specific about planned production, and I am for 
that and I think it is necessary, and I see that you do have that; and 
then you say that we need competitive prices, and I certainly recognize 
that. We do need competitive prices, and I think that we can all 
agree on that. And, also, you point that out, and you emphasize the 
one-price system, and I have emphasized that as hard as I know how, 
and I agree that the one-price system is extremely important, and 
I also agree that it is important to have all of these things; but in 
my opinion none of them—aithough all of them are equally important 
each with the other—none of them are going to do anything at all 
insofar as a return to the farmer unless you are willing to go oo 

Mr. Buiake. Mr. Poage, we have not in this resolution done but 
one thing so far: We have set the objectives of a long-range cotton 
program—— 

Mr. Poacr. I agree. You set up five of them, I believe, in that 
little booklet, and you said that they were all important; but, then, 
you said that all of these must depend upon the adequate income 
to the farmer. That is what it said there in the study of the prices. 

Now, why don’t we keep emphasizing that ? 

Mr. Buiake. Well, there is no intention on the part of this reso- 
lution and on the part of the committee to reemphasize farmer in- 
come, and the committee did work on it for days and nights on end, 
and all of this question of income was discussed. 

Mr. Poaae. And it was decided that it was good policy not to talk 
about the producer’s income, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Brake. No, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, will you say to this committee, Mr. Blake, for the 
record will you say to this committee that the Cotton Council here 
and now favors a program that will give the farmer an adequate 
income either in the market price or in the payments from the Gov- 
‘rhninent ¢ 

Mr. Brake. Well, the Cotton Council has not said that, so T cannot 
say that. I can assure you that the Cotton Couneil will never rec- 
ommend any program that does not provide a reasonable income for 
the farmer. 
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Mr. Poacr. I am glad to hear that. Now how do you propose to 
provide a re: asonable income for the farmer / 

Mr. Brake. Well, I just told you, that what has happened here 
is this: that they have agreed on these objeectives for a long-range 
program. 

We have not agreed on specific steps that should be taken to 
reach those objectives. We hope that within the next few weeks 
ahead, that we are going to be able to do so, And when I 
say “we,” I hope that this will be what we will be able to agree On, 
and that we will agree upon what is the sound course to take to ar- 
rive at these objeettives and when we can, then we will be right back 
before this committee with those recommendations as soon as we get 
them. 

After all, if the farmer does not make a decent return out of pro- 
ducing cotton, then he is not going to produce cotton, and there is 
not going to be any cotton produced; and then that means there is 
not going to be any cotton industry to worry about. 

The Cuamman. As you recall, a while ago I asked you what you 
proposed to do with this large inventory of cotton, and you told me 
that you would be prepared in a little time to tell the subcommittee 
what you would recommend in that regard. 

Mr. Brake. That is exactly right. 

The Cuatrman. I assume that in those recommendations, you will 
take into consideration the welfare of the cotton producer / 

Mr. Buake. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I agree that all of your objectives are very fine, 
but we cannot ever lose sight of the fact that the American farmer 
has a great stake in the whole problem. 

Mr. Brake. Of course. 

The Cuarreman. I would suggest this to you: That you do what 

Mr. Benson told you he would do: That is, have a study made of each 
section of the law which, I think, gives the Secretary authority to do 
something in this section. 

I refer to section 304 of the act of 1938, and section 371. 

I can understand, I might tell you, sir, why Mr. Benson did not 
want to act quickly on this, because, ni iturally, he has to give it some 
thought and study, and he has to act in the light of what he has 
alres ady done. 

For one thing, he had this soil bank on the one hand, and that has 
to be considered; and the farmers are urging him to expand this soil 
bank so more cotton land can be put into it, and so they are going to 
be asking for more money so that they can put more cotton land into 
the soil bank and, furthermore, he has to protect the mills and those 
mills we did protect in 1951, with the cotton embargo. 

So, then, I suggest that you go ahead with a study of section 304 
and section 371 and see if you cannot convince the Secretary that 
Congress intends for him to exercise his good judgment whenever a 
crisis arises. Since I mentioned those sections, I will read from 
section 371: 


If at any time the Secretary has reason to believe that in the case of corn, 
wheat, cotton, rice, peanuts, or tobacco, the operation of farm marketing quotas 
in effect will cause the amount of such commodity which is free of marketing 
restrictions to be less than the normal supply for the marketing year for the 
commodity then current, he shall cause an immediate investigation to be made 
with respect thereto. In the course of such investigation due notice and oppor- 
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tunity for hearing will be given to interested persons. If upon the basis of such 
investigation the Secretary finds the existence of such fact, he shall proclaim 
the same forthwith. He shall also in such proclamation specify such increase 
in or termination of, existing quotas as he finds, on the basis of such investiga- 
tion, is necessary to make the amount of such commodity which is free of mar- 
keting restrictions equal the normal supply. 

Now, he has lawyers in the Department, and he can find out if he 
needs authority and, if he does, then he may ask for the authority; 
and if the lawyers, on the other hand, tell him that he may go ahead 
and act under the section, then he should go ahead and take that re- 
sponsibility himself; but if he is not willing to take the responsibility, 
then certainly he should be willing to ask the C ongress to give him 
the necessary authority to do that which needs to be done. 

And then, when it comes to taking care of the people—and this was 
a thought that was given to me the “other d: ay—some of the mills that 
have been building up the inventory of high-price cotton, if it is 
necessary to lower the price of cotton, then that would mean that the 
mill will be forced to compete with cotton sold at the lower prices and, 
at the same time, you have to have some provision to take care of the 
American farmer. 

Mr. Buake. That is right. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, we have the bad cotton on hand, and, if we 
cannot sell it at the price we are asking for it, then we have to reduce 
the price in order to get rid of it. 

Isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Buake. That is right. 

The CHairman. I hope that the Cotton Subcommittee can agree 
on something that we may do this year rather than put it off until 
hext year. 

Mr. Buake. Mr. Chairman, we feel very strongly that what you 
just said is right: that we have got this immediate thing that has to 
be done in a matter of days, really, if it is going to be in time to get 
planted this year. That is the quick thing that has got to come first. 

But, at the same time, you have to immediately move on over to 
this long-range program and try to get it ona sound basis; try to get 
it in 1958, in order for it to be applicable in 1959. Otherwise, we will 
be back next year riding the same merry-go-round. 

The Cuamman. I would suggest, while 1 am making suggestions, 
that somebody do something to permit the smal! farmer to stay within 
the same allotment and let the farmer who wants to increase his acre- 
age by 20 or 25 percent seek support at another level. 

This would provide you some protection for the little farmer and 
it would cause the big farmer—it would give him the right to exceed 
his allotment and grow more cotton and receive the lower prices. 

Now, have you any such plan / 

Mr. Brake. Y es, sir; that was very widely discussed. 

The Cuamman. I hope that somebody will bring up some kind of a 
plan that will provide for some kind of compensation for the farmer. 

I know that Mr, Gathings will cooperate with you and the Depart- 
ment, but we have to have the cooperation of everybody. 

Mr. Jonus. Mr. Blake, Mr. Poage said a minute ago, or he made a 
comment about taking care of the farmer, and the apparent absence of 
any recommendation for the farmer in these resolutions adopted 
out at Phoenix. 
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Now, my question deals with the selection of the members of your 
board. 

As I understand, on your board you have representatives of all of 
the segments of the cotton industry, representatives form the pro- 
ducers and from the mills, and so forth. 

How are the members of the board representing the producers 
chosen ? 

Mr. Buaxe. They are chosen, Mr. Jones, by a caucus of the pro- 
ducer delegates. 

There are 48 producer delegates in the Cotton Council, and they are 
selected by farm organizations, cotton-producing organizations in 
each of the States; and at the annual convention each year, the pro- 
ducer delegates caucus; and, of course, the delegates representing the 
ginners and the other segments, each of them caucus and nominate 
from their number 5 men to go on the board of directors. 

Mr. Jones. In other words—and we might as well get this thing 
out on the board—it has been suggested that the producer members of 
the board possibly with one exception—and I know of one excep- 
tion—are representatives of a farm organization that has not been 
favorable to a high-support price for farmers. 

Now, what I am worrying about: You say these delegates are 
selected by the producer organizations within the States. 

In other words, in Missouri, it would be the Missouri Cotton Pro- 
ducers Association that would make the selection ? 

Mr. Buaxke. That is right, and the Missouri Farm Bureau. Those 
two jointly agree on the delegates. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, in Arkansas 

How would you make the selection there ? 

Mr. Biaxe. The Arkansas Farm Bureau, the Mid-South Cotton 
Cooperative Association—well, the Mid-South Cotton Association 
also participates in the selection of producers from Missouri. You 
have got three of them. 

Mr. Jones. Well, let me ask you this: 

Is there any State avhere the Farm Burean does not have a voice 
in the selection of the producer delegates / 

Mr. Brake. No, sir. Because the Farm Bureau has an organ- 
ization in every State producing cotton. 

Mr. Jones. I think that answers the question. 

Mr. Buiaxe. And where the Grange has an organization, they 
participate. 

Mr. Jones. Well, I am not sure, but I understand that they do not 
have any in those States. 

Mr. Buake. Well, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, and Cal- 
ifornia have granges. In those States, the Grange has active chap- 
ters, and they participate in the selection. 

Mr. Gatuines. I just wonder, in view of the fact that this group 
did bring recommendations for more acres, that it 








The CHarrman. You said that your people could not stay in busi- 
ness without the farmer. 

Mr. Braxe. Well, who are our people? Aren’t the farmers pay- 
ing more than half of the bills of the Cotton Council, and the voting 
delegates that voted, out of the 48 producer delegates, 41 voted for 
this resolution and 7 voted against it 
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The CHarrman. Well, now, I hate to break in, but we cannot settle 
this. We cannot settle all of this problem in one evening. Mr. 
Gathings will be glad to sit down with all of these groups and try 
to work out a program, work out a bill, something that would have 
support, and it must have the support of the Democrats and the Re- 
publicans, for legislation this year. 

Mr. Brake. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. If Mr. Benson can’t—under the authority of these 
sections I referred to a moment ago—alleviate the situation tempo- 
rarily, then it is up to him to have the cour age, to go ahead and do it. 

Mr. Buaxr. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Chairman, about 
“legislative findings” and I don’t know the place or the value of the 
“legislative findings” in law, but I guess that they carry some weight. 

Listen to this paragraph, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, and this is 
on page 54 of this compilation of agricultural ‘laws, this paragraph 
here: 





It is in the interest of the general welfare that interstate and foreign com- 
merce in cotton be protected from the burdens caused by the marketing of 
excessive supplies of cotton in such commerce, that a supply of cotton be 
maintained which is adequate to meet domestic consumption and export re- 
quirements in years of drought, flood, and other adverse conditions, as well as 
in years of plenty. 

The Cuarrman. Well, Mr. Blake, the trouble with that is that they 
speak of “cotton” as one commodity. They do not speak of grades. 
And if they had said, “provide a normal supply of quality grade,” 
then there would not be any question, and I think that some of “hese 
can find some justification, but bear in mind that in any proposal to 
increase the, acreage, some protection for the farmer has to be pro- 
vided. We have to protect the farmer insofar as we can protect him. 
Somewhere along the line he has to be protected. 

Mr. Brake. As I see it, Mr. Chairman, we have got two jobs: We 
have got the immediate acreage problem, and we have got this long- 
‘ange thing. 

I can assure you we are just as much interested in the one as in the 
other, and that we have got to work out something. There is no 
question about it, or it will not go through. 

The CuHamman. Mr. Gathings will have a meeting with all of you, 
and he will have those who proposed and those who oppose the pro- 
gram. They will go into it. 

Now, it is rather late. Mr. Gathings is a very hard working Con- 
gressman 

Mr. Buaxe. Yes. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. May I ask you one 
more favor, and that is, if you gentlemen feel that the Secretary does 
have authority under the law to do this, it certainly would be helpful 
if you would communicate with him and give him your views regard- 
ing it. 

Mr. CuHarrman. Well, I will ask Mr. Heimburger to make a study 
of this. We have to have something. We have some good lawyers 
on this panel here, and I know that there are some who are as good 
as any in the Department: and I think that perhaps all of us working 
together may find a solution to this. You, all of you, have to get to- 
gether. 

Mr. Buaxe. We will be working at it, and we want to thank you 
for your attention and for this opportunity. 
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The CuHarrman. I want to thank you for coming here and I want to 
thank the members of this subcommittee for staying until this late 
hour. 

Mr. Parker. I am speaking for the American Cotton Producers 
Associates, an organization that represents the various agricultural 
councils in Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

We are for additional acreage; believe me, I tell you in all fairness; 
I would deal with the devil himself if we could get some cotton 
acreage. 

Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

(The following telegram was submitted to the subcommittee :) 


LAURINBURG, N. C., February 22, 1958. 
Congressman HAROLD COooLey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I was advised Friday, February 21, 1958, by one of our cotton associates that 
Members of Congress and or the Senate Agriculture Committee in Washington 
were favorably considering a bill to appropriate another $175 million for the 
soil bank. 

Let me point out at this time that if all this money is allocated to the cotton 
portion of the soil bank, that the cotton allotment for the United States is now 
about 17 million acres and $180 million (which is about 3 million acres at an 
average price of $60 per acre) has already been spent and signed up in the 
cotton acreage to go into the cotton soil bank for 1958. If another bill is passed 
to appropriate $175 million for cotton acreage to go into the soil bank, this will 
place about another 8 million acres of cotton in the soil bank, after you deduct 
6 million acres for the 17 million acre allotment in the United States you have 
only 11 million acres of cotton to be planted in 195s. 

I now aS&k, is this sufficient cotton acres to keep the textile mills in full-time 
operation ? 

We as cotton growers must not be shortsighted in our thinking and just con- 
sider the year 1958, but should also give careful consideration to the years ahead 
1959, 1960, and 1961, etc. 

If the textile mills convert to rayon 100 percent due to a cotton shortage, we as 
growers will not have a future market for our cotton. The reason I am sending 
a day letter is that I understand this bill will reach the floor on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 25, 1958. Please allow each Member of the House and Senate Agriculture 
Committee to read this day letter. (Copies to Senator Allen J. Ellender, Senator 
Herman E. Talmadge, Senator Stuart Symington, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Senator James O. Eastland, Senator Olin D. Johnston, Congressman Paul 
Kitchin, Goy. Luther Hodges, Jay Jenkins, Raleigh bureau.) 

Sincerely, 
W. G. BuleE Co., 
W. G. Bute III, 
Cotton Producers, Ginners, and Buyers. 


(Whereupon, at 5:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1958 


Hovusre OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Corron 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable E. C. Gathings (sub- 
committee chairman), presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gathings, Abernethy, Belcher, and 
Teague (California.) 

Also present: Representatives Cooley (chairman of the full com- 
mittee), Grant, Jones, Thompson, Johnson, Hill, and McIntire. 

And Representatives: Kilgore, Kitchin, and Teague (Texas). 

John Heimburger, counsel, Francis M. LeMay, staff consultant, 
Mabel C. Downey, clerk. 

Mr. Gatruines. The committee will come to order. 

We will now come to the Cotton Council and hear from them. 
Will you come forward, Mr. Blake. 

The meeting is called for the purpose of looking into the question 
of obtaining an increase in cotton acreage for the current year 1958. 

There are several bills on the subject, one by Mr. Jones of Missouri 
and others, and one from the Senate side, introduced by Senator 
Eastland. 

We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Blake. 


STATEMENT OF RHEA BLAKE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, AC- 
COMPANIED BY READ DUNN, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Mr. Brake. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee; my 
name is Rhea Blake. I am executive president of the National Cot- 
ton Council with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. 

At our convention of the Cotton Council held just 4 weeks ago a 
resolution was adopted urging that immediate increase in acreage in 
1958 sufficient to produce the cotton that we need to meet the re- 
quirements of our customers both in this country and abroad be made. 

Now Mr. Chairman, the first thing we would like to do is to give 
the committee an analysis of the cotton supply situation as it stands 
at the present time, and we would like to do that from two stand- 
points: first, the standpoint of quantity, the number of bales that we 
are looking at; and secondly, from the standpoint of quality, what 
kind of cotton is in those bales. 

The quantity side last August 1, we had a carryover of 11 million 
bales. Next August 1, we are estimating the carryover to be down 
by 8 million bales. 
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Certainly, by any standards that we have known in the past, 8 
million bales is considered a pretty good size surplus of cotton. So 
the question, naturally, arises why are we concerned with quality- 
supply shortage if we have 8 million bales? 

rankly, it is something that has been a little hard for a lot of us to 
get our thinking adjusted to. 

But actually there is more in this situation than appears on the 
surface. There are several things we have to look at just strictly 
from the quantity side that are very important. 

One thing is that we have had a very substantial increase in the 
foreign consumption of cotton—the cotton consumption outside of 
the United States has been increasing very substantially over a period 
of a great many years. Actually, since the end of World War II 
cotton consumption has been increasing by more than a million bales 
a year, over the period of the last 12 years, and is now more than 
double what it was at the end of the war. 

This means that what we are really looking at today insofar as our 
offtake of cotton is concerned is the vastly increased market, up to 
some approximately 40 million bales, and we are into a different situa- 
tion from the standpoint of the needs for carryover than we have ever 
been in before. 

Another point that we need to recognize is what is the carryover for. 
The purpose of the carryover of stock of cotton is to service a given 
volume of cotton. And we must recognize that we cannot just look 
at the carryover in the United States and consider that that gives us 
the whole story. We have to look at the carryover in the United 
States and the carryover outside of the United States, and the two 
combined give us the world carryover of cotton, the world stock of 
cotton at a given time that is here to service the consumption, the 
world consumption of cotton; that is, our total market. 

We have a chart here on which we have attempted to show this very 
relationship that I have described. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 

RAW COTTON STOCKS 


Number 
of months on August ist 






IN UNITED 
STATES 











1949 1953 1954 1955 1956 





1950 1951 1952 


SOURCE: Compiled from statistics of International Advisory Committee. 
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Mr. Buaxe. We have here a chart that shows world cotton stocks 
on August 1, in each of the years beginning in 1946 and running 
through the estimate for this year, August 1 of this year, 1958. 

This red part of the bar is that amount of the stock that is held 
in foreign countries. And this blue part of the bar at the top is that 
part which is held in the United States. 

All of this is expressed in terms of months of cotton consumption. 
So, after all, that is what you have got to look at when you look at your 
stock. That is the size of the market it serves. 

You see here at the end of World War II stocks were high, both 
abroad and in the United States. But in the first few years after the 
war the total stocks dropped down very sharply and we came along 
here to the fall of 1949. We see that the stock even in the United 
States had gotten down to a pretty low figure and then started building 
up again. 

At this point, under our law—our law, mind you, Mr. Chairman, 
takes into account only the stock of cotton in the United States. And 
because the stock was building up in the United States our law said 
that we had to go under marketing quotas. But our law did not take 
into account the fact that the foreign stocks, while ours had gone up 
a bit, was dropping down. So that really the total stock was not 
excessive at all. But mind you, that is the way our law is written at 
the present time—that is the way it was written then and that is what 
we had todo. So acreage controls for the year 1951 were announced, 
and we know what happened. 

The Korean war which came in June of 1950, of course, multiplied 
this but actually we had a rather huge shortage of cotton before the 
IKXorean war ever hit. 

All the year of 1950 cotton prices were rising in that year and for- 
eign countries were importing more cotton. 

To add to all of this we had the crop failure in 1950. But generally 
even that crop failure in 1950 would have precipitated a sharp rise 
in the price of cotton even if we had had no Korean war. 

What we are asking here is three things. What we actually had 
here is three things. 

We had moderate United States stocks. 

We had low foreign stocks, relatively low foreign stocks. 

And the announcement of the acreage revision for the year. 

The Korean war and the poor weather of 1950 were added factors. 

Gentlemen, we had our economist make a report on this whole situa- 
tion at our recent meeting of the Cotton Council, and I want to quote 
to you from his statement on this particular point. He says this: 

This combination brought us a drastic rise in the world price of cotton. It 
brought us a 5 million bale increase in foreign production of cotton within 
2 years. It greatly stimulated the production and consumption of foreign 
cotton. It was a primary factor of giving us 4 years of grief on the export 
market. It was by far the biggest of all of the reasons why the farmer has 
had to take such painful reductions in his acreage during the past four seasons. 
And it was all very largely a situation which could have been prevented if 
the American farmer had been allowed to plant enough cotton in 1950. 

Let us move quickly from this situation in the Korean period, and 
and the lesson we learned there—and I hope we have learned our 
lesson there—and let us move to the situation that we are in right now. 

What do we have today? Wecome over here to what we are looking 
ahead next August 1. We have a prospect of United States stocks 
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which are moderate in quantity. We have a prospect of low foreign 
stocks. 

Gentlemen, I want to call your attention to the fact that this foreign 
stock is the lowest on record, except for this one year of 1956 when 
we know that all of the foreign‘consumers just pushed their stocks to 
the bone in anticipation of lower prices. But that one year, though, 
we had the lowest of record, except for this one year. 

So you have moderate stocks here. You have a low foreign stock 
and we have noted the announcement of severe acreage restrictions 
again for the year ahead. We have exactly the same combination of 
things, at least, the basic things that touched off this Korean crisis. 

Wo do not have a Korean war, but we have many trouble spots 
around the world that could grow into little or big wars. 

On top of this, the most important of all, we have got the fact that 
the American carryover, this part that shows here—the American 
varryover next August 1 will be extremely short of good quality 
cotton. And now to give you the facts on this situation I will call 
on Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Cooter. May I ask one question ? 

You made a statement that stocks in the world market were down 
to a very low level in 1956 because foreign buyers were waiting for 
low-priced cotton. In 1954 and 1955, we did not have any foreign 
policy, did we? The world buyers of American cotton were sitting 
around waiting for the Secretary of Agriculture to announce a pro- 
gram for cotton. During those 2 years our export trade, in 1954 and 
1955, was completely paralyzed for that reason. 

Mr. Brake. Yes. 

Mr. Cooter. When was it, late 1956 ? 

Mr. Bruaxe, 1956. 

Mr. Cootey. Yes, in 1956 the Secretary did announce an export 
subsidy program and then the world markets picked up. 

Mr. Buake. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Cootry. For 19574 

Mr. Buake. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Coorry. Thank you. 

Mr. Dunn. My name is Read Dunn, director of foreign trade for 
the National Cotton Council. 

The scareity of quality cotton has resulted for a very simple reason. 
It has exceeded the production of these same qualities for several 
years, in a row, that is, the need for them. We have come to think 
of the crop as comprising about 75 percent Strict Low Middling and 
better, three-fourths of the cotton as a normal thing. However, the 
year before last the bad weather caused this percentage to drop to 
about 56 percent. And this year, which is the worst season we have 
experienced in many and many a year because of the effects of the 
weather, the percentage of Strict Low Middling and better in the 
crop was dropped to 50 percent, according to figures just released 
by the Government, a few days ago. 

Let me point out in this connection that had the yield which was 
being expected and anticipated on August 1 materialized, and had the 
crop been normal from the standpoint of the grade distribution we 
would have had in stock about. 314 million bales more of Strict Low 
Middling cotton than we now have in stock. So that this precarious 
situation has indeed resulted from an act of God and the weather. 
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SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF QUALITIES OF UNITED STATES CoTTON GRADING STRIC1 
Low MIDDLING AND BETTER 


The United States production of cotton grading Strict Low Middling (SLM) 
and better has accounted for about three-fourths of the total production in most 
years since the war. In the large crop of 1955-56, however, SLM and above 
dropped to 66 percent. Last year it climbed back to 73 percent, which was about 
the average. This year the United States Department of Agriculture report on 
the classification of ginnings through January 16, just released January 25, 
indicates SLM and better will be only 56 percent of the small crop now estimated 
at 10% million running bales of upland cotton. 
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The demand of our customers both at home and abroad for cottons of higher 
quality has been rising steadily during recent years. The percentage of SLM 
and better in the annual offtake has risen from about 71 percent 5 years ago to 
86 percent last year and for the last 5 years has averaged 77 percent, or 4 per- 
cent above the portion of these qualities in the crop. 

This shift to the higher quality cottons by both the domestic and foreign 
mills is the result of an increase in consumer demand for better quality textiles 
all over the world and a loss of markets in coarse cotton goods to paper, jute, and 
synthetics. 

The physical offtake of SLM and better cotton exceeded production of these 
qualities by 4.6 million bales in 1956-57, resulting in cutting the carryover of 
these same qualities practically in half, from 10 million bales on August 1, 1956, 
to 5.4 million bales on August 1, 1957. 

In the current season, it is estimated offtake will again exceed production by at 
least 3.7 million bales, which will reduce the carryover of these qualities to 1.7 
million bales. 

If the qualities were available and premiums were normal, in all probability 
the total sales of SLM and better grades to domestic and foreign mills for this 
year would be much higher than is being estimated. Applying last year’s dis- 
appearance factor of 86 percent to the current estimated offtake would indicate 
a demand for 11.9 million bales, some 2.1 million bales higher than the current 
estimate. Mills at home and abroad are being forced to reduce their purchases 
of these better qualities because they cannot get them or because the scarcity 
has run the price so high. 

The offtake of SLM and better qualities this year will be limited by the scarcity. 
The lowest percentage disappearance of these qualities in the past 18 years 
(except 1 year immediately after World War II when we shipped large quantities 
of very low grades overseas under the aid programs) was 71 percent. If the 
SLM drops again to 71 percent this would be 17 percent below last year’s offtake 
of these qualities and 7 percent below the 5-year average. A 71 percent offtake 
wonld require the substitution of 2.1 million bales of low-grade cotton for cottons 
grading SLM and better over and above what was used last year. Actually this 
is further than many people in the industry think substitution can conceivably 
go. Even this is expected to result in mills turning away from cotton to other 
materials, particularly to rayon, which does not present the problems in manu- 
facturing that low grade cotton presents. 

In 1958 the United States crop is expected to yield only 11.5 million bales. This 
assumes that the allotment, participation in the soil bank, abandonment and 
underplanting will be the same as last year, and assumes the yield will equal 
the average of the past 3 years (405 pounds). 

If the 1958 crop of 11.5 million bales is average in grade, 73 percent or 8.4 
million bales would be SLM and better. Adding the 1.7 million bale carryover 
expected on August 1, 1958, the supply fur the 1955-59 season would be 10.1 
million bales. ; 

The offtake in 1958-59 will depend very greatly on the availability of the 
qualities of cotton the customers want. With only the indicated supply of quali- 
ties SLM and better of 10.1 million bales and the high prices that will inevitably 
result from such a scarcity, offtake will likely be curtailed to only 13 million 
bales and certainly not more than 13.5 million bales. 

If the needed qualities are available and hence the premiums on them not 
excessive, the expected total offtake would be 14.5 million bales in 1958-59. 

However, a total offtake of 14.5 million bales that followed the 5-year average 
quality pattern would require 11.2 million bales grading SLM and better. This is 
1.1 million bales more than the anticipated supply of 10.1 million bales of this 
kind of cotton. 

jut this makes no allowance for any carryover of cotton grading SLM and 
better on August 1, 1959. 

The normal carryover as defined by law is 30 percent of offtake. Applying this 
to SLM and better on the basis of the average percentage disappearance indi- 
cates the need for 3.4 million bales of this quality for carryover. Most people 
in the industry feel this 30-percent carryover allowance is much too low in 


consideration of the fact that the United States is the principal stockholder 
for the world. 

The total deficit in the amount needed next season for offtake is 1.1 million 
bales and for stocks is 3.4 million bales, or a total deficit of 4.5 million bales in 
SLM and better grades. 
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To make up this deficit of SLM and better cotton, the 1958 crop would have to 
be increased at least 50 percent, or about 6 million bales above the 11.5 million 
bales presently indicated. 


United States supply and distribution of qualities of United States cotton 
grading Strict Low Middling and better 
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Mr. Dunn. Now to explain this situation we brought this other 
chart. The red is production, the blue is stocks, and the yellow is 
off take. This is all relating to Strict Low _Middling and better 
grades of United States cotton. This is 1956—57, 1957-1958-1959. 

At the beginning of 1956-57 season we had a stock which the Gov- 
ernment figures show was about equal to 10 million bales. And this 
year 1956-57 we preduced about 914 million bales. There was a 
total supply of 191% million bales s, almost 20 million bales. 

Now in that same season the offtake of Strict Low Middling and 
better was reported by the United States Department of Agric ulture 
to be about 14 million bales. We cut this carryover about in half, 
down to 5.4 million bales. 

Let me say as we move along, these figures were all taken from 
the official statisties of the USDA. Our friends there now tell us 
that they think that this carryover of these quality cottons was prob- 
ably lower than the other official statistics indicated and that this 
offtake of these particular qualities was lower than the official figures 
indicated because of the fact that such a large quantity of cotton 
sold by CCC was reclassed into lower grades. This is cotton accu- 
mulating in the Government warehouses for a number of years. 
Thev have estimated that this lowering of the grade may be as much 
as 2 million bales. So that this carryover would not have been 10 
million bales but nearer 8 million bales. And this overtake would 
not have been 14 by 12. 

However, if this is true, they cannot prove it—-we cannot prove 
it—we cannot argue with it—but if this is true these are balancing 
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figures and you come out with the same carryover for the beginning of 
this current 1957—58 season. 

The crop is going to be about 8.1 million bales—this current crop 
which we now are harvesting. 

Now, what about the offtake for this current season and what kind 
of carryover can we expect’ The offtake in quality is a very difficult 
thing to estimate, 

Through the years and, especially, the years since the war, we have 
seen a niece trend toward a demand for better quality cotton, 
in the domestic mills and over the world. This has come about for a 
number of reasons. One very important reason is that cotton has 
been losing out in some of the traditional markets which use low- 
grade cotton, especially the bag market and markets for some of the 
coarser wearing apparels, things like that. It all dropped very 
sharply. 

Cotton has been improving its position in the fine goods market 
which require better qualities of cotton. 

Also, the introduction of high-speed equipment and the higher cost 
of labor wages has all increased the demand for better quality cotton 
which takes less machinery and time to prepare. So we see this trend 
going on for a number of years. 

According to the official figures this indicates that the trend has 
kept up from an offtake of about 71 percent 5 years ago to an offtake 
of about 86 percent, in Strict Low Middling and better. 

However, if the Department is correct that this was too high last 
year that would bring it down—that would reduce it somewhat—to 
what figure, we do not know. They suggested maybe 75, 76 percent 
which is about in line with the last 3 years’ average. 

What are we going to project for this coming year? We know, of 
course, that we would use more low grades than are normally used 
simply because we haven’t the high grades. We will have to use 
something else. How long can we go? Nobody knows the answer to 
this. 

We are estimating here that we will drop as low as we have dropped 
in any year in the last 15 or 18 years in the percentage use of these 
better qualities. It is estimated that we will drop down to 71 per- 
cent. Our mill friends tell us that they think this is impossible. 

If we use the average of the last 3 years we put this at 75 percent. 
We have been ultraconservative in estimating the offtake of these 
qualities during this particular season and in dong that we have 
come out with a carryover of 134 million bales on August 1, 1958, 
coming up. 

Some of the people in the Department are saying, “Well, the total 
figure of offtake is high,” but they are suggesting that it may be high 
by 100,000 or 200,000 bales—a small difference. 

What could we expect to produce this coming season? We had 
understood that the Department of Agriculture was thinking in terms 
of a crop of 1114 million bales. This would be on an acreage about 
the same as the acreage this year and this would assume a yield . 
about 405 pounds per acre, which is the average yield of the last: : 
years. 

If this is realized this would give you a production of 8.4 mil- 
lion bales with the distribution of grades in the crop. 
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What kind of supply—just what kind of a demand? We know 

that with this low supply our offtake will be limited to 13 mililon, 
1314 million bales. 

We, also, know that if we had the quality that our customers here 
and abroad want, that the offtake estimate could be and would be 
considerably higher. We think it is not unreasonable at all to esti- 
mate that our offtake would be around 1414 million bales provided 
we have the cotton that the customers want. So if we assume that, 
this would require an offtake of 11.2 of these particular qualities 
and give you a deficit of a million bales. In other words, we would 
be short a million bales of having enough cotton of these qualities 
to meet the offtake, what the domestic and foreign mills wanted to 
buy that season with no carryover. 

The law defines “normal carryover” as 30 percent of the estimated 
return of domestic consumption and exports. If you apply this to 
these qualities you come up with a figure of almost 314 million bales 
which gives you a total deficit of around 414 million bales for next 
year in Strict Low Middling and better. 

In order to produce 414 tmnillion bales we would have to grow over 
51 million bales, because you cannot expect to get more than 
three-fourths of it in a normal year in Strict Low “Middling, and 
so forth. Almost everybody recognizes that is physically impossi- 
ble but our job is to do as best we can. 

Mr. Brake. Thank you. I want to go back to this chart for just 1 
minute. In the line of what has just been told you about the character 
of the carryover that we have; n: anne that it is nearly 8 million bales 
in volume, but only a little over 2 million bales in cotton that is suit- 
able to meet the needs of our customer rs, this blue bar is not what you 
ure looking at right here—it has actually dropped to this level, the 
blue bar. 

What I want to call your attention to now is this, that this means 
our total world stock of cotton, in terms of monthly consumption, it 
means a total world supply of cotton that is lower ‘than the stock of 
cotton back here in this period; 1951, that triggered the greatest 
catastrophe that cotton has ever experienced; namely, the Korean war 
period, when the world price went above 91 cents per pound. We had 
to have embargoes on our export. We invited substantial rayon pro- 
duction all around the world that brought about most of the trouble 
that we have got today, which stems right from that situation. And 
we are looking right down that same gun barrel again. 

We came in here on the 24th of J: anuary and presented this to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and appealed to him to use the authorities 
under existing law to make an increase in acreage. You know that 
same afternoon we came up here and came before your subcommittee, 
Mr. Gathings, and rammed through a preliminary of the very infor- 
mation we have given you this morning. 

The following Wednesday we went over in the Senate and gave the 
same information to the Senate committee. 

And then, on Thursday, the 20th of January, we got a reles:e from 
the Secretary which was transmitted to both your committee and the 
Senate committee, s saying that his Solicitor had advised him that he 
did not have the authority under existing law to grant an increase in 
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acreage. So this, of course, brings us back here to you gentlemen to 
try to get this thing done by legislation. 

That brings us to the question of what are the requirements of this 
emergency situation that the legislation should be designed to meet ‘ 
We have spent the greater part of this past week in consultation with 
people in the industry and, especially, here with our staff in Washing- 
ton trying to analyze this whole situation. And what I want to give 
you now is our analysis of it, of what the requirements are that the 
legislation should try to get at. 

As we see it, there are three things that pertain directly to our 
market situation. 

First, the legislation must get the necessary cotton produced. 

Second, the legislation must see to it that that cotton that is produced 
is quickly and readily made available to the market ; otherwise, in this 
very critical shortage situation, it won’t do any good to produce it if 
it isn’t quickly put on the market. 

And the third thing is that we need a program here that will make 
that cotton available to the market at prices that do not materially 
worsen our already serious price handicap with rayon and other 
competitors. 

Now all of this, of course—all three of those things must be ac- 
complished through a program that is fair and reasonable from the 
standpoint of the farmer’s income, and is not unreasonable from the 
standpoint of its cost. to the Government. 

As we see it, that is the kind of a specification on what we need. 

You have several bills that have been introduced—one has been 
introduced by several Senators in the Senate, Senator Eastland being 
the leading sponsor of that bill over there. You have had several 
bills introduced in the House. Congressman Jones had introduced 
a bill; Congressman Kilgore. 

Mr. Gatuines. We will have the bills incorporated in the record— 
Mr. Jones’ bill, H. R. 10510, and, also, H. R. 10575, by Mr. Smith, 
and H. R. 10580, by Mr. Kilgore, of Texas, and the one by Mr. Wil- 
liams of Mississippi, H. R. 10548, by Senator Eastland, of Mississippi. 

So we will have those before us in the record. 

(H. R. 10510, 10548, 10575, and 10580 are as follows :) 

(S. 3228 is as follows :) 


(H. R. 10510, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To provide additional cotton acreage for meeting existing shortages of upland 
cotton grading Strict Low Middling and better 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

(1) The 1958 cotton acreage allotment established under section 344 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, for any farm for 
which such a 1958 cotton acreage allotment has been established, upon 
request filed by the operator of the farm with the county agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee, shall be increased by 25 per 
centum: Provided, That the production of cotton from such additional acre- 
age for a farm shall not be eligible for price support under the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended. 

(2) Any farm for which a 1958 cotton acreage reserve agreement is in 
effect shall not be eligible to receive additional acreage allotment under 
paragraph (1); however, any such agreement in effect at the time of en- 
actment of this Act may may be canceled at the request of the producers 
and upon cancellation the farm allotment shall be increased as provided 
in paragraph (1). 
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(3) The additional acreage allotted to farms pursuant to paragraph 
(1) shall be in addition to the county, State, and National acreage allot- 
ments, and the production from such acreage shall be in addition to the 
national marketing quota. The acreage planted on the basis of additional 
allotments established pursuant to paragraph (1) shall not be taken into 
account in establishing future State, county, and farm acreage allotments. 

(4) In establishing the level of price support for the 1958 crop of upland 
eotton the Secretary of Agriculture shall exclude from his determination 
of total supply of cotton the estimated production from the additional 
acreage of cotton allotted pursuant to paragraph (1). 

(5) The provisions of this Act are amendatory and supplementary to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988, as amended, the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, and the Soil Bank Act. The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall issue such regulations as may be necessary for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 


[H. R. 10575, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To alleviate the critical shortage of high quality cotton and to protect farm 
income, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds and declares 
that because of adverse growing and harvesting conditions, the grade and quality 
of the 1957 crop of cotton is so far below normal as to require emergency action 
to alleviate a critical shortage in the supply of high quality cotton, to prevent 
loss of markets to substitute fibers and foreign growths, and to protect farm 
income. 

Src. 2. In order to meet the present emergency and to effectuate the declared 
policy of the Congress in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988, as amended, 
that farmers obtain insofar as practicable parity prices and parity of income 
and that consumers have an adequate and steady supply of cotton, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized and directed for the 1958 crop of cotton to offer 
operators of farms receiving allotments under section 344 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, a choice of (a) the farm acreage allotment 
determined pursuant to section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988, 
as amended, and price support determined pursuant to the provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or (b) the farm acreage allotment deter- 
mined pursuant to section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, increased by 30 per centum and price support at 75 per centum of 
the parity price as of August 1, 1958. The Secretary shall cause the operator 
of each farm receiving an allotment under section 344 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, to be notified of the alternative level of price sup- 
port and the alternative acreage allotment available for his farm. The operator 
of each farm shall have fifteen days after the date of mailing to him of such 
notice, unless such time is extended by the Secretary, to notify the county com- 
mittee in writing whether an increase in the acreage allotment with the level 
of price support prescribed in alternative (b) is desired. If the operator fails 
to so notify the county committee within the time prescribed, he shall be deemed 
to have chosen the acreage allotment and the price support level prescribed in 
alternative (a). The additional acreage required to be allotted to farms under 
this section shall be in addition to the county, State, and National acreage allot- 
ments and the production from such acreage shall be in addition to the national 
marketing quota. The additional acreage authorized by this Act shall not be 
taken into account in establishing future State, county, and farm acreage allot- 
ments. The level of price support required to be established pursuant to the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, for the 1958 crop shall not be affected 
by virtue of the amount of cotton which may be produced from any increase in 
acreage authorized under this Act. Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
Act, no farm participating in the cotton acreage reserve program for 1958 under 
the Soil Bank Act shall receive an increased acreage allotment under the provi- 
sions of this Act; but any farm for which a 1958 cotton acreage reserve contract 
has been executed prior to the receipt of notice of the alternative level of price 
support and the alternative acreage allotment for his farm made available under 
this Act shall be permitted to withdraw from participation in the 1958 acreage 
reserve program in order to obtain the increased allotment provided by this Act. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the maximum period for 
which any loan may be made available to any cooperator electing the acreage 
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allotment and price support specified under alternative (a) of section 2 of this 
Act for the 1958 crop of cotton shall be sixty days. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is directed, beginning August 1,1958, and continuing for the remainder - 
of the 1958-1959 marketing year, to offer any cotton owned by it for sale for 
unrestricted use at the higher of (a) 5 per centum above the level of support 
prescribed in alternative (b) of section 2 of this Act, plus reasonable carrying 
charges, or (b) the market price, as determined by the Secretary. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to affect or modify the provi- 
sions of section 208 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of this Act shall not apply to extra long staple cotton 
as defined in section 347 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 


[H. R. 10580, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To alleviate the critical shortage of high quality cotton and to protect farm 
income, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds and declares 
that because of adverse growing and harvesting conditions, the grade and qual- 
ity of the 1957 crop of cotton is so far below normal as to require emergency 
action to alleviate a critical shortage in the supply of high quality cotton, to 
prevent loss of markets to substitute fibers and foreign growths, and to protect 
farm income. 

Sec. 2. In order to meet the present emergency and to effectuate the declared 
policy of the Congress in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
that farmers obtain insofar as practicable parity prices and parity of income and 
that consumers have an adequate and steady supply of cotton, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed for the 1958 crop of cotton to offer oper- 
ators of farms receiving allotments under section 344 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, a choice of (a) the farm acreage allotment 
determined pursuant to section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, and price support determined pursuant to the provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or (b) the farm acreage allotment deter- 
mined pursuant to section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, increased by 30 per centum and price support at 75 per centum of the 
parity price as of August 1, 1958. The Secretary shall cause the operator of each 
farm receiving an allotment under section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, to be notified of the alternative level of price support 
and the alternative acreage allotment available for his farm. The operator of 
each farm shall have fifteen days after the date of mailing to him of such notice, 
unless such time is extended by the Secretary, to notify the county committee in 
writing whether an increase in the acreage allotment with the level of price sup- 
port prescribed in alternative (b) is desired. If the operator fails to so notify 
the county committee within the time prescribed, he shall be deemed to have 
chosen the acreage allotment and the price support level prescribed in alternative 
(a). The additional acreage required to be allotted to farms under this section 
shall be in addition to the county, State, and National acreage allotments and the 
production from such acreage shall be in addition to the national marketing 
quota. The additional acreage authorized by this Act shall not be taken into 
account in establishing future State, county, and farm acreage allotments. 
The level of price support required to be established pursuant to the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, for the 1958 crop shall not be affected by virtue of the 
amount of cotton which may be produced from any increase in acreage author- 
ized under this Act. Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, no farm 
participating in the cotton acreage reserve program for 1958 under the Soil Bank 
Act shall receive an increased acreage allotment under the provisions of this 
Act: but any farm for which a 1958 cotton acreage reserve contract has been 
executed prior to the receipt of notice of the alternative level of price support 
and the alternative acreage allotment for his farm made available under this 
Act shall be permitted to withdraw from participation in the 1958 acreage 
reserve program in order to obtain the increased allotment provided by this Act. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the maximum period for 
which any loan may be made available to any cooperator electing the acreage 
allotment and price support specified under alternative (a) of section 2 of this 
Act for the 1958 crop of cotton shall be sixty days. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation is directed, beginning August 1, 1958, and continuing for the re- 
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mainder of the 1958-1959 marketing year, to offer any cotton owned by it for sale 
for unrestricted use of the higher of (a) 5 per centum above the level of support 
prescribed in alternative (b) of section 2 of this Act, plus reasonable carrying 
charges, or (b) the market price, as determined by the Secretary. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to affect or modify the provisions 
of section 203 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of this Act shall not apply to extra long staple cotton 
as defined in section 347 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 19388, as amended. 





(H. R. 10548, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To alleviate the critical shortage of high-quality cotten and to protect farm 
income, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds and declares 
that because of adverse growing and harvesting conditions, the grade and quality 
of the 1957 crop of cotton is so far below normal as to require emergency action 
to alleviate a critical shortage in the supply of high-quality cotton, to prevent 
loss of markets to substitute fibers and foreign growths, and to protect farm 
income, 

Sec. 2. In order to meet the present emergency and to effectuate the declared 
policy of the Congress in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
that farmers obtain insofar as practicable parity prices and parity of income and 
that consumers have an adequate and steady supply of cotton, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed for the 1958 crop of cotton to offer opera- 
tors of farms receiving allotments under section 344 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, a choice of (a) the farm acreage allotment 
determined pursuant to section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, and price support determined pursuant to the provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or (b) the farm acreage allotment deter- 
mined pursuant to section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, increased by 30 per centum and price support at 75 per centum of 
the parity price as of August 1, 1958. The Secretary shall cause the operator of 
each farm receiving an allotment under section 344 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment. Act of 1938, as amended, to be notified of the alternative level of price 
support and the alternative acreage allotment available for his farm. The 
operator of each farm shall have fifteen days after the date of mailing to him of 
such notice, unless such time is extended by the Secretary, to notify the county 
committee in writing whether an increase in the acreage allotment with the level 
of price support prescribed in alternative (b) is desired. If the operator fails 
to so notify the county committee within the time prescribed, he shall be deemed 
to have chosen the acreage allotment and the price support level prescribed in 
alternative (a). The additional acreage required to be allotted to farms under 
this section shall be in addition to the county, State, and National acreage allot- 
ments and the production from such acreage shall be in addition to the national 
marketing quota. The additional acreage authorized by this Act shall not be 
taken into account in establishing future State, county, and farm acreage 
allotments. The level of price support required to be established pursuant to 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, for the 1958 crop shall not be affected 
by virtue of the amount of cotton which may be produced from any increase 
in acreage authorized under this Act. Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, no farm participating in the cotton acreage reserve program for 1958 
under the Soil Bank Act shall receive an increased acreage allotment under the 
provisions of this Act; but any farm for which a 1957 cotton acreage reserve con- 
tract has been executed prior to the receipt of notice of the alternative level of 
price support and the alternative acreage allotment for his farm made available 
under this Act shall be permitted to withdraw from participation in the 1958 
acreage reserve program in order to obtain the increased allotment provided by 
this Act. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the maximum period for 
which any loan may be made available to any cooperator electing the acreage 
allotment and price support specified under alternative (a) of section 2 of this 
Act for the 1958 crop of cotton shall be sixty days. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation is directed, beginning August 1, 1958, and continuing for the re- 
mainder of the 1958-59 marketing year, to offer any cotton owned by it for sale 
for unrestricted use at the higher of (a) 5 per centum above the level of support 
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prescribed in alternative (b) of section 2 of this Act, plus reasonable carrying 
charges, or (b) the market price, as determined by the Secretary. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to affect or modify the provisions 
of section 203 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of this Act shall not apply to extra long staple cotton as 
defined in section 347 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 


[S. 3228, 85th Cong., 2d Sess.] 


A BILL To alleviate the critical shortage of high quality cotton and to protect farm 
income, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds and declares 
that because of adverse growing and harvesting conditions, the grade and quality 
of the 1957 crop of cotton is so far below normal as to require emergency action 
to alleviate a critical shortage in the supply of high quality cotton, to prevent 
loss of markets, to substitute fibers and foreign growths, and to protect farm 
income. 

Sec. 2. In order to meet the present emergency and to effectuate the declared 
policy of the Congress in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
that farmers obtain insofar as practicable parity prices and parity of income 
and that consumers have an adequate and steady supply of cotton, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized and directed for the 1958 crop of cotton to offer 
operators of farms receiving allotments under section 344 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, a choice of (a) the farm acreage allotment 
determined pursuant to section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, and price support determined pursuant to the provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or (b) the farm acreage allotment deter- 
mined pursuant to section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, increased by 30 per centum and price support at 75 per centum of the 
parity price as of August 1, 1958. The Secretary shall cause the operator of 
each farm receiving an allotment under section 344 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, to be notified of the alternative level of price 
support and the alternative acreage allotment available for his farm. The 
operator of each farm shall have fifteen days after the date of mailing to him 
of such notice, unless such time is extended by the Secretary, to notify the county 
committee in writing whether an increase in the acreage allotment with the 
level of price support prescribed in alternative (b) is desired. If the operator 
fails to so notify the county committee within the time prescribed, he shall be 
deemed to have chosen the acreage allotment and the price support level pre- 
scribed in alternative (a). The additional acreage required to be allotted to 
farms under this section shall be in addition to the county, State, and National 
acreage allotments and the production from such acreage shall be in addition 
to the national marketing quota. The additional acreage authorized by this 
Act shall not be taken into account in establishing future State, county, and 
farm acreage allotments. The level of price support required to be established 
pursuant to the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, for the 1958 crop shall not 
be affected by virtue of the amount of cotton which may be produced from any 
increase in acreage authorized under this Act. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, no farm participating in the cotton acreage reserve program 
for 1958 under the Soil Bank Act shall receive an increased acreage allotment 
under the provisions of this Act; but any farm for which a 1958 cotton acreage 
reserve contract has been executed prior to the receipt of notice of the alterna- 
tive level of price support and the alternative acreage allotment for his farm 
made available under this Act shall be permitted to withdraw from participation 
in the 1958 acreage reserve program in order to obtain the increased allotment 
provided by this Act. 

Src. 3. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the maximum period for 
which any loan may be made available to any cooperator electing the acreage 
allotment and price support specified under alternative (a) of section 2 of this 
Act for the 1958 crop of cotton shall be sixty days. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation is directed, beginning August 1, 1958, and continuing for the remain- 
der of the 1958-1959 marketing year, to offer any cotton owned by it for sale 
for unrestricted use at the higher of (a) 5 per centum above the level of support 
prescribed in alternative (b) of section 2 of this Act, plus reasonable carrying 
charges, or (b) the market price, as determined by the Secretary. 
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Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to affect or modify the provi- 
sions of section 203 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of this Act shall not apply to extra long staple cotton 
as defined in section 347 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 

Mr. Brake. These several bills actually fall into two types; the 
type that Mr. Jones introduced and the type that Mr. Kilgore intro- 
duced. So, what I would like to do now, Mr. Chairman, i is to give 
you our thinking with regard to how each of these bills meets these 
test points of the critical “things that we have to look at in framing 
in legislation. 

Let me also say, before making the comparison, that we have got 
these two specific proposals before us. We have also got variations 
of them being discussed by a good many folks. There may be some 
entirely new ideas that have not been thought of that can be brought 
in as the result of these hearings. So, what I am trying to say is 
that it seems to me we have a flexible situation here. “And what we 
need to do is to work out the best pattern that can be worked out with 
what we have before us. And we have approached it from that basis. 

First, on this point of getting the necessary cotton produced. As 
nearly as we can estimate, there is no appreciable difference between 
the Jones bill and the Kilgore bill from the standpoint of either the 

1antity of cotton that w ould get produced or the quality of cotton 
that would be produced. 

On the second point, namely, that of making the cotton that is pro- 
duced quickly and readily available for the market, under the Kilgore 
bill—and maybe I need to stop here and say that the Kilgore bill pro- 
vides farmers with a choice—choice A being the allotment and the 
price support guaranteed under existing law, and choice B would be 

a 30-percent increase in his allotment and a price support of 75 per- 
Sins of parity with the C ommodity Credit resale price being at 5 per- 
cent above this choice B loan of 75 percent. And, also, provi ing 
that the cotton that wae into the loan under choice A would remain 
in there not to exceed 60 days and then would be taken over by Com- 
modity Credit and quickly put back into the market at this resale 
price of 5 percent above the lower support price. 

That is the way the Kilgore bill would work. And what this means 
is that all of the cotton that was produced under choice B would 
become readily and quickly available to the market. It is generally 
estimated that practically all of that cotton, all of it for which there 
was a market demand, would be selling not at the low loan level, but 
at the CCC resale price, which would be 5 percent above the loan level. 

Mr. Cootry. What difference is there? 

Mr. Brake. None. 

Mr. Cootry. They are exactly alike? 

Mr. Brake. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you say that Congress, in good faith, could enact 
legislation of that kind without breaking faith with the farmers who 
voted in the referendum for the program they now have? 

Mr. Buaxr. Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootey. I wanted your opinion on that. 

Mr. Brake. Because, Mr. Cooley, it provides that the cotton pro- 
duced on the increased acreage w ill not be taken into account in figur- 
ing the price support of the man who elected to abide within the pres- 
ent allotment. 
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Mr. Cooter. If he put his cotton under control, that is in opposition 
to the cotton sold by the farmer not under the allotment. I am not 
saying that it does, but is it? 

Mr. Buaxe. It is our feeling—well, I don’t know. I guess you can 
argue any side of this thing. We are in a desperate situation. We 
are in an emergency. 

Mr. Cootry. Why is cotton lower than a few months ago ? 

Mr. Brake. Well: 

Mr. Cooter. Never mind the price. 

Mr. Buaxe. I would like for Read Dunn to come in on that—he 
follows the market much more closely than I do. 

Mr. Dunn. The situation, Mr. Cooley, is that the Government has 
been releasing significant quantities of cotton through its CCC sales 
export program for sales on this domestic market. They have been 
putting something like 900,000 bales of cotton into the catalog every 
few weeks, of which some 400,000, roughly, has been white cotton. 
This has augmented the supply and helped to meet the demand of 
today. 

According to these figures, the real scarcity, when it will get tight, 
is going to occur at the end of the season and into next yea “So, 
though everybody sees this, it isn’t reflected in the market i; ices of 
premiums today to the extent that you would expect it to be reflected 
when it actually hits in full force. So, there have been those two fac- 
tors: One, the Government putting cotton in the market every few 
weeks; and second, the fact that there is cotton in the free market 
that you won’t get the really tight situation—— 

Mr. Cootry. You estimated that August 1 you would have about 
700,000 bales of good white cotton ? 

Mr. Dunn. A million seven hundred of Strict Low Middling and 
better. 

Mr. Cootey. We had that? It is my recollection that it was 700,000 
or 800,000 bales, and only that, of good white cotton. 

Mr. Dunn. I believe you may be referring to a set of figures that 
Mr. Cannon had. 

Mr. ee y. That is right. 

Mr. Dunn. Which w: approach on a little different 
basis than we have. He took all white cotton. We have taken only 
domestic trade here. Shall I just go ahead ? 

Mr. Brake. I think you will have to have somebody else comment 
on this. I think that chart used a white cotton based on this very 
high offtake which the Government figures indicated for last year 
which the Government now says was not correct because of the fact 
of reclassing such large quantities of CCC sales cotton. 

Mr. Garuines. If there should be a 25-percent increase approved by 
Congress, how much of that 25-percent additional acreage would be 
planted ? 

Mr. Brake. Mr. Gathings, we figured that under either one of these 
proposals, the 25 percent increase under Mr. Jones’ bill or the 30- per- 
cent increase under Mr. Kilgore’s bill, that under either one of them 
you would get about the same people making the increase; in other 
words the first thing that you have to look at about making the in- 
crease is what he will make, whether he has the land, whether he has 
the labor, the irrigation water. If that is his situation 











Mr. Garutnes. And the financing, too; that is another factor. 
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Mr. Brake. That is right. So we figure about the same people 
are going to do the increasing under either one of them. Of cour se, 
the percentage is a little higher in the case of the Kilgore bill. So 
that tips the scale a little bit that w ay. But there would be under 
Mr. Jones’ bill folks that would not take the full increase but would 
take part of the increase. I think that is an important factor. 

Mr. Garutnes. Where do you think the biggest part of this increase 
would be planted ? 

Mr. Braxe. Well, undoubtedly, it would be planted for the most 
part in the lowest cost areas where the people would have the most 
profit by making, that is, the increase. I think that is quite true. 
However, I do not think you can draw any hard and fast lines about 
this because we had a situation cited to us just the other day where a 
small farmer who had a surplus of labor in his family, had just 
jumped at the chance to get a 30-percent increase in his acreage and 
he didn’t have an allotment of but 10 acres, but he jumped at it be- 
cause he had the labor to work it and it was the only way that he 
could get anything for that 1: rbor—the only way that those members 
of the family could have any earning power. 

So I do not know how you judge it, precisely, how you can judge 
it precisely, but what we have estimated is that as Mr. Dunn told you 
we would get 1114 million bales produced, if you let the present law 
stand, and do nothing, and that under either the Jones’ bill or the Kil- 
gore bill, it looks like to us that that production ought to go up about 
2%, million bales. In other words, around 14 million bales is what 
we have estimated they would produce. As I say, there are pluses 
and minuses to be counted under both bills and I do not know how 
you can really say. We have not been able to say after 3 or 4 days’ 
working on it that you could say that one would be appreciably better 
than the other so far as cotton is concerned. 

Mr. Jones. What I would like to ask is this, under the Eastland or 
Kilgore bill, they approach the problem by saying all of the increase 
would be eligible for the loan at a lower support price. Would not that 
mean that you would still accumulate more of these lower grades of 
cotton in the loan in the same proportion that we have accumulated 
the lower grades in the past ? 

Mr. Biaxke. Well, I don’t know how you produce a crop, Mr. Jones, 
that you don’t get some low grades along with the high grades. I do 
not think there is any escape from that. T am quite sure that since 
the low grades are the gr cia that are in ener surplus they would 
naturally be the ones seeking the loans. I don’t think there is any 
escape from that. 

Mr. Jonrs. So that on that premise, isn’t it a fact that there would 
be a smaller percentage of growers that would have an incentive to 
take advantage of the increase under the bill that I have proposed than 
under the Eastland or Kilgore bill, due to the fact that there would be 
no opportunity for the increased production under the bill that I have 
introduced for any of that to go into the loan? Isn’t it reasonable to 
believe that unless a person felt that he was going to produce cotton 
which would readily be salable on the open market that he would not 
be inclined to increase his acreage and take a chance of producing 
cotton that does not have a ready market and for which there would 
be no support price and no opportunity to go into the loan? 
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Mr. Buaxke. Mr. Jones, I think that that would be a logical assump- 
tion, provided, first of all, that the fellow really anticipated producing 
low grades. 

Now for most situations farmers do not anticipate producing low 
grades when they plant a crop. I mean, they anticipate peewee a 

retty good cotton and having a pretty good year. That is what 
eeps them in the farming business, Tossinien that optimism. 

Mr. Jongs. Does not a farmer know that based on his past perform- 
ance that he can anticipate that his future production will be probably 
in the same proportion that it has been in the past? 

Mr. Buaxke. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Is that a logical assumption ? 

Mr. Buaxe. Yes; I think it is. I am not saying that there isn’t a 
good bit of merit to your point. We felt like that, everything con- 
sidered, you have got certain areas that produce low grades tradi- 
tionally. We have done a little checking there. They have, also, 
got very low costs, probably lowest cost in this belt, still pretty attrac- 
tive to them. I have actually checked this with 1 or 2 individuals 
and the answer was, “Well, I take the increase because I feel like that 
I can find a market. Even if I get a bad low-grade situation I feel 
I can find a market for it. I won’t take too much of a licking.” 

Mr. Jones. If a fellow knew that he had no opportunity to place it 
in the loan, and there was no demand for it in the market, do you think 
that he would still go on and want to plant cotton under those con- 
ditions? 

Mr. Buaxe. The only way to do is to take a pencil and figure what 
he gets in the biggest-——— 

Mr. Jones. I think you are right there. Let me put it this way. 
Is it not a fact that over the past several years that with the lower 
grade cottons in the loan, that the market price on that cotton has 

n considerably below the loan? What I have been trying to do 
is in this bill of mine is to put it where the Government will not have 
any costs in that. cotton to try to meet the demand of the mill and a 
person will have to know pretty well that he is going to produce cot- 
ton that will sell or he won’t produce it, regardless of what the price 
is. If he produces something for which there is no market, why the 
fellow will not produce it, in my opinion. 

I am interested in helping the situation that you say you want to 
correct. 

But I would like to, also, ask you this, if we do adopt the East- 
land or the Kilgore plan, what is going to become of these low-grade 
cottons? What will become of them, I repeat ? 

Mr. Buaxe. Mr. Jones, we are going to have to work out some sort 
of a program for the orderly liquidation of these low stocks. 

Mr. Jones. The orderly what ? 

Mr. Buiaxe. Of the low-grade stocks. You can’t push it into the 
market at one time. It is more than the market will take of that 
kind of cotton. It is the accumulation after all of 4 or 5 years here 
of this low-grade cotton. 

Mr. Jones. You said it was an accumulation of 6 years. 

Mr. Brake. That is probablyso. About that. 

The one thing that has already happened that is going to be help- 
ful in moving the low grades, that is, is that these differences are wid- 
ening. In other words, the difference between the price of the high 
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grades and the low grades is widening. That means that you are 
getting a lower price in the market on the low grades that will be 
reflected in next year’s loan differences. And so that situation is 
moving in the right direction. 

One of the reasons is this is cotton which is not completely bad, it 
is not. unusable cotton. But that it has been overpriced. It has 
been overpriced in the loan, there is no question about this. The fact 
that the loan is now moving in the direction of pricing the cotton 
properly, is going to be helpful in moving it. 

It is probably going to take in addition to that, and probably wise- 
ly, instead of paying the carrying charges on it and letting it run over 
a great period of years it will probably be wise to offer it on some very 
attractive basis at prices that will move it in the market. 

Mr. Jones. I will agree with you 100 percent on that. I would 
like to see them put it at about half of what they have in it and ‘get 
it in the bag market. 

I am asking you now who is going to be the potential buyer of the 
low grade cotton that would be produced with this added increase, 
proposed increased under the Kilgore or similar bills—who is going 
to buy the cotton? Would it all go into loan at this time, at least 
until such time as we work out the formula which you are talking 
about that needs to be worked out ? 

Mr. Buake. Well, I think that the greater part of it, Mr. Jones 
would go into the loan. 

Have you any different views? 

Mr. Dunn. This is a very complicated thing which I honestly be- 
lieve, Mr. Jones, nobody can give you a precise answer on. 

Under plan B of the so-called Eastland bill, there would be a slight 
reduction of several percentage points which would probably become 
the selling point for the high grades. 

So you, theoretically, might have a spread additionally of a few 
hundred points per pound which would tend to encourage the use 
of low grades. 

Under your bill you would have something like this same effect 
because of no support under that part which was produced in addition. 

What effect this volume of cotton might have on the free market for 
these low grades is very difficult to anticipate. I think it would, my 
guess is, also, tend to widen the spread and encourage the use of these 
low grades. The drill people, maybe yes, I think you might have a 
general substitution up and down the line. 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask you one more question. Would it not have 
this effect, that if Congress should enact the bill that I have pro- 
posed—would we have this situation of at least having the opportu- 
nity to determine exactly what cotton is worth on the basis of the 
demand? When the cotton is produced and there is no place to go 
into the loan then it has to be sold, would we not then begin to find 
out what differential should be in the various grades of cotton ? 

Mr. Dunn. If they were completely free I would say “yes.” But 
if you got a 30 percent increase in production, a fourth of that is 
low grade, that is 7 percent, roughly, of the 30 percent. Well now, 
that is a fairly small percentage of the total. 

How much effect that small percentage would have on the total is 
something I don’t know how to answer. 
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Mr. Brake. Let me say another thing on this point, Mr. Jones. 
One thing it would have a bearing on is how the program would be 
administered under your bill. In other words, you say that the man 
has an allotment of 100 acres, and he has the privilege of planting 
an additional 25 acres? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Brake. Well, how does he separate the cotton that is eligible— 
now this is on the 100 acres—that is eligible for the full support and 
on the other which has no support? How do you separate those two? 
And the way you separate them will have a bearing on this question 
that you have gone into because if it is the tail end of his production, 
that is the part that is not eligible for the loan, and that is, where all 
of the low grades are, but if 1t comes along pro rata as he picks the 
crop, then it gets to be a different thing. 

Mr. Jones. Well now, of course, as ; Mr. Abernethy suggests, that is 
an administrative problem. I could answer you that way. 

I have studied that out a little more than that. I think that the 
person who elected to take this increase would have to agree that 
all of his cotton would be classed in the Government classing office. 
And on the ratio of his production of the various grades of cotton 
we could determine what his production of the various grades is. Then 
that portion, that percentage of the low-grade cotton which was 
produced on the percentage of the crop that was in excess of his 1958 
allotment would not be eligible for the loan. 

And I think that while it might be a little more complicated than 
it is at the present time, I have been advised by people who have 
operated and have been in the mechanics of this that it is no more 
dificult than some other problems that the Department is presently 
concerned with. And I have, also, been assured by people who I 
think know what they are talking about, that it could be operated 
and that we could maintain the record and that the person could 
not hold it until the tail end and put it in the loan. I think that could 
be worked out. It would be an administrative problem. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Anernetuy. In order to fix price supports and acreage allot- 
ments, I mean the national allotments, the quantity of cotton available 
is taken into consideration in each of the formulas. As I understand 
the Jones bill the cotton produced from this extra acreage is not to be 
calculated in the formula by the Secretary in fixing either price sup- 
ports or the national allotment. Is that applicable also to the East- 
land bill? 

Mr. Brake. Yes. 

Mr. Anernetuy. It is? 

Mr. Brake. The same thing. In other words, the increased 
acreage 





Mr. Anernetny. I want to ask about the amount of cotton that 
will be produced from this extra acreage. You have estimated that 
1114 million bales will be produced as matters now stand. You esti- 

mate that the increase would be from 2 to 214 million if we adopt 
some comparable proposal; is that correct ? 

Mr. Brake. We figure about 214 will bring it up to about 24 million 
bales. 
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Mr, Aserneruy. In other words, the increase will be resorted to 
by anywhere from 60 to 75 percent of the farmers who are now pro- 
ducing cotton ? 

Mr. Buaxe. Probably so. 

Mr. AverNeTHY. What do you base that on? 

Mr. Biaxe. Of course, I guess most of it is a guess, Mr. Abernethy. 
But we didn’t just pull one out of the air. 

Mr. ApernetHy. I know. 

Mr. Biake. Here is what we figured. This was under the Kilgore 
bill. These were the assumptions that, on a crop of 14 million bales, 
we figured that most of the acreage allotment and all the soil-bank 
participation would be on choice A farms. I am reading from this 
memorandum that we wrote up on this thing. However, most of the 
production would be on the choice B farms. Based on the analysis 
of the 1954 farm census, it is estimated that choice A farms might 
produce from 4 million to 4% million bales of cotton, and choice B 
farms might produce from 914 million to 10 million bales of cotton. 
In other words, what we were figuring was this,.and we did something 
that was very arbitrary, but we just didn’t pick something out of the 
air—we took these farm-census figures. The last that we have is for 
1954; that is the last one. And then we took the breakdown of the 
crop for 1954, and we converted that to the production of 111% million 
bales as nearly as we could by taking it proportionately. The farm 
census sets this thing up on what they call classes of farms, and they 
grade them out according to the number of bales produced. 

Mr. Anernetny. Let me interrupt. Anyhow, you have arrived at 
this conclusion that there will be around 214 million bales increase in 
production. You have some method of arriving at that. 

Mr. Brake. Yes. 

Mr. Anerneriy. Here is my method, and here is what I have run 
into. I arrive at it by the clamor of demand from the farmers. I have 
received 1 letter, and 1 only, urging an increase. I have received 1 
telegram and 2 letters opposed to an increase. 

There has been a story about this subject almost every day for the 
last 60 or 90 days in this newspaper, and it has covered the subject. 
It. has been brought to the attention of the farmers of the area where 
avery high percentage of our cotton is produced. And with the large 
number of farmers down there having this matter brought to their 
attention, there does not seem to be much sentiment for it. 

As I say again, I have had 1 letter urging an increase, 1 telegram 
opposing it. 

I have talked with a good many of the Members from the Cotton 
Belt and from my own section all the way to the east coast and all the 
way to the west coast. I do not find any enthusiasm reported gener- 
ally from the farmers. If the enthusiasm does not exist at the farm 
level for increased acreage, I do not believe we could get a bill for an 
increase, 

Mr. Braker. That could be possible. There is no argument here to 
what vou are saying at all. It is terribly late. Most farmers have 
made their plans. We already know that. 

Mr. Asernetny. I think that is the most serious thing right now. 

Mr. Buaxe. I think that is exactly right. And that is why Mr. 
Dunn said a while ago, actually, you could stand a 50-percent increase 
in production to bring the carryover back in balance, but it is out 
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of the question about getting it. We would be very lucky if we got 
214 million-bale increase. We would be very lucky, and we know that. 
But we are in a desperate situation that necessitates doing every human 
thing we can do to get this thing done. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Abernethy, speaking about letters, I wish to know 
if you have heard anything about the soil bank in the last few weeks? 

Mr. Apernetuy. My mail on the soil bank is at a very high level 
I get plenty of that. 

r.Gatuines. Will you continue your statement now? : 

Mr. Brake. I want to comment on these bills as they relate to these 
various points we have. We set up certain test points to judge the 
legislation by. I said the first one was to get cotton produced. As 
nearly as we can tell, we can’t find any appreciable difference between 
either bill on that point. 

The second point is this matter of making the cotton that is pro- 
duced quickly and readily available to the market. I have just de- 
scribed the situation under the Kilgore bill where all of the cotton 
produced on the choice B farms would be made quickly and readily 
available to the market, and that that which was produced on the 
choice A farms would within 60 days come back into the Commodity 
Credit hands and be made quickly and readily available to the market 
through the resale price. So, on this point, the Kilgore bill, in our 
judgment, does a very fine job. 

Under Mr. Jones’ bill, that which was produced on the increased 
acreage would not be eligible for support and would, therefore, be 
made available for the market, but the cotton produced on the regular 
allotment would be eligible for the regular conventional-type loan 
without any provision for a short-term loan and the CCC taking it 
in and releasing it. 

Mr. Jones. Isn’t it a fact, though, that what you have said about 
good cotton being in short supply and the demand for the cotton— 
is not everyone, including the authors of all these bills, admitting 
the better grades of cotton will be selling for more than the loan 
support price this fall and, therefore, would be readily salable at the 
time it was produced ? 

Mr. Buaxke. Mr. Jones, we figured that under either one of these 
bills you would get—probably at the very beginning of the season— 
there will be a lot of mills that are short in cotton—they have got 
to have it to keep running. There will be a wild scramble in that 
market. I wish it was not this way. But, as we see it, that is probably 
what will happen. You will have under either one of them—it looks 
like—on this quality cotton that will be in high demand, and there 
will be a big push for it right there. And it means that you will have 
a market price that will be geared up high enough to keep it out of the 
loan, whether under your bill or Mr. Kilgore’s bill. 

Mr. Jones. I think that is right. 

Mr. Buaxe. In the early part of the season. Where this thing 
applies particularly, Mr. Jones, with regard to keeping the stock 
available, is with regard to, after the first flurry is over, then the 
Kilgore bill is making this cotton available in the market right on 
through the season. Whereas, under your bill, the cotton that does 
go into the loan would stay in the loan until the end of the season, 
until the market went to inordinately high levels, and that would pull 
it back out of the loan through getting very attractive equity price. 
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That is the situation as we have analyzed that one. And on that 
count we feel that the Kilgore bill, on the matter of making the cot- 
ton that is produced available to the market, is better than the ar- 
rangement provided for in your bill. 

r. Jones. I dislike to prolong this. But the thing about it is 
that you are not consistent, Mr. Blake. You say that we have a 
shortage of cotton. There is a demand for cotton. You say in the 
early part of the season we will sell it at above the loan and, therefore, 
that will be readily available. Now are you anticipating that the 
good cotton, in view of the shortage which you have shown in your 
charts here—that the good cotton will never be selling below the loan 
level during the next year? 

Mr. Buaxe. Mr. Jones, we have never had a loan year that did not 
attract some cotton. I mean, people, a lot of farmers have just got- 
ten in the habit of putting it in the loan. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think they will put cotton in the loan when it 
is at a price higher than the loan? I have never seen that done. 

Mr. Buaxe. The point is this, it looks like to us under your bill 
that more cotton will go into the loan and would remain in the loan 
for a long period than under the Kilgore bill. ‘That is all I am trying 
to say on this point. 

Mr. Gaturnas. The question before us is whether or not we want 
to embark on a program of increasing acreage allotments for 1958. 
Whether or not we want the Jones or the Kilgore bill, we can take 
that up later. The main thing before us now is whether or not it is 
proper and plausible for us to increase cotton acreage this year. 

Mr. Buaxe. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Has this subject been submitted to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture? 

Mr. Biaxe. Only in a very—just the quick way as we did here. 

Mr. ApernetHoy. When was it ? 

Mr. Biaxe. It wason Wednesday, the 29th of January. 

Mr. Apernetoy. What happened ? 

Mr. Buake. We ran eouah the figures quickly like we did before 
your committee on the 24th. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Do you know whether they have given any fur- 
ther consideration to it ? 

Mr. Buaxe. No, you see at that time the Secretary had not ruled 
about his ability to do it administratively. And they do have hear- 
ings scheduled in the Senate for next week. 

Mr. Tracue (California). I would like to ask the witness to give 
us the benefit of his opinion as to what effect it will have on the Cali- 
fornia cotton producers. 

Mr. Buaxke. I amsorry, Mr. Teague, I did not hear. 

Mr. Tracue. I am interested in your observations as to what effect 
these proposals, if they were enacted into law, would have on the 
California producers of cotton. 

Mr. Buake. We do not have anybody here from California. I know 
we do have from Arizona. And there would be a similar situation 
there. We have talked on the phone out there with a great many of 
the people from California, and they are strongly in support. of this 
matter of increased acreage in 1958. 

Mr. Tracur. Thank you. 
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Mr. GaruineGs. Do you have any further statement? If there is 
no further statement we would like to call on Mr. Parker. 


STATEMENT OF G. F. PARKER, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN COTTON 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, TIPTONVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Parker. My name is G. F. Parker. I live in Lake County, 
Tenn. I would like to say to the committee, first of all, that I feel 
rather inadequate this morning in that I do not have any charts. | 
do not have any statisticians except Harvey Adams and the last thing 
he said to me was, “Do not call me up there. I don’t have any researc h 
figures.” 

Mr. Gatuines. We are pleased, indeed, to have you here before 
our committee again. We had you last summer. 

Mr. Parxer. I do not have any research specialist. Actually, I do 
not even have a formal statement to make. 

But I would like to comment on the matter at hand. 

I would like to say, first of all, that I am not here in opposition to 
any bill, none at all. 

I would rather say that I am here to express a preference and I 
would like the record to show that we are not here in opposition to 
the Eastland bill, the so-called Kilgore bill, or any other bill. We 
are here to try to get some more acreage, 

And I would like the record to show that I do not speak officially at 
this time for ACPA—the American Cotton Producers Associates, be- 
cause we have not had time to have a board meeting. This thing has 
moved sufficiently fast that we haven't an opportunity. 

I have, however, talked to various State councils in the ACPA, and 
the predominant theory is that they prefer the Jones bill. 

The Delta Council has a representative here and he will speak for 
the Delta Council. 

I have had some people from Mississippi express their preference 
for the Jones bill but I prefer to let the Delta Council speak for them- 
selves. 

I might say that we feel, first of all, that as to the Jones bill there 
has been a great deal, as you will remember, been said about the con- 
tract between the Department and the farmer. We feel that the 
Jones bill fulfills that contract in that the farmer's acreage is pro- 
tected at what the Secretary says shall be the support price. The man’s 
present acreage under the present allotment is protected at that level. 

I would say further than the Jones bill does not contemplate any 
further low-grade cotton entering the loan for the simple reason that 
it has no support price. I would say it makes the increase 30 percent. 
But, certainly, under Mr, Jones’ bill no further low-grade cotton will 
enter the loan out of the increased acreage. 

It gives the farmer a free choice. If her “ally wants to grow more 
cotton, he is permitted todo so. If he does want to grow more cotton— 
in this bill he even has the privilege of coming out of the soil bank. 

And along the line of the soil bank, and Mr, Aberneth’s correspond- 
ence—I am sure you have had some, too, 

Mr. Garuines. I have had. 

Mr. Parker. I think a very unfortunate situation has arisen—and 
this is besides the point, but I would like to point it up anyway. Iam 
sure in my section and in Mr. Abernethy’s section—and Mr. Jones’ sec- 
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tion I do not know about—and your section, too, Mr. Gathings, that 
you have men who have — the soil bank, because of the fact that 
they thought they could get $3,000 maximum payment, and they took 
that asa hedge i in order to cet enough credit to produce the rest of their 
crop. Thatisa very unfortunate situation, but I think - is true. 

Mr. Garurnes. Mr. Parker, speaking about that, in some of our 
territories in Arkansas and southeast Missouri, we ed so much 
rainfall, and that is the way it is in your territory. 

Mr. Parker. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Garnines. And in my territory—and then there is the city 
of Memphis which is right across the river—at least 70 inches of rain 
fell where ordinarily you would get about 44 to 45 inches average. 
In the northern part of the district I serve, total was 100 inches, or 
thereabouts. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, and I imagine you can have trouble convincing 
a man who lives in a territory that receives only 70 inches of rain, 
but after he gets 101 inches, he would consider 70 inches was a drought. 

Now, here is what happened on the soil bank thing. I think there 
are men who have written in to you gentlemen saying that they did 
not want an increase In acreage because they felt that it might jeopard- 
ize their chances of getting in the soil bank. And I really feel that 1s 
true, that they want “that $3,000—well, they need it, actually, in order 
to be able to borrow enough money to make the rest of their crops 
and, as I see it, the Jones bill gives the man free choice. 

Mr. Garuines. That is before this committee and it is for the 
Congress, the matter of the soil bank, which already is being operated, 
where you have oversubscription, and then just to come in and increase 
the acreage—it pulls in the other direction, it is going in 2 directions 
at 1 time—— 

Mr. Parker. I am very conscious of that, sir. What I am trying 
to look at, though, is the overwhelming need of the cotton industry for 
increased acreage, for the people who want it, and I have no quarrel 
with the man in the soil bank, and that is certainly his privilege and 
his business, but neither do I think that his feelings should interfere 
with the increase in the acreage. 

That is a little bit like drinking whisky. If I want to take a drink 
of whisky, that is my business, but it certainly is something that I 
do not want to impose my wishes on somebody who does not want 
a drink. 

Mr. Garuines. I might say to you that we have been studying a 
long-range plan for cotton, on which I believe you gave us your views 
the last session of C ongress. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. As president of the American Cotton Producers 
Association, 

Now, it is absolutely imperative that we have some cotton legislation 
for 1959. Do you think that putting this bill out on the floor of the 
House and the floor of the Senate would in any way injure our chances 
to procure a long-range cotton program ? 

Mr. Parker. Mr. Gathings, I cannot answer that question but I 
would say this, that if I thought it would, I certainly would drop the 
whole thing, trying to get acreage for 1958 because I do not think 
that we can permit anything to interfere with a long-range program 
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for cotton, whatever it might be, and I think that is the most impera- 
tive thing of all, to get a long-range program. We need somethin 
that will really let the farmers live and let them produce cotton oat 
sell cotton not only in this country but in foreign countries. 

Mr. GaTHrnes. i was just wondering about your views on that. I 
was wondering which you would choose. 

Mr. Parker. Well, I will say that if I had to choose between the 
surity of long-range legislation and no short-range legislation I would 
have to go for that. I think it is most imperative that we get long- 
range legislation. I think that everyone feels that way, that we des- 

erately need increased acres for 1958 and we think that the Jones 

ill is the answer to that and we feel that many more people would 
increase acreage under the Jones bill, and, after all, that is the basic 
idea, and when I say “many people,” I mean numbers of people rather 
than acreage, and I am trying to put myself in the position of a man 
who owns or has 4 acres of cotton and he knows he 1s going to get his 
regular support for 4 acres of cotton, I do not think he would have 
much hesitancy in growing 1 more acre if he were permitted to do so. 
It seems to me that the Jones bill fits the bill in that particular in- 
stance and that you would have more widespread participation in 
the acreage increase. 

That is all I have to say, sir, and thank you very much. 

Mr. Garuines. Any questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Parker. Thank you and the committee for permitting me to 
come up here and give our views. 


STATEMENT OF MARION RHODES, COTTON DIVISION, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
MARTIN SORKIN, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY; HOWARD 
DOGGETT, SOIL-BANK DIVISION; E. J. OVERBY, DIRECTOR, COTTON 
DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; AND E. D. 
BELL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, COTTON DIVISION 


Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Rhodes, would you come around. 

We realize that the Department might not be ready this morning 
with policy statements on this matter. In view of the fact that we 
believe you may give us quite a lot of factual data, we are very glad 
to have you here to give us some information with respect to the 
supply and disappearance of cotton. 

Mr. Ruopes. Thank you, Mr. Gathings. I wonder if my associates 
could sit here with me. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Yes, we are glad to have them. 

Mr. Ruopes. We understood that this hearing might cover a num- 
ber of different subjects and therefore a number of us came. 

As I understood, you were asking for the basic statistical position, 
as we see it today. 

I happen to have here I believe enough copies of the tables so that 
it could be passed around. 

(Table referred to is as follows:) 
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Calculated 1959 national marketing quota and acreage allotment on basis of 
assumptions set forth in table 


{Running bales] 


























1957-58 | 1958-59 | 1959-60 
Total supply: 

Carryover, Aug. 1..-.......- 5 odin wetieega aac Ae 11, 039 | 8, 565 | 7,815 
PIO a ony cee one ae penn sndbasocegeen SS 1 10, 826 211, 850 | 3 9, 635 
Sn ce cated buncanbnduskennassas ace snng eters 100 100 | 100 
aha Ra he a i Ee ee EO a ee 21, 965 20, 515 17, 550 
Normal supply: ===> =a ee eee 

Domestic peraption lida dhbedasette spdid cnigusbdaniiibel a 
pe EE eR ae ee nS ae ia tea 7, 900 8, 000 | 8, 500 
5, 500 4,700 | 5, 000 
UNS Sled dtetien sto deve Wilda eekdekdnodceciigadaboas cl 13, 400 | 2, 700 13, 500 
Waser re 600. GOCE COE icici Gitte hd nh deb ond ckaasdgsues a i 3, 810 4, 050 
Computed normal supply-.........-...........---..----.}-- = Foe — 17, 550 





1 December crop report. 

2 Based on 14,000,000 harvested acres and 400-pound yield per acre. 

3 Computed national quota in running bale equivalent which is the difference between normal supply 
and the total of estimated carryover plus estimated imports. Therefore, by law, the national marketing 
toa would be 10,000,000 bales, 


Calculated 1959 national marketing quota (standard een gross weight bales) - - 10, 000, 000 
2 Preliminary national yield (pounds per planted acre) __.- ‘ . 351 
3. Calculated 1959 national allotment (acres) ........-...-.------- Sadr yeadte : i 675, 000 


FERRUARY 19, 1958. 


Mr. Ruopes. As we see it now, we estimate the 1957-58 total sup- 
ply of cotton at about 22 million bales. We estimate a disappearance 
this year of 13.4 million bales which will leave a carryover on August 
1, 1958, of 8,565,000 bales. 

Mr. Gatuines. And of that figure, how much would you estimate 
would be strict Low Middling or better? 

Mr. Ruoprs. Mr. Chairman, we do not have any statistics put up 
on that basis and it would just be strictly a guess for me to make such 
a statement. 

I do not have any statistics which I could say would bear out my 
opinion on that at all. 

We would like, we have a very short statement here-—— 

Mr. Anernetuy. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Garuinas. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well now, Mr. Rhodes, somebody in the Depart- 
ment is supposed to be an expert on this subject. 

We have had the National Cotton Council people come here and 
they have given us their figures. I know that the Department has 
at least as much available as the Cotton Council. Does not the De- 
partment of Agriculture have some idea how much of this cotton is 
good cotton? Don’t you have any idea at all? 

- Mr. Ruopgs. I did not say that, I did not say we did not have any 
idea. 

Mr. Apernetuy. All right, then give us that idea. 

Mr. Ruopes. I say we do not have statistics which I can quote you 
as saying that so much of this cotton is strict Low Middling or 
better. 

Mr. Asernetuy. How far would you go in estimating? 

Mr. Ruoprs. I was going to goa little further. 

We know that a lot of this cotton has been in storage for a long 
time and when it was reclassified, it classes quite different from what 
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it was when it went in, and I believe that has been brought up, the 
very point, that in the past 2 years 

Mr. Apernetiy. It is lower? 

Mr. Ruoprs. Much lower. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Rhodes, we had an estimate that there would 
be some, I think, 704,000 bales on August 1 of strict Low Middling 
or better in grade and the Cotton Council estimated that would be 
about 1,750, 000. 

Isn't that about right—or what is your estimate of the Depart- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Ruopes. We are not as pessimistic as the Cotton Council about 
the cotton that will be in the carryover for the 1958-59 marketing 
year. 

I cannot say that 1,700,000 is right or 2,700,000 or any specifie num- 
ber is right because there is no w ay of knowing that unless you had 
an up-to- -date class on all the cotton in the c ountry. 

I would like to ask Mr. Overby if he wants to add something to 
that, since he is the Director of the Division that does the compiling 
of the Department’s statistics. 

Mr. Oversy. Mr. Chairman, we do not disagree basically with what 
Mr. Blake said about the quality of the crop this year and we think, 
as Mr. Dunn pointed out, there are some errors in the classification 
of the old cotton that is in the loan and so we think there is a little 
distortion in the disappearance shown between the 1956 supply and the 
1957 supply. 

Actually, the best figures we have are the figures, I think, that Mr. 
Dunn and Mr. Blake used, about 11,300,000 bales of Strict. Low Mid- 
dling or better as of January 15 of this year. 

That is a severe drop from the comparable figure of a year earlier, 
but in that period of time as has also been already pointed out, there 
was a change in the way we compiled our statistics. 

We used to carry the statistics in the carryover on the basis of the 

way the cotton went into this loan. Some of this cotton had been 

there several years and we have learned in recent years and so has the 
domestic trade, and the foreign trade, that there are substantial 
changes that have taken place in the quality of the cotton after re- 
maining in storage a few years. 

There is a tremendous increase in color, which is, as you know, less 
desirable to the mills of the world. 

Now, that has accounted for part of this big shift from a stock of 
19 million bales of a year ago to 11 million bales at. the present time 
of Strict Low Middling or better. Part of the loss in grade occurred 
more than a year ago. It means that we do have a reduction in the 
supply of the better grade of cotton partly from consumption and 
partly from deterioration of stocks. I think the only point that has 
not been mentioned is the fact that the price changes of different qual- 
ities have reflected this changed supply to a great extent. Following 
the normal pattern, these shifts in quality are compensated by changes 
in prices. Recent market prices reflect the changed supply for dif- 
ferent qualities. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you agree with Mr. Blake ? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir; with the reservation I just mentioned. 
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Mr. Cootry. Well, he said that we would have 708,000 bales of good 
white cotton left in the inventory August 1. D you think that is too 
low? 

Mr. Oversy. Next August 1, do you mean ? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes. 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir; I think that is. I think there will be more 
of a shift away from the consumption of these higher grade cottons— 
a shift toward some of the lower grades because the pricing is favor- 
able in that direction. 

Mr. Cooter. Would you say that if the Congress should authorize 
an increase in acreage in 1958 and if the Department approved that 
authorization, it would involve damage for the program we now have? 

Mr. Rupes. I do not think it would involve too much damage. I 
think that there is argument on both sides, but inasmuch as the farmer 
would still have his allotment which he is given and still get the price 
support at the level which has been announced, the only damage he 
would suffer would be the weight of this increased production. It 
might prevent the price of cotton from going above the loan level 
which might mean he would be able only to get the loan price and he 
might otherwise have gotten something higher. 

Mr. Coorry. Minimize the possibility of getting something over 
and above, is that it ? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. The market does not affect the lower level because cot- 
ton—would not be used in calculating his support level, is that right? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is the way we interpret these bills. 

Mr. Cootry. May I ask youthis? I realize that the Department is 
administering a program under which we are spending vast amounts 
of money with some of it in cotton. Do you think that the Secretary 
of Agriculture will approve any increase in the acreage of cotton in 
1958 even if Congress were to authorize it ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, Mr. Cooley, I could not answer that question 
because we have not even completed analyzing these bills at the 
Department. 

ur policy staff of the Department has not taken any position with 
respect to any of them and I have no basis for making a statement on 
what he might or might not approve. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, one more general question. I do not believe I 
have ever seen so much interest in cotton as we have right now. Every- 
body, it seems to me, is interested in it. The consumer and everybody 
in the country is interested in it, and everybody seems to be in accord 
in saying to us that we need to increase the acreage in 1958. I have 
heard very little objection to an increase in acreage in 1958, I do not 
believe I received any communications objecting to an increase. I 
have received quite a number of communications urging an increase 
in the acreage in 1958, and they say that unless we do increase the 
acreage, we are going to handicap the domestic consumption and the 
domestic yield and decrease the consumption of American cotton, that 
will result in closing down some mills and increasing the list of unem- 
ployed people. 

T am not arguing now the accuracy of these opinions, but I am 
thinking about. your policy. Would you want to say whether or not 
you would approve an increase in acreage in 1958 ? 
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Mr. Ruoprs. Congressman Cooley, I think I am in exactly the same 
position as the policy people in the Secretary’s office. We have not 
completed our study and at this time I would not want to say whether 
I would or would not recommend approval of an increase in acreage 
for 1958. I would say that the Department is in a similar position 
as Congressman Abernethy, because we are getting a substantial 
amount of mail. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I did not say substantial. 

Mr. Ruopes. I stand corrected. I meant to say that we are getting 
letters on both sides. 

Mr. ApernerHy. You mean you are getting letters urging you not 
to increase acreage ? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is correct. 

Mr. A pmNTETE: And you are getting mail urging you to increase 
acreage 

Sanden. That is right. Well, more, I would say, asking for 
the increase, but it is not all on one side. 

Mr. Cootzy. What will we have to carry over in August, about 8 
million bales ? 

Mr. Ruopes. 8,500,000 is our estimate. 

Mr. Cooter. Do you know how much is good cotton and how much 
is not? 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, I think that there is more than the 1,700,000 or 
1,800,000 that the Cotton Council has indicated by their figures, but I 
cannot prove it by mathematics that there is more and I cannot 
disprove their figure. 

Mr. Cootry. Is there any way that you can give us an accurate esti- 
mate of the quality of this cotton within the next week ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I do not think it can be done without classing all of 
the cotton. I will ask Mr. Overby. 

I might say it depends on the shift from one quality of cotton to 
another, depending on the price. There has been a widening of dis- 
counts on lower-grade cotton and that has tended to cause some mills 
to start using more of the lower grades and less of the higher grades, 
and that, of course, is the big factor in determining the amount needed 
of the high grades in 1958-59, 

Mr. Coortry. Well, we do get these letters from these people who are 
interested in and are advocating an increase in acres, and I do think 
they are honest and believe that we need more good white cotton in 
this country. 

Now, if that is true, and if the committee decides we should in- 
crease acreage in 1958, then we have to be realistic and we have to 
figure out the chances of getting a program through and signed and 
approved within the next 2 or 3 weeks if it is going to do any good. 
If the Department is not going to be in a position to give us a definite 
opinion, I do not see how we could possibly do anything on cotton that 
would be effective this year. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Cooley, I want to make it crystal clear that I did 
not mean to infer that I was doubting anything that the Cotton Coun- 
cil or their representatives have said. They are all close friends of 
mine, but I just have a little bit different feeling. 

Mr. Cootry. No; I did not suggest that you doubted them and I 
do not believe that anybody would doubt them. I do not know, and, 
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therefore, I am willing to accept what they say about it, but accepting 
what they say, I want to know, and we should like to have figures as 
soon as possible, within the next week. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I have 2 or 3 questions. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You say that you are not as pessimistic about the 
situation as the Cotton Council. Why? 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, primarily for two reasons. 

In the first place, the fact that the differences for lower qualities of 
cotton have widened, and I think that they will continue to widen 
until they get to the place where the mills will use lower-quality cotton 
to substitute for some of the higher-quality cotton that they used in 
prior years when higher-quality cotton was available at a fair price. 

Mr. AserNnetHY. All right, 1 have a question right there. There is 
a shortage of quality cotton ¢ 

Mr. Ruopes. No question about that, and I am very frank to say 
that there is and will be a shortage of quality cotton. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And, then, it is your opinion that the mills will 
shift from the higher quality to the lower-grade cotton ? 

Mr. Ruopes. When the discounts get wide enough so that they can 
make more money or can operate as well on a lower quality cotton, 
then they will shift to the one that is to their advantage. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Well, I think that is something that the country 
ought to know, I think that they should know. I am like Mr. Cooley, 
I do not think there is a chance under heaven of passing a bill for 
any commodity, regardless of what it is, right now unless the Depart- 
ment says that we ought to pass it. 

I am not saying by that that Congress ought not to make an effort 
irrespective of the Department. I think that the Congress ought 
always to come up with its own, but I think that everyone in this 
room knows that if the Department is against this idea today, then 
the likelihood of the passage of the bill—let me say this, since it has 
been brought to the attention of the Department as far back ago as 
a couple of weeks, I think that the Department ought to take a stand 
on it so that we will know where we are headed. 

Mr. Garurines. I talked with Mr. McLain on that very point and 
the understanding was that they are not giving any policy state- 
ments that they sent these gentlemen up just to give information 
with regard to factual data only. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I am not criticizing, I am not being critical. I 
am saying that the Department ought to make up its mind where 
it stands, and I still think so. 

Now, 1 or 2 other questions. Do you feel that there will be any 
kind of a shift by the mills because of the shortage of quality cotton 
to synthetic fibers ¢ 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, of course, that is difficult to answer. I think 
it is conceivable that there will be, in my opinion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Aserneruy. All right. Now, you do feel that because of the 
shortage of quality cotton that there probably will be a shift to the 
synthetic fibers. 

If that is true, does that not make a case for this, in the interest of 
the cotton farmer? 
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Mr. Ruopes. Well, Mr. Abernethy, as I tried to state first, I am 
not in a position to make a policy statement for the Department of 
Agriculture today. 

We have been asked by the Senate committee for a report on Sen- 
ator Eastland’s bill. As far as we know this committee has not 
asked for a report. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think we can agree that you are not in a posi- 
tion, and perhaps the question was unfair, but I will put it this way. 

In view of the shortage of the quality cotton, I would say that that 
makes a case and I think that everybody in the room will agree. 

Now, do you believe that the American farmer can fill his normal 
share of the export market this year with quality cotton this fall, 
meet his normal share of the quality export cotton this year without 
the acres being increased ¢ 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, that would depend on a number of factors. 
One of the main ones is whether or not the better quality cotton pro- 
duced went to export or to domestic mills. 

Mr. Asernetiy. Well, let us put it this way. Let us assume that 
the 1958 crop is a normal crop, that is, it is normal in this regard, 
that there is normal production of quality cotton, normal production 
of intermediate grades and normal production of the low grades. 

Now, that being so, do you believe that we will be able to meet the 
normal demand made upon the American market for exported quality 
cotton under those conditions ? 

Mr. Ruopes. No, sir, I do not believe that I could answer that. 
It is going to depend on whether the discounts are wide enough in 
the domestic market so that the domestic mills will use more of the 
lower grades, leaving some of the higher grades for export. 

Mr. Anernerny. Did you see a letter ‘circulated by some of the 
synthetic fiber people ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I have. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Calling attention to the shortage of quality cot- 
ton and urging a shift to synthetic ¢ 

Mr. Ruoprs. Yes. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Well, I think that itself presents some form of a 
case and it points it up sufficiently so that I think it ought to have 
the attention of the committee and the Department of Agriculture, 
both of whom are representative of the farmer. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Jones ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; thank you. 

Mr. Ruopes. I believe that you have the figures of the last inven- 
tory showing the percentage of cotton, the Strict Low Middling, I 
believe you have got those figures now, have you not ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Overby has. 

Mr. Oversy. Yes. 

Mr. Jonrs. Could we get that put in? 

Mr. Oversy. I have just added up the qualities of the various 








grades—Strict * Middling and higher as of January 15 of this 
year—and I get 11,305,000 bales. 

Mr. Jones. And below that would be how many bales ? 

Mr. Oversy. It would be the difference—the total i ,812,000; 
roughly 10,500,000 bales. 
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Mr. Jones. And you also stated that you anticipated that a lot of 
this cotton that went into the loan as Strict Low Middling or higher 
would, if graded today, grade lower than that? 

Mr. Oversy. Well, yes, sir. I said if we found a great deal of 
that we regraded last year on the carryover had declined in grade. 

Mr. Jonzs. That would reduce that figure of 11 million ? 

Mr. Overby. Not too much; that was taken care of in the recalcula- 
tion as of last August 1. 

Mr. Jones. I want to know about January 15. 

Mr. Oversy. This is January 15, but I mean it is based on the 
carryover figures of August 1 plus periodic reports on quality of the 
crop produc ed this year. 

What I was saying, this year’s figure, this 11 million bales compares 
with 19 million a year ago and what I am trying to say is that 8 mil- 
lion reduction is not all cons umption of the high- grade cotton, but 
is partly the deterioration in grade we have spoken ‘about. 

Mr. Cootey. It went lower in the loan. 

Mr. Oversy. That is right, when regraded it was found lower. 

Mr. Garuines. I wish to ask Mr. Rhodes just how he arrived at 
81 percent of parity for the support level that was announced last 
weekend. How was that arrived at; would you explain it? 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, I anticipated there would be a ques- 
tion on that and that is the reason I passed around the table that I 
did which shows all the figures used in arriving at the 81 percent sup- 
port for 1958-59. ‘That gives the exact detail of the way we calculated 
the price support level under existing legislation. 

Mr. Garuines. Well now, the 1958-59 exports are estimated ¢ 
4.7. I do not remember ever having seen that figure given as low as 
that before, it always has been 5.5 and it got up to 5.8 or 5.6 and not 
as low as that figure of 4.7. How did you arrive at that 4.7? 

Mr. Ruoprs. Well, there are two factors, I would say major fac- 
tors that brought us to this figure of 4.7. 

The first one is that we agreed that there is not going to be as much 
quality cotton available for export in 1958 as there was in the current 
year and that might have some effect on our exports in 1958-59. 

However, the real thinking is that we are still shooting for the 5 
million which has sort of become a sacred figure, as the export figure, 
but as the result of the program we now have in operation, it is al- 
most a certainty, I think at this time, there will be at least 300,000 
bales of cotton which will have been actually exported and out of 
the country under consignment and will not have been sold to foreign 
merchants or foreign mills. 

Now, you arrive at the 4.7 this way: We took from the desirable 
level of 5 million we have been talking : about for the past couple of 
years, the 300,000 bales which we expect to be consigned stocks in for- 
eign hands. 

What it really amounts to is that we do not think that 5,500,000 
bales will actually be sold into export this year, but since our program 
requires the buyer of the cotton to export it prior to August 1, he will 
have to consign it in order to get it out of the country and so it will 
show up in this year’ s export figures, although it is not bought by mills 
in a foreign country. 

Mr. Garuines. Do you not think that domestic consumption figure 
of 8 million is a little short ? 
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Mr. Ruopes. No, sir. In our estimate, actually this year it will be 
7,900,000 bales and if you project for the balance of the year the rate 
that has taken place up to this point, it will actually go below 7.9. 

Mr. Jonzs. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, while we have Mr. Doggett here, I think 
that we should get some information from him, what he knows of the 
status of the soil bank and what we can anticipate in the future. 

Mr. Doggett, I would like to ask you this question. 

As I understand your testimony, there is $180 million each for the 
soil bank for corn and cotton in the 1958 crop. 

Mr. Dogcetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And when you deduct the portion of that which has 
been allocated for the conservation reserve, we find about $174 mil- 
lion for the acreage reserve—for cotton in the soil bank. 

Mr. Doccerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. As of today what is the demand that has been made on 
the Department for soil-bank payments; that is, both from those who 
have actually signed up and those who indicated that they would like to 
participate in the soil bank for cotton—what would be the total 
demand ¢ 

Mr. Doceerr. The indication today, Mr. Jones, is that they are 
asking for about $249 million. 

Mr. Jones. $249 million ? 

Mr. Doceertr. That is not a firm figure, because they have until the 
end of the signup period to withdraw. 

Mr. Jones. February 20, is that right ? 

Mr. Doccerr. Yes, to withdraw, so we have no firm figure. 

Mr. Jones. But that is your best estimate ? 

Mr. Doceerr. Yes, sir; that is what they have indicated at the 
present time they would like. 

Mr. Jones. Now, where can you get the money to add to this $174 
million to meet those payments of $249 million ? 

Mr. Doccrett. We have none. 

Mr. Jones. You have none? 

Mr. Doaccerr. We have none available. 

Mr. Jones. Has any request been made by the Department for 
additional funds to meet the demand ? 

Mr. Doaeert. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Well, you have said that you are not going to say any- 
thing about policy today. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuincs. What directive did you folks hand down to the 
State offices of the ASC, with respect to going one way or the other? 

Mr. Doceerr. We told them, Mr. Gathings, that they could use 
whichever method that they thought was the most equitable, either a 
strictly first come, first served or a factoring method of their own 
choosing. 

Mr. Garuineos. Asa matter of fact, I believe there were 46 out of the 
48 States which chose the first-come, first-serve method. 

Mr. Doccerr. I believe that is correct. 

As far as I know, no State has firmly said that they were going to use 
a factoring method for cotton. I think some of them are on the fence 
even yet as to which way to go. 
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Mr. Garutnas. I just don’t understand with the door slammed in 
their faces and with people standing in line trying to get in, how in the 
world you could put it on a first-come, first-served ‘basis ? 

Mr. Doccerr. Well, it is not quite as simple as that, Mr. Chairman; 
we could perhaps debate here a long while as to which is the most 
equitable method and I think that the States are better judges of that 
than we are. 

When you go to a factoring method, a farm maximum of some type 
or other, which is what you “would come out to, then you place that 
farmer in a position of having to put in a part of his allotment—which 
of course they might want to ) do; the Texas people tell us that 90 per- 
cent of their signing is for the total amount of their allotment. 

Mr. Garuineés. For the total amount / 

Mr. Doacerr. Yes; for the total amount. They took the $3,000 
ceiling, or the total allotment—in other words, a man either wants to 
grow cotton or he doesn’t want to grow cotton. 

Then we go to the other method, under which the farmer has to come 
back and consider Ww hat he has to do, Does he want to split a field, 
does want to grow 7 acres of cotton and put 5 in the soil bank—and 
there confusion is unbounded, and the States feel that they would 
rather go the other way. 

Mr. Garitnes. Now, they have indicated to the people that there 
was enough funds, apparently, for people to not be in too big a hurry, 
telling them that they had considerable time. 

Mr. Doacerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Garurines. Well, now, what about somebody who might have 
been ill and might not have been able to get up to the courthouse? 

Mr. Docecerr. Well, Mr. Congressman, it is obvious to anyone, I 
think, in this program, since the total allocation of $180 million to 
cotton would take out some 15 percent of the allotment, I believe. I 
believe that is correct, it would be 20 percent of the allotment if you 
got an average acre, obviously we could not take care of all of the 
people who have cotton allotments in the acreage reserve 

Mr, Garuines. In 1957 you had more money than was subscribed 
to? 

Mr. Doccerr. Yes, sir; in 1957 we allocated originally to cotton 
$214 million and the actual use was $153 million. 

Mr. Garuines. And you have a different situation this time. 

Mr. Doccerr. Yes. We have more money this time than we had 
before and actually we thought that we had enough money to satisfy 
all of the growers that would apply. 

Mr. Garutnes. Are you receiving a good many letters now urging 
you to change the system with respect to the fund‘ ¢ 

Mr. Dogcerr. No; I think our letters are running more to the side 
of getting more money rather than changing the system. 

Mr. Cootry. Are you asking for more money ? 

Mr. Dogcerr. There again, that becomes a policy matter, I think, 
Mr. Cooley, and I don’t think we would be justified asking for more 
money if at the same time we are requesting more acreage 

Mr. Cootry. You are not requesting more acres now, 

Mr, Doaeert. No, sir; but I think it gets into the policy field. 

Mr. Jonzs. I have not been able to reconcile the Department’s posi- 
tion with section 104. Iam sure you are familiar w ith that and prob- 
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ably it has been called to your attention before. Now, this has been 
the law and it is not a matter of policy. 

You said that you wanted to leave it up to the States. Now, you did 
take the State’s advice on the fact that they were going to be requir- 
ing more money this year than they did last year and yet it seems 
you are trying to pass the buck to the States as to how to distribute 
this money. In view of this I want to read section 104 and see if we 
can have an interpretation in the English language: 

For purposes of the acreage reserve program, the Secretary shall establish a 
national reserve acreage goal for the 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959 crops of each 
commodity specified in section 108 (a). The limits within which individual 
farms may participate in the acreage reserve program shall be established in 
such manner as the Secretary determines is reasonably calculated to achieve the 
national reserve acreage goal and give producers— 
and get this— 
and give producers a fair and equitable opportunity to participate in the acreage 
reserve program. 

That is what the law says, that was not a Department ruling. My 
question is this. 

Let me tell you this. I have had this thing happen in my county. 
I have checked and found that the local radio station was requested 
by the ASC office to put out the advice to the farmers 
There will be enough money to go around, there is no use hurrying, take your 
time. 

Well, on that particular day there were two farmers who were 
neighbors that entered into the office door at the same time. One of 
them went fo one desk. One went to the other desk. The first 
desk had numbers that they handed out so as to get them in line to be 
waited on, and that series of numbers was 1 to 51; at the next table 
from 51 to 100; the next table 101 to 150. 

Now, when those 2 farmers went in there, 1 went to the table where 
he got a low number and the other went to another table and he got 
a higher number. 

Well now, the first farmer gets in the program and the second 
farmer does not get in the program. 

How can you say that those 2 farmers, those 2 producers were given 
a fair and equitable opportunity, when they both arrived at the same 
time on the opening day, and one was excluded and the other one is in 
the soil bank? 

Mr. Doccerr. Well, Congressman, unless you have funds to take 
on all comers, then I think that you have to examine this “fair and 
equitable opportunity” again and it again becomes a question of, do 
you attempt to say to the farmer, “You can only put in X number of 
acres of your allotment.” or are you going to take them as they come 
for their full requirements ? 

Now, which is more equitable? I do not know that I can answer. 
And so we say to the States, “Do whichever way you think is equit- 
able.” 

Mr. Jones. Certainly, I do not think it is equitable if two farmers 
arrive at the same time, and some people come in even later and the 
fellow gets to the wrong table and he is out, because he was given a 
large number; that is not fair and equitable; and the fellow that got 
a low number, he is in. 
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It seems to me that those two fellows that came in for that piece of 
pie and came in together should get each a piece of pie. 

Mr. Doacerr. Well, m: Lybe the first one that came in said, “If I am 
going to have a piece of pie, I don’t want that little bit of a thin wedge 
that I can hardly taste, and if I cannot have a piece of pie which means 
anything to me, I don’t want it.” That is basically what the division 
hinges on, but the States—— 

Mr. Jones. Well, I do not think that the Secretary has followed the 
law in letting the States set up a first-come, first-served basis when 
the law says that the farmers must. be given a fair and equitable op- 
portunity to participate because, in the instance I have cited, those 
fellows did not have a fair and equitable opportunity. They arrived 
at the same time on the opening day and one of them is in and one of 
them is out, and others that came in after, are in. 

Mr. Garurnes. Any other questions? 

Mr. Grant? 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, I just wish to ask—I am a little bit new 
here, but in my area I have, since 1933, served under Secretary Wal- 
lace, Secretary Brannan, and Secretary Bennett, and I know that 
some members of this committee have from time to time been talking 
about the various Secretaries and this latest one, and criticizing him, 
but I want to say this: That in 20 years, this is the biggest mess that 
I have ever seen in my life. 

If the representatives of the Department want to be fair about 
this—and they knew that they would be here last week—lI think that 
if the Department of Agriculture wants to do the fair thing, then 
they ought to come before this committee and before the Appropria- 
tions Committee and ask that additional funds be given to them. 

It should be done on an equitable—a fair and equitable basis, as 
the law says, but they seem to be taking care of the swift and th 
speedy, and the lame and the crippled are left out. 

I should like to add: That they can say, “This is not a social prob- 
lem,” but we want to try to put a little heart in it, and we want to be 
fair and to be equitable and I feel that if a man does not get that 
one-twenty-fifth of an acre, if he signs up then he is entitled to it and 
he ought to get it. 

They come here and they say, “Well, we don’t make policy. 

Now I think, Mr. Chairman, that somebody ought to come before 
this committee or the Appropriations Committee that does make the 
policy and tell us what they are going to do, so that we can tell our 
farmers who do not know whether they are going to get acres or what, 
and who do not know who i is going to be in it, and now they must sit 
by and wait for the news 

I think that they should be given the news today by somebody in 
authority. 

Mr. Cootry. When will you have someone in authority give a policy 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Ruopres. My understanding is that Assistant Secretary McLain 
told the Congressman that he would come tomorrow, he could not 
today, but 

Mr. Garutnes. He told me he had a commitment today. 

Mr. Ruopes. He had a commitment. There was a conflict, but he 
will be in town tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Garuineas. Off the record. 
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STATEMENT OF T. B, UPCHURCH, NORTH CAROLINA COTTON IM- 
PROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, RAEFORD, N. C.; ACCOMPANIED BY 
B. B. EVERETTE, JR. 


Mr. Garuines. I understand you have a very brief statement to 
make. 

Since you cannot be back here tomorrow, would you please make 
your statement at this time ? 

Mr. Urcuurcn. Thank you, sir. 

We represent the North Carolina Cotton Improvement Associa- 
tion. That is a group of people who represent all branches of cotton 
in North Carolina. 

We are more fully together now than we have ever been. We have 
a good program going on down there that is being financed by the 
producers who have voted a tax on themselves of 10 cents an acre 
plus donations from bankers and merchants and all branches of the 
cotton industry plus allied groups like the implement dealers. 

We are for this acreage increase. It does not make too much dif- 
ference whether the Jones bill or the Kilgore bill is passed, because 
we think that it will accomplish very little in the way of acres in 
North Carolina, by way of acreage increase. 

In fact, I do not think it will make but very little difference in 
acreage; but if it will help our mills and our friends in the cotton 
economy, we are for it. 

Now, there is one question in my mind, Congressman, and that is 
the percentage, the support level of 75 percent is getting mighty 
close to 81 percent. I think our people would feel better if there 
were 10 parity points between the 2, and if we are going to support 
cotton at 81 percent, then let the man plant, increase it to 71 percent; 
or if he increased it, if next August the support goes up to 84 or 85 
percent due to the increase in parity, it would be all right to support 
cotton at—increase to 75. 

Mr. Cootzy. Do you think that the farmers would be satisfied if 
there were an act of Congress in 1958? 

Mr. Urcuvurcnu. Yes: I do not think they would object, so long as 
they did not decrease their support level. I don’t know of any 
farmer that would object; frankly, there are not many farmers who 
know about this thing in North Carolina. 

I do not think any farmer I know of is particularly worried 
enough to even talk to me or Mr. Mann or anybody else in North 
Carolina about it. 

It is more or less the people who have been appointed to represent 
them that are concerned. 

Mr. Coorry. You are not only with the cotton promotion group, 
but are also connected with the North Carolina growers ? 

Mr. Urcnurcn. Yes, sir. I am president of the North Carolina 
Cotton Growers Association. We have about 25,000 members. 

I do not think that we would get any objection from any of those 
men as long as they did not decrease the support level. 

Mr. Evererre. My name is B. B. Everette, Jr., and IT am a mem- 
ber of the North Carolina Cotton Improvement Association. I 
would like to concur with Mr. Upchurch’s statement in toto. I do 
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not feel that this increase is going to amount, except for very little 
increase in plantings in North Carolina. I agree with him that the 
margin of diflerence, the margin of spread should be greater between 
support level as it now stands, and the support on the increase. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, as Mr. Abernethy remarked a while ago, and I 
believe others, unless we know the policy of the Department of Ag- 
riculture and unless we know that the Department of Agriculture is 
going to go along with some increase in acreage, I do not feel that 
we are ever going to be able to increase the acreage. 

Mr. Everette. I do feel that an increase of acreage is warranted at 
this time from the facts that have been given to me concerning get- 
ting some high-grade cotton produced, and we would like to see our 
mills have some cotton, because if we do not have that high-grade 
cotton they may be changing from cotton to some other fiber. 

Mr. Cootry. You have heard some testimony this morning that on 
August 1 we will have 708,000 bales, and 1,800,000 ; and the De »part- 
ment says that they do not know what we will have in the way of good 
cotton or the preferred cotton. It seems to me that we have to have 
accurate information from the Department. 

Mr. Evererre. Well, I would base my statement primarily on the 
National Cotton Council’s findings. 

Mr. Urcuurcu. The committee might be interested in knowing why 
North Carolina would not increase its acreage. It is chiefly because 
of the size of our farms; 67 percent of our farms in North Carolina 
have less than 5 acres of cotton, and there are only two-tenths of 1 
yercent that have over 100 acres, and there are actually only 94 farms 
in North Carolina that have over 100 acres. 

Our allotments are very small, and when you increase 5 acres 
by 30 percent, you do not give that man much cotton. 

Mr. Garuincs. Do you have much of a demand for going into the 
soil bank ? 

Mr. Urcuurcn. It is higher, perhaps, percentagewise, than any 
other State. 

I think that we just filled up all of the offices, and I have been very 
much interested—and I can tell you about one of the most pathetic 
cases that I have ever seen, where there was a one-legged colored 
man who staggered up and he got to the end of the line just as they 
were closing the door. 

Now, of course, that man cannot cultivate, he cannot pick that 
cotton, and yet he did not get into the soil bank. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, as Mr. Grant pointed out a little while ago, the 

way it seems to be run is that the one who gets there the quickest 
will get it, and the man who might be crippled and who can’t get 
to the office quite so fast, is out. 

Mr. Urcuurcu. This man was at the end of the line because he 
could not travel as fast as the other people. Nobody pushed him 
out; he was just slow getting there. 

Mr. Cootry. We want to get something from the Department of 
Agriculture as to whether or not the Department wants more money 
in the soil bank, and whether they are willing to give more acreage in 
1958. We will have to wait until we hear from the De partment of 


Agriculture. 


Mr. Garuines. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Garurnes. I wish to submit for the record a statement from 
the Missouri Cotton Producers Association. 
(The paper referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE MISSOURI COTTON PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, PORTAGEVILLE, MoO., 
BY Rocer F. Ruoves, PRESIDENT 


The round number figure of the amount of cotton expected to be on hand at the 
close of the current marketing year is altogether misleading in view of the 
quality of the cotton in the carryover and the current demand for Strict Low 
Middling and better cottons. In spite of a prospective domestic supply of some 
8 million bales at the beginning of the next marketing year the supply of quality 
cotton (SLM and better) will fall at least four and a half million bales short of 
anticipated demand plus a reasonable working reserve at the close of the 1958- 
59 marketing season. (USDA figures analyzed by the National Cotton Council 
show the deficit in the amount needed next season for offtake to be 1.1 million 
bales and for stocks to be 3.4 million bales, or a total deficit of 4.5 million bales 
in SLM and better.) 

It is now apparent that stocks on hand represent the picked-over remnants of 
what many people consider to be a heavy cotton surplus. Regardless of the total 
number of bales in the supply the cotton industry is on the verge of being in 
a position of not being able to meet the demands of domestic manufacturers and 
foreign markets for quality cotton. The cotton farmers and the entire industry 
is threatened with the permanent loss of additional markets to synthetic fibers 
and to the producers of foreign growths. 

If the threatened shortage is: allowed to develop the cotton industry and the 
national economy will lose the hard won gains that have been made through 
domestic price adjustments and the special export sales program. 

The industry faces an embargo on quality cotton similar to the unfortunate 
experience of 1950 when export quotas on United States cotton set the stage 
for a worldwide production effort that virtually eliminated the American farmer 
from the world cotton market. 

We sincerely urge emergency legislation that will allow (a) the vitally needed 
acreage increase for 1958, (b) permit all farmers to participate equally regard- 
less of size of operation, (c) provide a production incentive, and (d) insure a 
continuation of programs that will provide equal opportunities for all farmers. 

We specifically recommend that: 

1. Provide for a 25 percent increase in current acreage allotments upon the 
individual farmer’s request: The acceptance of additional acreage should in 
no way affect the price support protection already available for cotton produced 
in compliance with curent acreage allotments. 

2. The additional production resulting from the acreage increase would not 
be eligible for price supports: The farmer would not be required to give up any 
price support protection that he now has, but the production over and above 
his current allotment would be unsupported. 

3. The estimated production from the additional acreage should not be con- 
sidered in calculating the price support level for the 1958 crop: Farmers have 
already voted marketing quotas for the 1958 crop and it would be a breach of 
contract to consider additional production in price support calculations. 

4. Farmers accepting the acreage increase would not be eligible to participate 
in the cotton acreage reserve provision of the soil bank. The fact that farmers 
wou'd not have to accept lower price supports on production from current acreage 
allotments would encourage them to take acreage increase and help produce the 
needed cotton. 

5. The acreage increase would not affect production history for acreage-allot- 
ment purposes. This provision would protect the farmer electing to stay in the 
soil bank. 

6. Provide authority and direction for the Secretary of Agriculture to offer CCC 
stocks for domestic use at a price substantially under present provisions of law. 
This provision is necessary to prevent scarcity from governing price and to pro- 
vide a way to move some of the lower quality stocks. 

In summary, we believe that the supply crisis can be avoided if action is taken 
soon enough to allow a production increase this year. We trust that no action 
will be taken that would set up some unrealistic choice system that would sepa- 
rate farmers into different groups and jeopardize the future of the small- and 
middle-size cotton producer. 
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We respectfully commend H. R. 10510, introduced by Congressman Paul C. 
Jones, for consideration and adoption. This 'bill has all of the desirable provi- 
sions for emergency legislation except the provision for the sale of CCC stocks 
for domestic use at a reduced price level. We recommend that such a provision 
be added. 


Mr. Garuineas. Any questions ? 

Mr. McIntire. I have, Mr. Chairman. 

I wonder if there could be permission for the staff to prepare a brief 
memorandum for inclusion in the record of this hearing, a memoran- 
dum indicating the request of the Department last year in relation to 
funds for the acreage reserve and conservation; and also including 
a brief statement as to the appropriations of the Congress for those 
items for the fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Garuines. Would you add that, Mr. Heimburger ? 

(The data referred to above is as follows :) 


HIsroRY OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1958 ACREAGE RESERVE 
ACREAGE RESERVE FISCAL YEAR 1958 BUDGET REQUEST 


Estimate of $1 billion based on $750 million program for 1958 crops of which 
$125 million would be paid in the fiscal year 1958 and the balance in fiscal year 
1959. 

Appropriation language requested $1 billion for the soil-bank program, and did 
not earmark amounts for acreage reserve and conservation reserve. The esti- 
mate consisted of $701,173,340 for acreage reserve, $267,562,660 for conservation 
reserve, and $31,264,000 for contingency reserve. 


House committee action on 1958 acreage reserve 


Appropriation Committee reduced estimate from $701,173,340 to $600 million. 

Limited 1958 program to $500 million, and had doubts about carrying beyond 
1958. 

“In view of this experience, the committee has reduced the 1958 appropriation 
for payments under the acreage-reserve program from the $750 million authorized 
for 1957, and the $701,173,340 requested for 1958, to a total of $600 million. 
Further, based on the record and serious doubts as to the advisability of continu- 
ing this program beyond the next year, it has limited the amount of commitments 
which may be made under the 1958 program to $500 million. * * * As discussed 
earlier in this report, the majority of the members of the committee have serious 
doubts that the program will reach its basic objective of reducing production— 
and would question it further if it did” (H. Rept. 438, pp. 10 and 25, May 10, 1957). 


House floor action on 1958 acreage reserve 


On May 15, 1957, House adopted the Harrison, Democrat, of Virginia, amend- 
ment to suspend operation of the soil-bank program at the end of fiscal year 1957 
and to delete provision of $500 million for the fiscal year 1958 program. 

Senate committee action on 1958 acreage reserve 

Appropriation Committee reported its bill on the 1958 fiscal year Appropria- 
tion Act. 

“The committee amendment provides authorization to formulate and administer 
a program for 1958 crops of not to exceed $500 million. 

“Under present circumstances there appears to be little or no possibility of 
getting new farm legislation approved during this session of Congress. There is 
some doubt that the acreage-reserve program will achieve its objective of reduc- 
ing surpluses. The Department has requested restoration of a $750 million pro- 
gram for 1958. 

“The committee recommendation will provide authority to plan a 1958 program, 
but unless the 1957 program proves to be more successful than anticipated it is 
doubtful that authorization will be given for a 1959 program. 

“The committee recommendation provides an opportunity to the legislative 
committees, and to the Department to evaluate the effectiveness of the acreage- 
reserve program, and provide new legislation prior to this committee's action on 
the 1959 program.” (S. Rept. 415, p. 13, June 7, 1957). 


22855—58——7 
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(Except for a change limiting the payment to any one producer, this action 
by the committee became the language in the appropriation act relative to the 
acreage-reserve program. fiscal year 1958.) 

Senate floor action on 1958 acreage reserve, June 11, 1957 

The Senate by a vote of 7 yeas and 71 nays rejected the Lausche amendment 
barring funds to formulate or administer acreage-reserve program on 1958 crops 
and barring in total compensation paid to any producer in excess of $2,500. 

Final action in House and Senate 

Both Houses agreed to acreage reserve language as recommended by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee except for a change in amount to be paid to any one 
produced. The language reads as follows: 

“Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be used to formulate 
and administer an acreage reserve program which would result in total compen- 
sation being paid to producers in excess of $500,000,000 with respect to the 1958 
crops or in total compensation being paid to any one producer in excess of $3,000 
with respect to the 1958 crops” (Public Law 85-118, p. 10, August 2, 1957). 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, one of my friends is present today who 
is from my district, who is outstanding in the field of agriculture in 
that part of Texas, Mr. H. L. King, of Brownfield, Tex., who told me 
earlier today that it would not be possible for him to be here tomorrow. 
He would be ver y grateful if you could hear him at this time. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes, he may. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. King. 


STATEMENT OF H. L. KING, DIRECTOR, FARM BUREAU, 
BROWNFIELD, TEX. 


Mr. Kine. Thank you, Congressman Mahon and Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee; I am a cotton producer from Mr. 
Mahon’s area, better known as the south plains of the State of 
Texas. Also, I am a member of the State board of directors of the 
State farm bureau and chairman of its farm bureau cotton com- 
mittee. 

I appear here in favor of the increased acreage for cotton farmers 
for the year 1958 based primarily upon one thing, and that is that 
our cotton farmers realize that the market for the cotton we grow is 
based on the sales across the counters of the United States and the 
world as a whole. 

From what has been brought out here by the Department and what 
has been brought out by the National Cotton Council and from what 
we have read in the papers, we have been led to believe and do believe 
that quality cotton 1s short and that if we as producers are to main- 
tain our fair share of the domestic and world markets, then we must 
produce that quality cotton to give the mills what they so desire, 
and in order to do that then we request the privilege of having in- 
creased acres with a lower support price. 

This would be entirely upon their own judgment, the judgment 
of the farmer himself and would not—it would not be mandatory 
to him, due to the fact that he is already loaded, as far as his acreage 
allotments and price support are concerned in the past, and this 
would be strictly a voluntary program and that he, the individual 
farmer, would be allowed to take his choice and so I believe the 
farmer himself would be able to pick the right choice best suited 
to his needs. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman, and I wish to thank you 
very much. 
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Mr. Garuin6s. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. McInrire. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I wonder, Mr. King, if you could perhaps clear this a little for me. 

Your point of increased acreage and lower support; would you 
elaborate on that ¢ 

Mr. Kine. I was referring mainly to Mr. Kilgore’s bill, sin 

Mr. Mcinrire. All right, thank you. 

Mr. Garurines. I did not quite get you, Mr. King; I am sorry. 

Mr. Kine. I said I was referring to Congressman Kilgore’s bill. 

Mr. Garuines. Which provides for that? 

Mr. Kine. Which provides for that opportunity if the chairman 
so desires. 

Mr. Garuinés, Does anybody else here have to be heard today be- 
cause he cannot be here tomorrow? We will be glad to hear any- 
body who has to go home today and who could not be here tomorrow. 

If not, the committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., on Tuesday, February 11, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1958 


Housk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COTTON, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. E. C. Gathings (subcommittee 
chairman) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Gathings, Abernethy, Belcher, and Teague 
(California). 

Also present: Representatives Cooley (chairman of the full com- 
mittee), Grant, Jones, Thompson, Johnson, and McIntire. 

And Representatives Kilgore, Kitchin, and McMillan. 

Francis M. LeMay, staff consultant. 

Mr. Gatruines. Please come to order. 

I would like to ask Mr. LeMay to read a letter into the record at 
the outset, attached to a letter to me which I received under date of 
January 21, 1958. This letter is dated December 30, 1957, and is 
from the American Viscose Corp., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
If you would read that into the record, Mr. LeMay, please. 

Mr. LeMay (reading) : 

GENTLEMEN: Today there is industrywide concern over the top quality cotton 
supply. Stocks are not adequate to meet known manufacturing requirements. 

We are sure you are familiar with statistics of the 1958 crop but in case you 
missed it, we felt it worthwhile to send along the enclosed reprint from the 
New York Times. This article puts in clear perspective the serious implications 
for United States manufacturers. 

Does this mean a forced shortage of quality fabric this year? Fortunately 
not. High-quality rayon, not subject to nature’s whim, is steadily available. 
In blends with cotton, rayon will yield attractive, high quality, functional, eco- 
nomic fabric. 

If the shortage of quality cotton is pinching you, remember the following 
factors and let rayon-cotton blends serve as the practical answer to your problem. 


MANUFACTURING OF RAYON:+COTTON BLENDS 


The public likes something new; so does the mill man. But above all, he 
must know that a contemplated process change has a solid manufacturing 
history behind it. We remind you that for over a decade rayon-cotton blends 
have been used commercially to produce print cloth, twills, flannels, sheetings, 
and knitted underwear. 

Furthermore, introducing rayon into a cotton mill necessitates only minor 
changes in machine settings and operating procedures. 


ECONOMY 


Waste will not exceed half the expected waste for carded cotton. 
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CLEANER MILL OPERATION 


Greater yield of top-quality fabrics due to reduction in neps, motes, and uneven 
yarn. 
You pay only for clean, dry fiber in disposable containers. 


HIGHER PROCESSING SPEEDS 
Range of types 

Rayon offers a wide range of deniers, lengths, lusters and fiber characteristics. 
Of particular interest are 1.0 denier extra strength, and the new Avisco XL 
with a fiber strength exceeding 4.0 grams per denier. This range of types per- 
mits you to achieve style effects impossible to obtain with cotton alone. 
Dyeing and finishing 

Rayon-cotton blends respond well to modern shrinkage control and wash-and- 
wear tratments. In fact, you will be gratified to find that blends, after resin 
treatment, retain a higher percentage of the fabrics’ original srength. 

Because of rayon’s superior dye affinity and luster, the need for mercerizing 
is lessened as the percentage of rayon is increased. 

Color fastness with direct dyes will be improved with rayon in the blend. 
Technical service 

We believe that by using rayon-cotton blends, you can overcome the quality 
cotton shortage and still create fabrics consistent with your present high 
standards. 

Our technical servicemen will be glad to answer your detailed questions on 
the manufacture, dyeing, and finishing of blends. We invite you to contact 
your Avisco sales representative today. 

Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 
JOHN C. WILMERDING, 
VWanager, Staple Sales Division. 


Mr. Garnuines. Thank you very much, Mr. LeMay. 

Without objection I would like to ask that two telegrams be incor- 
porated in the record at this point. 

One is from Tom J. Hitch, president of the Tennessee Farm Bureau 
Federation, Columbia, Tenn., favoring increased cotton acreage legis- 
lation; the other is from Harvey P. Grant, Jr., secretary-manager, 
Louisiana Delta Council. 

(Telegrams referred to are as follows :) 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., February 10, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House Agricultural Committee 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Regret not being able to attend, hearing your subcomitte on emergency cotton 
legislation. Tennessee Farm Bureau is very much aware of the quality and 
supply situation and believes the program recommended by the American Farm 
Bureau of which we had a part in developing, is sound and has our full support. 
The AFBF witness will present this in detail to your committee. We urge that 
consideration be given as soon as possible to legislation designed to find a long- 
range solution to the cotton problem. Please insert this in record of hearing. 

Tom J. HitcH, 
President, Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation, Columbia, Tenn. 


DELHI, LA., February 9, 1958. 
Hon. FE. C. GATHINGS, 
Chairman, Cotton Subcommittee, House Agricultural Committee, 
House Office Building: 

The cotton industry is faced with the fact that to retain and exploit our do- 
mestic and foreign markets we must meet demands of quality and price. There 
exists a serious shortage of quality cotton in CCC stocks and a normal 1958 
crop will not satisfy demands. We urge passage of legislation based on pro- 
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viding farmers an option to choose between two alternatives: planting within 
1958 acreage allotments with price supports provided by present law or planting 
increased acreage with lower price supports. 
HARVEY P. GRANT, Jr., 
Section Manager, Louisiana Delta Council. 

Mr. Garuine. We would like to hear at this time from Repre- 
sentative Kilgore of Texas. Will you come around, Mr. Kilgore ? 

Mr. Kitcore. Mr. Chairman, there are two witnesses from my dis- 
trict who have an airplane reservation back this morning and who 
would like to be heard at the convenience of the committee if it would 
be permissible. 

Mr. Garurnes. Will you please give their names? 

Mr. Kircorr. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

I weuld like to submit first, if the committee pleases, a telegram 
from PF Joyd M. Bentsen, Sr., of Mission, Tex., who is the father of my 
prede®essor in Congress, in support of this legislation. 

Mr. Garutnes. Without objection, it will be incorporated in the 
record. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows: ) 

Mission, Tex., February 7, 1958. 
Hon. Joe KILcore, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Sincerely urge passage of House bill 10580 at earliest possible time. You 
realize our cotton planting is now underway and for the valley to receive any 
benefit under this bill it is essential that it have immediate attention. I sin- 
cerely appreciatey our interest and effort in connection with farm legislation. 
The entire economy of the South is more dependent on the cotton crop than any 
other single crop. 

Lioyp M. BENTSEN, Sr. 

Mr. Kingorr. Mr. Chairman, I have here Mr. Clinton Smith, presi- 
dent of the Valley Farm Bureau, Raymondville, Tex., being the 
Farm Bureau chapter in the lower Rio Grande Valley, Tex. 

Also, Mr. C. B. Ray, of Mercedes, Tex., who is the executive mana- 
ger of that group and also authorized to speak for the president of 
the Texas Farm Bureau. 

With your permission, they would like to present very short state- 
ments. » 

Mr. Garnines. Very well, Mr. Kilgore. Would you two gentle- 
men proceed in your own way / : 


STATEMENT OF CLINTON SMITH, PRESIDENT, VALLEY FARM 
BUREAU, RAYMONDVILLE, TEX.; ACCOMPANIED BY C. B. RAY, 
TEXAS FARM BUREAU, MERCEDES, TEX. 


Mr. Saari. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Clinton Smith of Raymondville, Tex. I am a cotton farmer and 
president of the Valley Farm Bureau. I am sure that you are aware 
of the shortage of quality cotton and the need for an increase in 
acreage for 1958 if we are to maintain the markets for which we 
have fought so hard. 

If we are not allowed to plant more acres in the United States than 
our neighbors a few miles south of us across the dry bed of the Rio 
Grande are going to plant it for us. They have the same kind of 
land, the same kind of seed and they produce the same kind of cotton 


that we do, and, gentlemen, farm machinery has been crossing the 
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Rio Grande into Mexico in the last 60 days at the highest rate in 
many years. 

I want to urge you to give serious consideration to Congressman 
Kilgore’s bill, H. R. 10580, which we believe will get the job done. 

I am sure at least 75 percent of my people would plant the extra 
acres under this bill. 

In closing I would like to remind you that we are planting cotton 
in south Texas this morning and have been for 10 days. 

Mr. Gatruines. Thank you, Mr. Smith. Any questions / 

Mr. Anernetuy. One question. What is the last possible date that 
you can plant cotton down there ? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, the planting is being done. The date is set, of 
course, by the State commissioner of agriculture, on account of the 
boll weavil law that we have in that State. The last planting date is 
March 31, although most of the cotton is planted by March 15, any- 
how. 

Mr. Anerneruy. And you have got to get legislation by what time 
in order to take advantage of it / 

Mr. Smirn. Well, we would like, in other words, to take ad- 
vantage of it, of course, we could plant up to the first of April, you 
understand, and there has been some cotton planted— 

Mr. Anernetuy. | know, but would you answer my question ? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, I would say. by the 10th or 15th of March. 

Mr. Anerneriy. I see. All right. 

Mr. Garuines. Any other questions ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Garnines. Mr. Ray, would you care to make a statement ? 

Mr. Ray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a letter here, a state- 
ment from J. H. West, who is the president of the Texas Farm Bu- 
reau and he asked me to present it to the committee, and rather than 
taking the time to read it, if it is all right, I would like to leave it 
for the record. 

Mr. Garuines. Without objection that may be done. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF J. H. West, PRESIDENT OF THE TEXAS FARM BUREAI 


My name is J. H. West: I am president of the Texas Farm Bureau. 

Kirst, I want to thank you gentlemen for the privilege of having this statement 
read and for the concern of the members of this committee regarding the cotton 
situation which we consider very critical. 

Second, I want to express my regrets for not being able to appear in person to 
deliver this statement. There is no need, I know, to tell this committee that 
there are many farm problems which are very serious at this time. They concern 
many crops other than cotton. However, this statement has to do with the 
problem of cotton and the development of a program for 1958. 

It isn’t necessary for me to give you a lot of statistics or facts and figures be- 
cause I am sure that these have already been made available to the committee by 
other speakers. However, in case there are doubts or any questions, I would 
certainly be glad to furnish much data in support of our position. We had a 
calamity happen to this cotton crop which was much greater than is generally 
known and we now find ourselves in a critical position as regards supplies of 
good spinnable cotton to meet the needs of our customers for the coming season. 
The best way that I know to illustrate cotton’s position is to compare it to a man 
who goes into a shoestore to buy a pair of shoes. He wears a size 8 but the sales- 
man tells him that he is very sorry they do not have anything except sizes 6 and 12. 
It is needless to say that the store does not make a sale. In cotton, just as in the 
shoestore, we are going to find ourselves out of sizes. We lose a customer and 
someone else, either synthetics or foreign growers, gets the business. 
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This emergency is so critical that something needs to be done by a change in 
the laws to take effect this crop year. Drastic crop controls and high supports 
have already been voted on and accepted by the growers for the coming crop 
year and certainly the integrity of the Government and of all individuals con- 
cerned would forbid that we take any of this away from any grower by compul- 
sion. We do feel, however, that by the passage of certain laws a grower could 
be given the opportunity to choose greater acreage with lower supports. This 
would be of his own free will. This also would be politically sound because I 
don’t think anyone in office would dare say that, given a choice, the farmer didn’t 
have the knowledge and commonsense to choose what was best for him and best 
for the industry. 

We believe that H. R. 10580 is the best plan offered thus far to solve the above 
problem. It gives the growers a choice, provides for more acres, it gives promise 
of larger supplies and more desirable grades of cotton needed by our customers 
and it puts us in a more competitive position. For these reasons and many more 
that I could think of, we urge its passage. 

In closing, we would like to impress upon the committee that time is very essen- 
tial and that, if this law is to be changed in time to be of benefit this year, it 
must be passed immediately as cotton is already being planted in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley. 

Again, I would like to thank the committee for the privilege of having this 
statement read. 

Mr. Gavitnes. If you want to summarize and give us an idea of the 
views expressed by him, we would appreciate it. 

Mr. Ray. All right. 

Very briefly, Mr. Chairman, the views expressed in here point up 
the emergenc y situation that cotton is in. 

It goes on record for the Kilgore bill. 

It mentions the Kilgore bill and says it is the best plan offered thus 
far, in his opinion. 

He points up the need for doing os immediately and points 
out that growers should have a choice in what ever plan is offered. 
Those are principally the points ¢ wand in Mr. West’s statement. 

Mr. Chairm: in, | further would like to add that I understood one of 
the Department’s men to say yesterday before the committee that they 
were anticipating around 4,700,000 bales of export during the current 
year. 

That is considerably lower than the figures we had been thinking in 
terms of and in all probability the Department is more right than we 
were, 

If that is true, then the situation is far more serious than we our- 
selves have been thinking because we are also losing our foreign mar- 
kets at a very rapid rate, even more than we had thought, and this 
t.700,000 would indicate possibly 2 million bales down from what we 
have been doing. 

Along that same line, Mr. Smith has mentioned Mexico. I have 
here, Mr. Chairman, a copy of an article from the Journal of Com- 
merce, dated January 13, 1958, which [ would like to read and which 
says in part under the heading “Mexico,” it say 


Goop CoTrron PRICES Srur Growers To Boost ACREAGI 


his has a Mexico City dateline and it says: 

The generally successful outcome of the 1957-58 season, now drawing to a 
close, is bringing predictions of what may be the biggest cotton acreage planting 
in Mexico's history, for the 1958—59 cycle. 

Further down it says this: 


Good average prices for the current crop, plus lowered production in the United 
States, have combined to restore confidence that failed after the 1956 slump, 
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when the United States Government began unloading some of its surplus cotton 
on a large scale in world markets. 

“Growers are aiming to plant all they possibly can this year,” one cotton man 
said, after touring the country. 


I would like to submit this article, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Garuines. Without objections, it may be inserted in the record. 
(The article referred to is as follows :) 


[From the Journal of Commerce, January 30, 1958] 
Mexitco—Goop Corron Prices Spur Growers To Boost ACREAGE 


Mexico Ciry.—The generally successful outcome of the 1957-58 season, now 
drawing to a close, is bringing predictions of what may be the biggest cotton 
acreage planting in Mexico’s history for the 1958—59 cycle. 

Official and private sources concur, after nationwide surveys, that the prospec- 
tive acreage to be planted may equal or surpass the big year of 1955-56, when 
2,700,000 acres put into cotton yielded a total of 2,210,752 bales. 

Some of the estimates run as high as 3 million acres, compared to 2.1 million 
acres in 1956-57 and an estimated 2,250,000 acres, with a yield calculated at more 
than 2 million bales during the 1957-58 season. 


ACREAGE EXPANSION 


With 1 or 2 exceptions, the major growing areas are planning on considerable 
expansion of acreage. In addition, some new cotton areas, such as the tropical 
region of Chiapas state, bordering on Guatemala, have passed the experimental 
stage and are projecting much larger-scale efforts. 

Good average prices for the current crop plus lowered production in the United 
States have combined to restore confidence that failed after the 1956 slump, when 
the United States Government began unloading some of its surplus cotton on a 
large scale in world markets. 

“Growers are aiming to plant all they possibly can this year,” one cotton man 
said after touring the country. “They are enthusiastic because of the recent 
success.” 

Cotton men state at least 80 percent of the current crop could be definitely 
classified as highly profitable for all concerned. The Laguna area, one of the 
important cotton areas, was a big exception, reporting a number of reverses due 
principally to a lack of irrigation, of rainwater early in the season, and destruc- 
tive rains during harvest time. 

It is the water supply also which could be a brake on expansion plans for the 
coming season. Water is lacking in the dams in some areas, and in others with 
plentiful supply, the unknown quantity is what the Government policy will be 
on providing water for cottongrowing. For example, in the Mayo Valley of 
Sonora state, the government’s hydraulics resources ministry let it be known 
that water would be available in unrestricted amounts for growing wheat. 


“SUPER-CASH”’ CROP 


However, farmers did not develop much enthusiasm about the wheat plantings, 
since wheat is not as remunerative as cotton and is subject to many Government 
controls at all stages. Cotton, on the other hand, is a super-cash crop, with funds 
flowing to the growers even before they plant through ready financing, and equity 
always available from the field stands because of steady demand. 

The question is: Will the Government grant the farmers, who lagged on wheat 
which the Government is promoting, the same unrestricted water permits for 
cotton they want to plant, inasmuch as it is now too late for wheat planting. 

In most regions ample water is available in the dams, and will be available 
for the new season plantings that get under way late in January and continue 
until early May. 

The Chihuahua crop is still being picked and current estimates are that it 
will reach about 275,000 bales, which surpasses earlier estimates by between 
40,000 and 50,000 bales. The Laguna area crop is expected to fall below 300,000 
bales. The west coast crop (Sinaloa and Sonora states) will be closer to 500,000 
than the predicted 450,000 bales, cotton experts predict. 

Latest estimates on the current crop, already harvested in most places, are as 
follows by zones, giving acreage first and then yield by bales in parentheses: 
Nuevo Laredo, 37,065 (18,000) ; Matamoros, 750,000 (445,000) : Anahuae, 12,355 
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(6,500) ; Monterey, 13,600 (5,000) ; Laguna, 243,000 (300,000) ; Delicias, 173,000 
(235,000) ; Juarez, 51,000 (36,000) ; west coast (Sinaloa and Sonoro), 445,000 
(486,000) ; La Paz, 50,000 (35,000) ; Mexicali, 450,000 (425,000) ; others (Chiapas, 
Michoacan, Veracruz, Guerrero, and Jalisco states), 30,000 (28,000). 

Mr. Garuines. What is the amount of acreage that was planted in 
Mexico in 1957 ? 

Mr. Ray. I do not have that figure, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry. 
Tamsure that we can find that information. 

Mr. Gatuines. It is your view, I take it, however, that the acreage 
will be increased in 1958 in Mexico? 

Mr. Ray. I am thoroughly convinced that there will be a vast expan- 
sion in Mexico this year. 

Mr. Garuines. Any questions / 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you so much, Mr. Smith and Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Kingore. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuin6és. And I thank you, Mr. Kilgore. 

Our next witness is Robert C. Jackson, executive vice president of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute. We are pleased to 
have you with us, Mr. Jackson. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. JACKSON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE 


Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
figure you have a copy of this statement; yes, I see it is being 
passed around. 

My name is Robert C. Jackson. I appear today in behalf of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, which represents a sub- 
stantial portion of the cotton manufacturing industry of this country 
in all the areas of manufacture. Our headquarters office is located 
at Charlotte, N. C., and our Washington office is at 1145 19th Street 
NW. 

Mr. Chairman, let me make it clear in the beginning that I am 
authorized to speak today only regarding a program for 1958, what 
we term an emergency program. 

My comments in no way reflect a position or a plan for dealing with 

. long-range program for cotton. We understand you will be con- 
Dita eas that subject later, and we shall appreciate the opportunity 
to be heard then. 

This textile manufacturing industry, which depends upon the Amer- 
ican cotton crop for its sup ply. is seriously concerned about what is 
certain to be in our opinion a shortage of the qualities of cotton neces- 
sary to meet domestic and export requirements in 1958 and 1959. 

[ might interpose right here that ag have In our organization a 
special cotton committee headed by Mr. C. A. Cannon, who appeared 
before you in the past. This se lbe is composed of some of the 
very top cotton manufacturers in the country with representation 
from both New England and the southern areas. 

This committee has checked and that subject has been taken up 
with our entire board of directors which includes 30 or 40 of the 
leading textile manufacturers of the country and I think it is aceu- 
rate to say that the opinions we are expressing here today represent 
the almost completely unanimous opinion of the cotton te Stile indus- 
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try, in other words, the people who are depending on this American 
crop for their supply. 

This impending shortage is not a fancy of anybody’s imagina- 
tion; it is a mathematical ‘certainty. Under even the most favorable 
circumstances, it is going to create a grave problem for many Ameri- 

can mills before the 1958 crop becomes available. And unless there is 
a substantial increase in acreage and production above the currently 
indicated level for this year, the shortage will become catastrophic by 
mid-1959, with every segment of the American cotton industry—from 
the farmer through the textile manufacturer—suffering financial and 
market losses that cannot be recovered. Furthermore, if there should 
be any sort of national emergency during this period, we would find 
cotton failing in its responsibility to the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, that is a terribly serious point. 

In the last war, we went into it with a very substantial supply 
of cotton. If it had not been for that supply we would have had a dis- 
aster. And we know what happened, we know about the demands 
on the farmers for production, the pressure on the farmers; and the 
thing that made it possible for farmers to fulfill their responsibility 
to the Nation for the material that was only second to steel which 
was the most important, was because we had adequate supplies. 

We do not have adequate supplies now and if we were to have a 
national emergency we would be in for some serious trouble, just 
as sure as the world. 

Faced with the existing situation, it is impossible for us to under- 
stand why the Department of Agriculture is not out in front on 
this problem doing everything that it can to save cotton from suffer- 
ing this unnecessary setback. If we want to preserve both domestic 
and export markets, there seems to be no immediate solution except 
to increase acreage and production in 1958. 

We want to make it clear that is not the only solution by any 
means. There are many other considerations having to do with 
the long-range program, but the first thing, the immediate thing, the 
proposition before you right now, is to get an acreage increase in 
1958. We feel without that it is going to make the long-range : aspects 
much more difficult. 

Mr. Chairman, the next page or so of my statement has to do with 
an explanation of a table attached to the back but rather than ex- 
plain the table from the text, we have translated the table into a chart 
which I would like to show you and talk from if I may have just a 
moment. 

Mr. Garutnes. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. This chart, as ] indicated, is made up from the 
table which is attached to the back of the statement you have. 

What we are attempting to show here is what is happening to cotton 
carryover of all white cottons including everything from good, ordi- 
nary, strip and up. 

This table is based = the table that was presented to a subcom- 
mittee me eting by es ‘annon a week or so ago. 

At that time Mr. Drege indicated or his table indicated that 
we would go into oe 1, 1958, with approximately 760,000 or 
780,000 bales of white cotton and he made the statement at the time 
that considering both domestic and export requirements that was not 
much more than a 2-week supply. 
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That table, though, was based on figures put out by the Department 
of Agriculture on December 1 15, I believe. 

Sine e that time they have issued new figures as of January 15, and 
the picture is considerably darker because during that 30-day period 
from December 15, to January 15, ginnings were down considerably 
below the average of the previous year—down in quality, I mean— 
the result being that there was much less good quality cotton in the 
picture on January 15, than there had been on December 1! 5, when we 
were projecting forward on an aver age, and, of course, it did not 
maintain that average. 

Now, in working up this table we have used what Mr. Cannon used 
in his figures, a disappearance ratio on this cotton Sf 86 percent. 
That is the disappearance ratio of the 1956-57 crop year. 

If you will recall, yesterday the National Cotton Council in present- 
ing its figures showed a disappearance ratio of 70 percent which they 
indicated was in their opinion an extremely conservative figure. We 
think it is too conservative. We think that it cannot be met. 

I want to bring that out because the Department of Agriculture will 
argue, I think, with our use of the 86 percent disappearance ratio of 
the white cotton and I admit that it is subject to argument; but we 
are perfectly willing to argue about how far down you can go below 
that. We admit you can go something below the 80 percent disap- 
pearance ratio of white cottons to other cottons but we think you can- 
not go too far and we will tell you the reasons why; but based on the 
86 percent disappearance ratio here is what we find. 

We find, going back to August 1, 1954, we had a total supply of 
eotton of about 9,500,000 bales, 8,600,000 of which was white cotton 
and then we saw that buildup over here | indicating | and you had the 
peak in August 1956, when we had a total stock of a little over 14 
million bales, 11,900,000 of which was white cotton. 

But look over here | indicating] to what has happened to white cot- 
ton since then. Here it dropped almost 50 percent down to 6.5 in 
1957 and by August 1, based on these calculations we will be down toa 
minus 20,000 bales of white cotton. 

Now, you know during the same period you have had a buildup of 
this spotted cotton which is a low grade. Each of these lines over 
here [indicating] represents 1 million bales and here you see that it is 
slightly less than 2 million bales and we are going into August 1, 1958, 
with 6 million bales, roughly, of spotted cotton, so that is where muc h 
of the so-called surplus rests, and as we all know, it has very limited 
uses. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I indicated, you can make a good argument 
that this will not quite materialize as it is because our ratio of white 
cottons to others will be reduced from the 86 percent figure that it 
reached in the 1956-57 crop year, but we do not think that it ean 
go too far below, for several reasons. 

Suppose that we concede that it can go down to 75 percent, in other 
words a reduction of 10 percent below where it was last year, going 
back to about the same level it was in the 1955-56 crop year. 

That would mean 10 percent of 600,000 bales, 600,000 being the 1 ‘atio 
of white cottons in domestic consumption, and if you use the 75 
percent figure and if you are counting the domestic consumption 
m bales which the Department of Agriculture is estimating at this 
time, you would have 600,000 bales than more of white cotton than 
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this indicates, but again when you consider that demand, that is sub- 
stantially less than a month’s requirement and when you are talking 
about what we got on August 1, that is a good 3 months before the 
1958 crop is freely available in the mills. 

So even conceding that we could go down 10 percent, down back 
to the level where it was in 1955-56, we still would have about as much 
of a problem as we have got any way—— 

Mr. Cootry. May I interrupt a minute. How is it that you and 
the Cotton Council seem to be so positive about the quality of this 
cotton. You seem to know so much about the quality of this vast 
quantity of cotton, more than the Department seems to know; they 
seem to know so little about it. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, Mr. Cooley— 

Mr. Cootry. The reason I say that, you say that we are going to 
be short of white cotton and you seem to be so definite and positive 
about it and yet nobody in the Department has told us that. We 
have no information other than that. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, it is true that the Department makes the argu- 
ment that this will not appear quite to the extent that we indicate 
or to the extent that the Cotton Council indicates because both the 
domestic industry and our foreign customers will downgrade their 
requirements. 

We have talked, Mr. Cooley with a lot of the textile mill men about 
their ability to downgrade their requirements and we do not feel much 
that we find a great “deal of indication that much of it can be done. 
Some will be done, certainly. 

Mr. Cootey. Understand, I am not talking about substituting a 
lower grade for a higher grade of cotton. I am talking about cotton 
actually in the warehouse. I have sat here on this committee to find 
out whether we are in such a desperate situation as some people would 
seem to think we are in, and I am much impressed with the Cotton 
Council’s statement about it. 

However, we asked officials of the Cotton Branch, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture yesterday what they thought about it and they 
do not have any information; they say that they do not know. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, of course, ail of this is based on the De partment 
of Agriculture figures. Everything we are using in this table we 
have got right here comes directly from the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s figures. 

I think what they were saying, Mr. Cooley was, I believe, as I 
understand at least, that their arguments were based on the extent to 
which there can be a substitution and downgrading in requirements. 

Mr. Chairman, unless there are some questions, I will leave the 
charts here. 

Continuing just a moment, however, on the ability of the mills to 
downgrade, I think there are some other considerations that the com- 
mittee needs to have in mind. 

Domestic consumption has dropped 1 million bales in the past 2 
years. That is a tragic thing to have to admit but it has, as we all 
know. 

All of the findings, I think, indicate that our losses primarily have 
been in the coarser goods markets. Cotton has lost a good bit to blends 
but the volume losses seem to have been in the heavy goods market. 
Those are the markets that consume the lower qualities of cotton. We 
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have actually made some gains in cotton in some of the quality mar- 
kets. But I think that 

Mr. Garuines. Right at that point, what did you mean when you 
said that you lost in the coarser goods markets, the lower grade mar- 
kets, what are some of those partic ‘ular items ? 

Mr. JACKSON. Well, a good example at the moment is denim. You 
will remember that 2 or 3 years ago there was a very great popularity 
of denim in all sorts of sport clothes. It is still used substantially, 
but the volume of denim consumption is substantially down. 

Mr. Garuines. You can use the lower grades in the manufacture of 
denims ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, in the manufacture of denims, the lower quali- 
ties because it is a coarse fabric. 

Mr. Garuines. Are rugs in that category ? 

Mr. Jackson. Rugs are in that category. We have lost very heavily 
in rugs. 

Mr. Garnines. What about the market for cotton rugs, could you 
move these rugs now like you could 2 years ago, what about that? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir; we have lost heavily in cotton rugs to the 
synthetic fibers. 

The council would have some accurate figures on this, but I believe 
that the consumption of cotton in rugs reached about a 400,000 bale 
figure, did it not, at one time—I am informed that is about right. 

Today I expect it is down to no more than 50 percent of that. 

Mr. Garuinecs. But if, again, they use the lower grade of cotton, 
then it seems like it probably could be sold competitively with rayon 
and other synthetic fibers; could it not ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, no, sir. 

I think that even so, it does not. I think that the price would have 
to get down on it some more before it could meet many of those. 

Mr. Gatuines. What is the difference right now in the price, about, 
between the two, cotton, and the synthetics ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I would like to check the figures on that to get 
it precisely. 

The difference—well, rayon is selling I believe today at about 31 
cents delivered at the mill. Clean cotton of, say, Middling, 1%e, which 
is probably—which is the quality that is in greatest use by the domestic 
users, I expect that clean Middlings, 1% inch at the mill, after it has 
been through the cleaning process and undergone about 11 percent net 
loss, would be about 40 cents to 41 cents. So, there is about a 10 cent 
disparity at that level. 

Of course, the disparity would not be as great on the lower quali- 
ties; the lower the quality, the lower the disparity, but our losses in 
the lower quality markets have been, I think, not primarily to these 
synthetics on the household and wearing-apparel side: we have lost 
substantially, that is, cotton has lost substanti: lly to the synthetics 
in what we call industrial uses which includes a wide variety of 
things, such as plastic backings, artificial leather backings, all sorts 
of material used by the automobile industry, and so forth. 

But the point I am trying to make is that we have lost a substan- 
tial portion; that cottons losses within the past 2 years have been 
in the coarser goods markets, which would indicate that it is just 
limited to that extent by what reduction it can make in the cotton 
that it is using now because that cotton is moving generally into the 
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higher quality markets and, contrary to what a lot of people think, 
cotton is subject to rigid market spec ifications at every stage of manu- 
facture—in the yarn, in the gray cloth, and in the finished goods, 
and, when you have got a real tight market situation like you have 
got in the textile industry right now, they are much harder, much 
more rigid in the specifications. 

We operate in our New York office an arbitration service in co- 
operation with some other textile organizations, and it is just cov- 
ered up with arbitration cases, you know, where they allow so many 
little specks in the square yard and so forth, and all of that is subject 
to these arbitration proceedings—they are very refined and very rigid. 

Mr. Garutnes. As I gather, your recommendation now is a pro- 
gram whereby a higher quality of cotton would be grown throughout 
the belt ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garnuines. Let me ask you this: How much of our trouble is 
due to an act of God in 1957, and how much is due to the fact that 
cotton gets discolored after being in the warehouse for two or more 
years ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Well, Mr. Chairman, of course, it is a combination 
of both factors. We have had a deterioration in these Government- 
held stocks, but, as we well know, we just had a disaster in the 
weather in much of the belt in 1957, and that was the thing, I think, 
that completely threw us all into a distortion on these qualities, be- 
cause we had anticipated a normal proportion of white cottons to 
other, but we did not savehiihe like get it. 

Mr. Garutnes. Looking at the years ahead, do you think we can 
improve on this situation by planting a better grade / 

Mr. Jackson. Well, there is a combination of many things—yes, 
sir; we think that when you get around into a long-range program 
and I do not want to get into a discussion of that right now, but there 
has got to be a recognition of establishing more realistic differences 
on these nag erg so as to encourage the production of better qualities. 

We have had a system in the past which, as you know, has not 
discouraged the vebtien tion of the lower quality, and we have had a 
building up of that, and now at the present time there is the widest 
difference between the high qualities and the lower qualities, more so 
than we have had in a good many years, and I think that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will argue that for that reason more mills will 
be using the lower quality. 

Well, I think the answer to that is very clear. Wherever they can 
possibly use them, they will; but all you have got to do is to look at 
the profit statement of any mill in this country to realize that if they 
possibly could be using a lower quality cotton and attaining thereby 
a lower cost cotton for themselves on the voods that they are making, 
they certainly will be doing it, because profits in this industry are down 
to the very thinnest margin. 

I might say to you. Mr. McIntire, that the largest operation in New 
E ngland, the Berkshire-Hathaway Co., which is a very fine operation 
and which for many years has been making fine goods and have been 
making them for generations up there, their profit statement came 
out the other day, “and they showed a loss of $1,250,000 in the first 
quarter of this year. Now, you know, if that mill could have used 
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a little lower quality cotton and still met the specifications on its 
goods, it would be doing so. 

And we talked yesterd: Ly with a mill in Georgia, one of the oldest 
and finest mills in this country, and they told us they had been down- 
grading their cotton quality for some time now and they were getting 
rejections on the goods, so they were having to move into a higher 
range of quality. 

Mr. Garnines. Are some of the samples that you showed the com- 
mittee demonstrating that particular situation ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Not that particular situation, but that is an example, 
certainly, of what we are talking about. I said the first quarter, on 
that mill; it was the first quarter of 1957 that I meant. 

Mr. Gatuines. I wonder if the members of the committee would 
like to see these cloths, and would you explain, if you will, the dif- 
ferences and how much rayon one cloth has and how much cotton. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, Mr. Chairman, I tell you what these are. This 
is bed ticking. Bed ticking is a coarse fabric which uses a lot of cot- 
ton; it has always been made out of cotton and no one ever thought, I 
suppose, of it being made out of anything else, but the mills that make 
that fabric have learned that they can, to their advantage, use a blend 
of rayon in it. I know, for example, one mill that is now putting 
rayon in all of the threads that go crosswise, and all of the threads 
that go longwise are cotton. That makes a blend, incidentally, of 
about 55-45, I suppose, when it is done that way. Of course, there is 
another process for blending it in the yarn, and I think that, in this 
particular fabric I am showing you, it is blended in the yarn, although 
Iam not sure. This isa 35-percent blend. 

But here is an example of one, by one of the large outlets for cotton, 
which has always been, and they are now going into a competitive 
fiber. There is a price consideration in this instance because the ‘y can 
make about another cent or soa yard, or at least they might be reducing 
the loss in some instances by a cent or more a yard by using the lower 
priced, competitive fiber and, as you see, what h: appens—it makes a very 
clean bed ticking. They introduce 35 percent rayon in this and it 
makes a real quality fabric. 

Here is a a sheeting, and this is what has always been called sheeting, 
a cotton sheeting. Here is one that is all cotton. Here is one that is 
35 percent rayon and here is one that is 50 percent rayon, and it would 
be hard for anybody who is not an expert to tell the difference between 
them. This is an example of the sort of thing that is going on all 
through the industry. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Let me ask you, Mr. Jackson: Do you think that 
is all entirely due to price ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, they got into it on account of price in those 
instances. There are many other factors and quality considerations 
that become involved but, certainly, the people who were making the 
denims got into it because of a pric e consider ation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, continuing on the lower quality thing, there is 
just one other point I would like to make on the : ability of the mills to 
shift downward in quality. We hear it frequently said that, if you get 
this price low enough, the mills will start using more of the lower 
quality. Obviously, : a lower price makes it possible for them to clean 
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up the cotton a little bit, to pay for cleaning it up, and to use some of it 
that they otherwise could not use. 

But I think where you are going to get an increased use of the lower 
qualities because of the lower price is in additions to cotton’s markets, 
in other words, you cannot do much substituting in the markets that 
you have already got, goodness knows we ought to be upgrading that 
instead of downgrading cotton. 

We have got terrific competition in price and everything else in the 
cotton industry, so we ought to be talking about getting the quality up. 

Mr. Cootey. Right there, assuming that everything you have said 
is correct, and again with no reference to the quality of the cotton in 
storage, what do you propose to do about it ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, here is what—-I wonder if you would 
allow me to go ahead with this statement. It is not very much longer, 
there is not must more to go, just a couple of pages and if I can read 
that, we would come to the recommendations, it does involve a point 
or two 

Mr. Garutines. All right. Will that be satisfactory, Mr. Cooley ? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. It would be satisfactory ? 

Mr. Coorry. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Bearing in mind that there is an indicated deficit of white cottons 
even when including grades as low as good ordinary and strict good 
ordinary, and that there cannot possibly be perfect distribution of 
available supplies among all the hundreds of mills, it becomes clearly 
evident that as early as June of this year many mills will begin to run 
short of white cotton and will have no alternative except to curtail 
their production or, to the greatest extent possible, utilize competitive 
fibers. 

Much more serious is the realization that with on industrywide 
shortage by August 1, and with the 1958 crop unavailable in any ap- 
preciable quantity before late October, there will be a 3- or 4-month 
period of extreme emergency. We don’t see how you can calculate 
it any other way. 

Now, with that bleak a picture already facing us in 1958, and with 
the planting of a restricted acreage which we know in advance of 
planting has no chance whatsoever of producing a year’s require- 
ments for white cottons, how can we expect anything in 1959 but a 
worsening of the emergency ? 

Gentlemen, if this ituation is allowed to develop, if farmers are not 
given an opportunity to increase their acreage—and thereby the pro- 
duction of the needed qualities—it is an inescapable fact that cotton 
will lose more markets. Having lost a million bales in the last 2 
years—the product of 2 million spindles—are we deliberately going 
to continue drying them up? It is an established fact that when a 
market is lost for a product, it is usually easier to develop a new 
market than to recapture the one that was lost. Certainly cotton’s 
experience indicates that when it loses a market, it is usually lost for 
certain. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Could I interrupt? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I am going to ask Mr. Rhodes this question, where 
did the Department of Agriculture get the information that the in- 
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dustry would purchase and utilize this cheaper cotton. I will ask 
you, do you know where they got it? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I think, Mr. Abernethy, that it is a logical 
supposition on their p: ut, that they get the price because of these w vider 
spreads in the price, that the mills will use more of it. 

And I will say, they will use more of it, we will admit that they will 
use more, something less than the 86 percent. that were used the year 
before; but the very fact that they used so much good quality the year 
before makes it harder to reduce your st: andards anymore, and we 
think you cannot go as low as the Department says we can go, we 
think you cannot do it without suffering market losses. 

Mr. AserNetuy. Of course, that is one of the things that has been 
troubling the cotton business and I think it has some effect and cer- 
tainly is entitled to tremendous consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Rhodes that question ? 

Mr. Garnines. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Where did the Department get its information 
that the industry would use a larger portion of the cheaper cotton 
this year or the coming year than they had used in the past? Would 
you tell us that, if you know ? 

Mr. Ruoves. Well, I will answer by saying that there are some 
people who think that would be the case—Mr. Jackson has just said 
they would use more. 

Mr. Asernetuy. He said they would use some. 

Mr. Ruoprs. They would use more, if I understood him. 

Mr. Apernetiy. Yes, some more. 

Mr. Ruopres. And we have talked with the cotton businessmen all 
over the country and I think it is common knowledge—we have even 
had discussions last week with some people who had white cotton and 
they were telling us that they had difficulty in selling it. They said 
the mills wanted to buy the lower grades of cotton. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Let me ask you this. Would it violate any con- 
fidence if the Department would furnish for the record the people 
who gave information, the source of it ? 

Mr. Coorzy. One moment. In the last part of his statement, he 
said that he knew people who could not sell their cotton. Isn’t that 
what yousaid? Iam not quite sure. 

Mr. Ruoprs. That is not quite the way I said it. I said people 
were telling me that they had, last week they were telling me, that 
they had difficulty selling white cotton because the mills wanted to 
buy lower grades of cotton. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, that is about the same thing. 

Mr. Ruopes. I could not, of course, make you a list of the people 

Mr. Asernetuy. I am not trying to have you violate any confi- 
dence, that is not my intention and I am sure you know that. 

However, we have this situation, that on the one hand we have the 
Department saying that we do not need this 

Mr. Ruopes. I have not said that, sir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Well, the Department suggests the idea 

Mr. Ruopes. I did not know that we had testified yet on it, as far 
as I know. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Qh, I see. 

Mr. Cootry. I believe they were supposed to get that information 
this morning. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. Maybe my question is a little premature. In 
other words, the Department may approve of this; is that it? 

Mr. Ruopes. I did not say that, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, as far as you know, it takes no position right 
now ¢ 

Mr. Ruopes. That is Fight. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have for the record 
from Mr. Rhodes or somebody in the Department the source of its 
information. 

Mr. Cootry. I thought he just said that, that he answered that. 

Mr. Anerneriy. He just said, “A lot of people.” I want to know 
who. There area lot of people in this room. 

Mr. Cootry. He says that it is general in the industry throughout, 
that they indicated that they would want the cheaper cotton. Isn’t 
that it? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. And you cannot increase the demand for the white 
cotton. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Well, that puts us right back to the industry. 
Maybe we had better ask Mr. Jackson. I was just trying to find 
out where the information was coming from. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, let me try to make this point clear 

I do not think there is any doubt at all but that the industry i 
sala to use more of the lower quality cottons than it used last year. 
I have said that from the beginning, and that is because of the fact 
that good cotton is not available and they are going to have to go to 
some other. 

The question is, How much? The point of difference is not that 
they are going to use more of the lower qualities, we know that they 
are going to use it, they have got to use it. The question is, How 
much lower can they go? That is the point of argument. 

Now, the coune il yesterday said that it could mean—no, they did 
not say it “could”—they based the figurés on the supposition that it 
could go as low as 70 percent in the requirements of the strip, low and 
middlings, and better in the industry. 

The Department said that they thought that the council was a little 
bit on the conservative side or, I mean, on the generous side, that the 
industry could go lower than that. 

We say, based on our contacts with industry, that they cannot go 
that low, and we think that the council was being extremely conserva- 
tive in what they indicated, but we think it was too conservative. 

We think, based on the facts of the situation, you cannot down- 
grade to that extent but even if you could downgrade to what the 
council said yesterday, we still are not going to have enough white 
cotton to carry us through 1958 and 1959 until the 1959 crop is pro- 
duced. I mean, it is just mathematics of it. 

Mr. Avernetiry. Another question. Is there not another factor in 
there, that being that once they go into the cheaper cotton and the 
synthetics, that it might result in a loss of markets ? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes, sir; and we have said that, and I don’t think 
there is any question about that. 

Mr. Asernetiy. Are you convinced of that ? 
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Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir; I certainly am. I do not think there is 
any question but that cotton will lose markets on a quality basis and 
I do not think there is any question but that there will be substitution 
taking place wherever a mill can do it. 

Mr. Avernetuy. And the synthetic people are making an effort to 
move in? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Avsernetuy. That is all. 

Mr. Garuines. Do you want to go ahead with your statement? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; thank you. But that isn’t the whole story. 
The threat to export markets is possibly even greater. The reason is 
that when the full effect of the emergency is felt, it is not likely that 
the Government and the public will permit a domestic industry to re- 
strict its operations and reduce employment while, at the same time, 
subsidizing the export of certain qualities of cotton, the scarcity of 
which is creating the problem. You remember what happened in 
1950 and 1951, you remember the terrible condition in the industry, 
that the industry found itself in when they had had to cut off exports. 

Gentlemen, before this 1959 crop becomes available, unless there 
are much more adequate stocks in the picture than appears to be 
the case, under the present law I do not see how we can hardly antici- 
pate any thing else. 

Mr. Garutnes. How many of the members of your association have 
already obtained their 1 requirements for 1958 ? 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I would not know how to answer 
that except to say this that in the textile industry there is not a fixed 
pattern of buying among the mills. 

Some mills go out and buy their full year’s requirements in the fall 
when the cotton is offered. I know one of the largest print cloths 
manufacturers in the country who buy all of it in October and 
November and they put it in the warehouse and then they are through 
with it for the season. However, the more normal pattern of buying 
is to spread it over the whole season because most of the mills do not 
have the financial resources to be stocking up cotton to that extent, 
particularly at a time like this when they are also stocking a lot of 
goods, and so the buying pattern is more ‘generally to spread it over. 

We hear these references to the fact that there is white cotton avail- 
able for which there is no rushing demand, that there is a demand for 
some spots. Well, that is a normal buying pattern—and here we are 
in February, here, we have got February, March, April, May, — 
July, we have got 514 months between now and the beginning of : 
new crop year. 

The emergency is not here yet and we are not contending that it is 
here, it is going to hit in our opinion about June when some of the 
mills because of imperfect distribution are going to find it difficult to 
find some of the cotton that they require and then, carrying it from 
there, if the 1958 crop is not producing adequate requirements by 
October and Nov ember, that is, if the requirements are not in sight in 
the total production of this crop, then it is going to be more for certain 
that by May or June of 1959 we sure enough are going to be in some 
ser ious trouble. 

That is the trouble. We are not only talking about 1958. We are 
talking about what will happen before we get the 1959 crop into 
the picture because unless we get the acreage in the ground in the 
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next few weeks or months then we are certain to have a much more 
serious problem in 1959. 

Mr. Garuines. A good many of the mills would get their require- 
ments. 

Mr. Jackson. Oh, yes; and particularly some of the larger ones will 
get their requirements but bear in mind that there are hundreds of 
textile mills, perhaps some 800 or 900 individual textile manufacturing 
establishments that use cotton and by and large the majority of those 
mills buy through shippers and their buying program is balanced 
over the year and the impact of this thing is not going to be felt for 
a while yet. 

In addition, we have had this other picture that was mentioned yes- 
terday, this other factor that the Government has been selling 1 
million bales a month since August 1, of last year and with that kind 
of cotton, it has delayed the impact considerably. 

Mr. Chairman, getting now to the recommendations: We sincere- 
ly believe that the export of American cotton will be seriously threat- 
ened if we don’t get some more cotton into the picture. 

It is our earnest and urgent recommendation that the Congress 
immediately provide legislation to do these things: 

1. Make it possible for cotton farmers to increase their acreage by 
a minimum of 30 percent. We would strongly urge more. 

2. Provide a mechanism to keep cotton moving through the normal 
channels of trade, thereby avoiding all the delay, expense and inefli- 
ciency involved in Government ownership. The production of extra 
cotton will not alleviate the problem if the cotton is locked up in the 
Government loan for any extended period of time. It must be avail- 
able to the people who want it for domestic consumption or export. 

Provide a resale provision so the cotton that does go into the loan 
can move out again quickly into the channels of tr: ade at the most 
competitive price attainable. You know the extent to which cotton has 
already lost markets on account of price competition. Let’s don’t 
do anything here to aggravate the situation. On the contrary, we 
strongly urge you to do something that will restore among cotton’s 
customers some confidence that the raw cotton industry is going to 
hold its markets and build new ones. 

We recognize this committee’s earnest concern for the financial well- 
being of the farmer segment of our economy. This is as it should be 
and we share your concern with regard to the cotton producer. We 
sincerely believe it serves the nation: al interest and our own indus try’s 
interest for him to have a profitable operation. And, further, we 
believe that adoption of the recommendations here today will lead te 
an improved net income for the cotton grower. 
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(Table included with statement is as follows:) 


Estimated carryover of upland cotton, by grade, Aug. 1, 1958 


[1,000 bales cotton] 


1957 crop 


. wines Disap- Carry- 
Supp ly, pear- over, 
Carry- | Gin- Gin- 1957-58 ince, Aug. 1 
over | nings to /ningsafter 1957-58 1958 
Aug. 1, | Nov. 30, | Nov. 30, 
1957 1957 | 1957 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Grade: 
White: 
Good Middling AT 60 2 109 105 4 
Strict Middling 741 807 47 1, 595 1, 892 — 297 
Middling 2, 298 2, 634 245 5,177 5, 740 —563 
Strict Low Middling 2, 280 2, O75 528 4, 883 4, 350 533 
Low Middling 939 588 384 1,911 1,411 500 
Strict Good Ordinary and Good 
Ordinary - -- 346 16 314 766 235 531 
Total white 6, 651 6, 270 1, 520 14, 441 13, 733 708 
Spotted: 
Strict Middling up 622 219 104 945 248 697 
Middling 1, 677 655 369 2, 701 123 2, 578 
Strict Low Middling 1, 215 515 456 2, 186 84 2, 102 
Total spotted Strict Low Mid- 
dling up 3, 514 1, 389 929 5, 832 455 5, 377 
Other colored 993 339 451 1, 783 —188 1, 971 
Total 11, 158 7, 998 2, 900 22, 056 14, 000 8, 056 


Sources: (1) USDA, (2) USDA, (3) estimated in same proportion as ginnings of 1956 crop after Nov. 
30, 1956, per USIDA, (4) sum of (1), (2), and (3); (5) based on 1956-57 disappearance, per USDA, reduced 
proportionately to 14,000,000 bales. (Note.—The negative disappearance of ‘‘Other colored,’’ as reported 
by USDA, is presumed to reflect the reclassing of USDA stocks sold during 1956-57 under program NO-C-9 
for delivery Aug. 15, 1957); (6) (4) minus (5). 


Mr. Garuines. We appreciate your statement, Mr. Jackson. Are 
there any eee 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. Jackson, I would like to ask: What do you think 
of the soil-bank program for cotton? Do you think that the policy 
should be to provide more funds so as to expand the operation of 
the soil-bank program for cotton for 1958? 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Cooley, I would be just real hesitant to comment 
on the soil bank. I have not been in anything like as close to it like 
I used to be, I mean for that type of thing as I used to be when I was 
working for the Cotton Council. I have heard the discussions here 
in the committee about the soil bank. 

Mr. Cootry. You do know that through that program we are try- 
ing to reduce the acreage of cotton ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. That is the object of the program. 

Now, they are urging by that program to reduce the acreage. Here 
you are, urging an Increase in cotton and saying that we have a short 
supply of desirable cotton. That is the substance of your statement, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. We do have a short supply of white cotton ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 
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Mr. Cootry. You say that therefore we should increase the acreage, 
the acreage in cotton for 1958. Would you not think that there is 
some inconsistency in those two positions / 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir, I certainly recognize the potential or at 
least the conceivable inconsistency in the eyes of the public in doing 
those two things 

On the other hand, I think you just have got to face up to the facts 
of the situation, that regardless of the inconsistency, if there be one, 
that we still have a very bleak picture and one that is going to hit 
cotton further unless we do something about it. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, I agree, but you see the position we are in, do 
you not? 

We have one program to reduce and another program to increase. 

Mr..Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. You think there is a shortage and you say that we will 
be in some very great difficulties in the next few months. That is 
right, isn’t it ? 

“Mr. JACKSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. That is all. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McInrire. Mr. Jackson, in view of the obvious urgency which 
you feel this matter has, you have suggested here some legislative 
recommendations which of course require the route of legislation 
passage. 

Would you have any suggestion from the administrative standpoint 
of, for instance, ter minating the existing program / 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. McIntire, I think as far as this portion of the 
emergency is concerned that the immediate need is to get the acreage 
increased and to set up a mechanism which moves that cotton freely 
into the channels of trade rather than letting it become tied up in Gov- 
ernment loan. 

I think that when the 1958 crop comes on the market that there is 
going to be such a demand for it during the early months of the har- 
vest season that regardless of what source of program we have, that 
the first several million bales of cotton—and I don’t know where it 
will stop, 3 million or 4 million or 5 million bales—is going to move 
very freely into the channels of trade, that there is going to be that 
much demand for it from your domestic and export customers. 

But after that the normal pattern for cotton is to move into the Gov- 
ernment loan. That is part of the ordinary procedure that the loan 
was esablished for. 

What I think we all fear would be a system which would encourage 
the cotton to go into the loan and get locked up in it and then m: rybe 
not come out until after August 1, when the Government takes it over 
and offers it for resale at 105 percent of parity plus carrying charges. 

So we think the immediate requirements are: 

First, to get the acreage increase; second, to get the resale provision 
at the most competitive price that can be arranged under it, but then 
from there move into the longer range aspecs of it, which we under- 
stood we were not to take up here today. 

Mr. McIntire. Well, my point, Mr. Jackson, and the design of my 
question, was to determine whether or not it was the opinion of the 
folks you represent that any of the existing domestic or export pro- 
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grams and the manner of handling them before another crop is pro- 
duced 

Mr. Jackson. Oh, I see what you mean, Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Whether the program is to continue as it is now in 
effect or whether any phase of it could be terminated to meet the 
situation. 

Mr. Jackson. I see what you mean. I misunderstood your ques- 
tion. May I answer you this way. 

Two years ago when it became apparent that we were losing, that 
our cotton-producing industry was losing its markets to foreign grow- 
ers, that cotton was losing its markets to competitive materials all 
around the world, we realized that we were in a drastic situation and 
that unless something drastic was done that cotton was going to be set 
back to such an extent it could not recover. 

The textile industry supported this export sales program knowing 
at the time it was not a good thing for the domestic industry but 
doing it because it believed there was no other way to solve the cotton 
problem basically, so we supported it. 

But I am convinced that if we don’t do something to increase the 
supply of quality cottons, that there will be a rising voice among the 
textile interests of this country to restrict exportation of certain quali- 
ies of cotton so that we will not be selling abroad the qualities that are 
needed to keep the industry going here. We would hate very, very 
badly to see that become necessary. 

But I recall that Senator Eastland on the Senate side mentioned 
that something like that would be almost inevitable. 

Mr. McIntire. Well, is it your evaluation of the current situation 
that it rests more on the production of the 1958 crop and that the 
mechanism in effect now should continue or that there should be some 
immediate change ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, incidentally, we have not discussed that ques- 
tion officially in our group so I would not be authorized to make any 
official statement on it. 

A personal opinion is that if we could get a substantial increase in 
the 1958 acreage which would be assurance to the industry that we 
were going to have a supply of cotton coming along, that it would 
sharply diminish the interest in having to do something to the export 
program. 

Mr. McIntire. You feel that the emergency is of such a nature 
that corrective action should be obtained legislatively in relation to 
the 1958 production ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Combined with perhaps an immediate change in 
the administrative program now in effect ? 

Mr. Jackson. We think that to get the 1958 production is a better 
way to do it because that will make it possible for us to both hold 
and preserve the domestic markets. 

It would be tragic, Mr. McIntire, if the cotton industry had to go 
through the same sort of wringer as in 1951 where we lost markets that 
we had over the years in 1951, and if we had to restrict exports a 
little—well, you heard the gentleman testifying a little earlier about 
the situation in Mexico. 

I read the same article that he did and it said that they were going 
to plant the biggest cotton crop in history down there—and here we 
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are, taking cotton out in the soil bank and having restrictions and 
otherwise—whereas right across the border, almost right across the 
field from his farm, they are increasing their acreage. 

Mr. Cootry. Will you yield? 

Mr. McInrine. Yes, but just one more question, if you please. 

Now with the world price of the better grades of ¢ otton being above 
what has previously been the support level in the United St: ates, do 
you see in that picture a possibility that the Mexican mills would have 
to turn to the world market for supply ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I will answer that part like I did before. 
Throughout the years the domestic industry has not complained about 
the system of import quotas on raw cotton. The industry has recog- 
nized that a system of import quotas was necessary. 

We have felt at the same time it was unfair not to have import 
quotas on goods made from cotton. 

But I think, Mr. McIntire, that the same thing would apply on 
that phase of it that would apply on the export side, that if we run 
into a shortage of cotton in this country of the qualities to the extent 
that we are going to be losing markets and shutting down spindles 
and decreasing employment, that there is going to be a hue and ery 
and not alone from the industr y itself but from. the American public ‘ 
to do something about stopping exports and bringing in the qualities 
that we need from other countries, and that would be a logical 
development. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Jackson, you made the statement that we lose 1 
million bales of domestic cotton, domestic consumption of cotton. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir; in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Cootry. Would you say that was not because of quality, you 
did not lose that because of insufficient quantities of high qualities? 

Mr. Jackson. Primarily for other reasons. 

Mr. Cootry. That is all. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garutnes. Mr. McLain, will you come forward, please ? 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 


AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY E. J. OVERBY, DIRECTOR, 
COTTON DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, AND 


MARION RHODES, COTTON DIVISION 


Mr. Gaturines. Mr. McLain, we are glad to have you here with 
respect to the legislation that we are consider ‘ing. 

We would like to ask you whether or not you agree with the figures 
that have been submitted with respect to the amount of cotton, white 
cotton that will be on hand on August 1, 1958. 

The first statement in regard to that, that was presented, was by Mr. 
Cannon last week to the effect that there would be some 703,000 bales 

of Strict Low Middlings or better grades of white cotton in 1958. 

The National Cotton Council estimated that figure would probably 
be in the range of about 1,750,000 of that type of cotton. 

And then this morning the manufacturer’s group, Mr. Jackson 
representing them, has given us a much more bleak picture. His esti- 
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mate was taken some 30 days later than the one submitted by Mr. 
Canno, and he said that we would be almost out of white cotton com- 
pletely by August 1, 1958. 

In view of all of that, would you sive us the views of the Depart- 
ment? Is your statistician available? 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. Chairman, the statement that Mr. Jackson made 
this morning of 708,000 bales on August 1, of this year, I think that is 
the same figure Mr. Cannon used. 

Mr. Gatuines. That is right, but 

Mr. Jackson. It was 30 days later. 

Mr. Coorry. I mean, you would have the same 708,000 bales? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I am sorry, Mr. Cooley, but 

Mr. Cootry. I see, you have minus 20,000 bales. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. Mr. Overby, could you enlighten us on that 
subject ? 

Mr. McLarn. I would like to say just this, to start off with, Con- 
gressman Gathings. 

First of all, I appreciate the fact that you did permit me to testify 
before the wool group this morning, which was a commitment I had 
made previously and I do appreciate that. 

I have had a fill-in on the testimony given by our Department 
people yesterday and Mr. Overby will be glad to go over that again. 

I would like to say this on behalf of the Department, however, 
that we certainly do not propose to question anybody in industry 
or any organization outside, their estimate of any figures because this 
is a free country and they have—maybe in some instances they have 
some knowledge that even the Department of Agriculture does not 
have. 

Mr. Overby here will speak as to what he thinks we do know about 
the qualities, that is, within the Department of Agriculture in the 
grading service, but I do not want anything to be said here that would 
indicate that we have any right to question any figures presented by 
anybody else because certainly they have the right to present the 
figures as they see them and we would not question them as such. 

7 would say this, in addition, that our whole statute has been set 
up on the basis not of quality. Our loan program itself which we 
have been trying to get correc ted is not set up on the basis of quality. 
It is set up on ‘something else, as you well know, and cotton is the 
only commodity that is that way. 

We are dealing with an act, with the Soil Bank Act and with 
the cotton legislation itself, that does not get involved in the quality 
question, we deal primarily with quantity. 

We were fully aware at the time the decision was made as to 
whether we would have a soil-bank program for cotton in 1958 that 
the qualities because of the weather and other conditions were not 
going to be as good as we had earlier hoped for. We debated quite 
considerably whether we should even offer a program. 

Our lawyers told us that we had no alternative but to offer a pro- 
gram because quantitywise our best estimate still is that we are going 
to have an excess of 8 million bales carryover next August 1. 

And if you read the Soil Bank Act itself, there is no other de- 
termination that you can make, other than you make it available to 
cottongrowers. 
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Mr. Abernethy is here, Mr. Poage is not here, but I contacted both 
of you along with Senator Eastland and 1 or 2 other people just a 
few days before we moved on this ac reage reserve program and said 
we had had complaints and requests to expand acreage, where at the 
same time we had to pay out $180 million to contract cotton acreage, 
they urged the Department to contract at that time 

Mr. Gatuines. When was that ? 

Mr. McLain. Just ahead of the signup date—whether they would 
urge us to cut back the acreage reserve program for c ‘otton—Mr. Aber- 
nethy could speak for himself. Mr. Poage is not here but I can tell you 
that Senator Eastland indicated that we should not, that we had to 
follow the law and we had to offer the acreage-reserve program. 

I wanted to get this in the record, Congressman Gathings, because I 

rant you to know that we were aware of what the situation was, I 
think, about as quickly as anybody, but we must remember here that 
we are dealing with a quantity thing. 

Mr. Cootry. Aware of what situation ? 

Mr. McLarn. Aware of the fact that the 1957 crop was not going to 
be as good as we would like it. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, are you aware of the fact that there is now and 
will continue to be a shortage of white cotton ? 

Mr. McLarty. We have been told that there would be but I do not 
think until we get through this year that anybody can accurately 
analyze this. 

Mr. Cootry. You are aware of the fact that on account of the 
weather the cotton is not going to be as good ? 

Mr. McLatrn. That is right. 

Mr. Cootty. What you meant when you said you are aware of the 
situation is that you are aware these gentlemen complained that they 
won't have a sufficient amount of white cotton ? 

Mr. McLarty. We are aware that there is not going to be as much 
as there normally would be. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, is there a sufficiency ? 

Mr. McLarty. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, these men have been in the business all of their 
lives and they said definitely that there will be a shortage. 

Mr. McLarn. Well, as I said, we have no right and certainly we 
have no purpose in questioning the figures. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, do you have figures of your own ? 

Mr. McLarty. Mr. Overby will speak as he did yesterday as to what 
the best knowledge of the Department will be on this point, and I will 
be glad to have him do that. 

Mr. Cootry. Can he do it now? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, I placed figures in the record yesterday, that we had 
11 million bales of white cotton, Strict Low Middling or better. 

Mr. Cootry. 11 million? 

Mr. Overny. I think that was the figure I put in the record yester- 
day, out of our report published January 15. 

What I did not do was to speculate as to how much we should have 
left on August 1, coming. 

Mr. Coorry. If you have 11 million bales you can estimate how 
many will be consumed ? 
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Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir; but we have had several estimates. The 
Cotton Council estimated that we would be relativ ely short of white 
cottons on August 1, and that if we continued—according to their 
statement, to have favorable prices for high grade cotton the supplies 
would be below demand. Prices, however, are going up on the high 

rade cotton, and the prices are getting less favor able for lower grade 
cotton. Mr. Jackson pointed that out this morning, that normally 
you would get a shift in the qualities, when the price relationship 
changed; when high grade cotton gets too high and low grade cotton 
gets too low, then it becomes profitable to make some shifts. Mr. 
Jackson confirms that and we have not speculated on the amount of 
white cotton that will be left. 

We know that there will be less, that it will be shorter than last 
year by a great deal. 

Mr. Cootey. Approximately how much will it be? 

Mr. Oversy. Well, it is hard to say. We are going to have a carry- 
over of between 8 million and 9 million bales and the proportion of 
that that is white cotton will be substantially less, 1 don’t know how 
much. 

Mr. Cootry. I mean, you are not in a position to furnish us with 
any figures and you are not questioning the accuracy of the figures 
that have been submitted to us ? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir. We do furnish the figures, we published them 
as of January 15, as we are required to do by law. We are also re- 
quired to make a survey of carryover by August 1, and publish those 
figures and normally we do not try to forecast in advance what our 
own statistics will show. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, what I should like to know, and I am sure the 
members of the committee want to know, is there now or is there 
likely to be a shortage of good white cotton ? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes. Relative to what there was last year and the 
year before; yes. 

Mr. Cooter. In that situation, we have Mr. McLain here, I would 
like to ask him: 

Will the Department approve an act of Congress which authorizes 
an increase in the acreage of cotton for 1958 ? 

Mr. McLarty. We did not take that action ourselves because we did 
not think the emergency warranted it, Congressman Cooley, and there 
have been several bills introduced. 

Mr. Cootey. Wait a minute, you say, “We did not take that action 
because the situation did not warrant it.” 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, administratively we did not take it. 

Mr. Coorry. I thought that in your opinion you did not have the 
right to do it. 

Mr. McLain. That is right, we did not have the right to do it, be- 
-ause we did not think the emergency warranted doing it. That is one 
of the reasons. 

Mr. Cootry. Oh. 

Mr. McLarty. And we have several bills introduced on both sides of 
the aisle to expand the acreage in 1958 and at the same time we have 
some bills introduced to expand the amount of money to be used in 
the acreage-reserve program in 1958. 
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We are in the process of drafting a formal statement on the first, 
that is, the proposal for the increase in the cotton acreage in 1958 
and they have not cleared, they will be cleared sometime this week, 
on the bill that Senator Eastland introduced on the Senate side, and 
I am not sure who introduced it on the House side, but as I under- 
stand it the same bill has been introduced on the House side. 

However, our feeling, I can tell you that, is that again looking at 
the carryover of stocks that we are going to have next August 1, is 
that at a time when we are spending $180 million to cut back in the 
1958 crop of cotton, it will be unwise to expand the acreage at the 
same time. 

Mr. Coorry. One other question. Do you intend to ask for addi- 
tional funds for the soil-bank program for cotton or are you going 
on the funds you now have available ? 

Mr. McLarty. Our current plan is to go along with the funds we 
have available. 

Mr. Garurnes. Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and Mr. McLain, I know that there 
is a shortage of money in the soil bank for cotton. I have been receiv- 
ing mail just lately which has indicated the same thing is happening 
in corn that has happened in cotton. Is that so? 

Mr. McLartn. Would you state the question again, I missed it. 

Mr. Jounson. I know there is a shortage of money to pay all of 
the applicants in cotton. 

Mr. McLatrn. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. And I notice some reports that there is a shortage in 
Iowa and I also notice in Wisconsin, and I have had some mail to the 
effect that applications to put corn land in the soil bank have been 
turned down because of the money being gone. 

Do you agree that it is the same in the corn area as cotton? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir. Let me say this in order that the record 
may be straight. 

We have until Februar y 20 for the cotton farmer or the corn farmer 
to come in and change his mind if he wants to on his initial applica- 
tion. We have been led to believe, whether it is true or erroneous 
time only will tell, but a good many of the Southeast cotton States 
have indicated that there will be considerable withdrawn ahead of 
time of the final decision, February 20. So I do not think anybody 

‘an accurately say at this moment what the total demand for cotton 
will be, because the farmers are pretty shrewd people. 

I mean by that, they have the opportunity to come in and make a 
request, knowing full well that they have the right up to a certain 
date to withdraw the request and I am sure that some will be with- 
drawn—as soon as the figures are available after February 20, they 
will be furnished this committee. 

Mr. Gatruines. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. McLain, on the basis of the present sign-up, just 
assuming that there will not be any withdrawals, would the Depart- 
ment be inclined to request additional funds sufficient to meet the 
entire applications on file ? 

Mr. Mclain. Well, Congressman Jones, let me give you just a 
brief history of what happened on this program. 

As you well know, we came and asked for a $750 million program 
and we tried hard to get it because we thought that it ought to be 
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given another year’s full trial before we would know what the cotton 
situation was going to be, and we did make the request for joint action 
by the two Appropriations Committees, we tried hard to get it because 
we felt it was the wise thing to do. 

Well, you know what happened. That is water over the dam but 
I think that we in the Department would be a little bit reluctant, 
after Congress in its wisdom made the decision as to how much money 
we should use in 1958, to ask for more funds. 

Now, if someone in Congress wants to lead off on it, why, certainly 
that would be their privilege. But I think that we would be very 
reluctant with any commodity after the direction and mandate that 
we got from Congress, to come up and ask for more funds to do some- 
thing contrary to what they told us they wanted done, and that is 
the position we are in. 

Mr. Jones. Well, at the same time, if I have read the papers cor- 
rectly, the Department is going to favor discontinuing the soil bank, 
that is, the reserve after this year? 

Mr. McLain. For two reasons. One is that we think that we have 
helped to get cotton in the position where it is nearly in balance and 
we should not continue with the cotton after 1958 and we have asked 
for the elimination of corn allotments which we think is foolish, a 
foolish way to operate it and certainly if we are going to do that we 
are not in a position in asking for it for cotton anymore than for 
corn, and that leaves two other principal commodities. 

There is wheat. I am sure that you will not grant funds for one 
commodity—and it leaves tobacco and it leaves rice, a nominal pro- 
gram which has not been a major factor and so we just felt, in line, 
again, with the wishes of Congress for cutting the program back 
to the point where it was not going to be too effective, that it would 
be wise not to ask for funds in 1959 and up the funds for conservation, 
to try to do more than the mandate, try to do indirectly there what 
we tried to do directly with the soil bank and I think that we must 
recognize that the acreage reserve has had a lot to do with getting 
cotton back into its proper relationship, supply and demandwise. 

Mr. Jones. I think I also read in the paper this week that the 
Department had turned down all the proposals that had been made 
in 3 of the 4 States where it was originally announced that you would 
permit farmers to sign up their entire acreage—that is out of the 
picture entirely ; isn’t that right? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, this was just an experimental program. 

Mr. Jones. I understand that, but it is out? 

Mr. McLarn. This particular project is out. We have gained some 
data through this project that will be very helpful to us in 1959 as 
to setting rates between States in the conservation reserve that we hope 
will be equally attractive to other States that will participate. 

As you well know, we have a few States that are participating in a 
big way in the conservation reserve and we have others that are not 
participating. We think there is some land in most of the States that 
could participate. 

The reason we turned the bids down, I want the record to be clear, 
is that we felt that they were just too high to accept, and we are not 
critical of anyone because they are too high, because we are sure that 
many farmers knew that we were experimenting and they thought 
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that if they did try and failed, why, there was no harm done, they 
could still go ahead and participate in the regular program. 

In Maine, incidentally, Mr. McIntire, we have not opened the bids 
yet and Maine may have a different situation, I don’t know. 

Mr. Jones. Well, of course, this is purportedly a cotton hearing but 
due to the fact that it is not always convenient to have the folks from 
the Department here, perhaps we should get cleared up the policy with 
respect to the administration of the soil-bank program this year. 

Yesterday I called attention to the fact that the Department had 
given each State authority to use their own discretion in the manner 
that they would distribute the soil-bank money and most of the States 
apparently have elected, the State committees have announced that 
they would distribute this on a first-come-first-served basis, and that 
presumably is with the approval of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. McLain. Our General Counsel says, either way. Of course, 
we got this information before we advised the States, either way; 
leg ally we could do it either way and most all States, as you point out 
Congressman Jones, wanted to do it on the first-come-first-served 
basis. 

Mr. Jones. And then the question arises, there has been some ques- 
tion—I concur in the position that has been taken by at least some 
people that the Department was not complying with the law which 
says that each producer must be given an equal opportunity to partici- 
pate in the soil-bank program. 

While you were not here yesterday I did point out in some cases at 
least that that was not being followed and I cited an example of where 
two farmers were going through the door at the same time and they 
were being given their numbers, given the order in which they would 
be permitted to sign up and one of them did get signed up and the 
other one did not; and some people in between, going to other tables, in 
that office did get signed up and some did not. 

So, it appears that throughout the country we are going to have a 
lot of people discriminated against, when they did comply with the 
instructions of the Department and were given assurance that there 
would be plenty of money, that there was no necessity for pressing 
ahead. 

Now in my hometown, the radio at the request of the ASC county 
committee announced to the people not to rush in, that there was 
plenty of money and to take their time and some of them, of course, 
waited and it was too late; while others did get there, actually got 
there and were in the room before some other people and still they did 
not get signed up. 

Now I do not see how the Department can take the position that 
there is an equal opportunity under such conditions as that. Do you 
care to comment on it? 

Mr. McLarty. Well, there is no easy way, Congressman Jones, in 
our experience, and a year ago when we started out with maximums 
on each farm, it was just as disastrous as the way we ended up this 
year and the only difference last year was that after we had the big 
rush, after everybody thought that it w as going to be rationed and 
we had lines for blocks and much criticism in “totaling everything, 
we found that there was going to be ample funds and of course we 
had the $750 million; and if we had that this year, then there would 
have been ample funds, but we did not have it, and so we had un- 
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happy people last year just as we have this year, and I would be the 
first one to say that there are not any programs that operate with 
equal fairness, and not only this one but the minimum-allotment pro- 
grains and so forth. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think the announcement that has been made in 
these counties that it will be administered on the first-come-first-served 
basis, that this policy will stand and there will be no effort on the 
part of the Department here in Washington to change that policy ? 

Mr. McLain. We thoroughly rev iewed this with several State com- 
mittees before we gave them the choice of going either way. 

It was our earlier thought that probably | it might be—and I say 
might be because our State committees disagreed w vith this—it might 
be more favorable if we forced them all to prorate whatever funds 
they had. 

I wish that Mr. Poage was here because the Texas State committee 
was very, very vigorous in their protests in taking that approach. 
The fact is that they flew to Washington to protest. 

Mr. Jones. Well, here is what I am up against. I am going home 
and I am going to visit each county and I want to tell these people 
what the policy of the Department is. 

I want to ask you now if I can tell these farmers that the policy of 
first-come-first-served will be followed. That is No. 1. 

Mr. McLain. If we had gotten the money we had initially asked 
for, everyone would be taken care of. 

Mr. Jones. Well, now, you say that there is no inclination, as I 
gather it, on the part of the Department of Agriculture to ask for 
any additional funds to meet the requirements. You say that would 
have to be initiated by Congress, to get additional funds. 

Now are you prepared ‘at this time to say what the policy of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Secretary of Agriculture, will be on 
bills—Mr. Abernethy has introduced a bill sts iting those funds may 
be increased. Now will the Department support ‘that legislation or 
oppose ? 

Mr. McLarty. I tried to answer Mr. Cooley on that before he left 
that, in the light of the gentleman’s viewpoint that has been expressed 
here, the centlem: an sitting behind me, they feel we need an expansion. 

I think the problem that you people have to weigh is: Should you, 
either you or the Department be recommending an increase in funds 
when they are saying that we actually have a shortage of quality cot- 
ton? 

Now that puts us in a difficult spot and it puts you in a diffieult spot. 
If we had plenty of cotton I think our answer probably would be 
we would go back to where we initially suggested that funds be avail- 
able to carry out the program the way we thought. 

I think in light of the way the crop has turned out and in light 
of the testimony that the committee has had, you should think quite 
seriously whether you would ask the Department to ask for more 
funds for cotton. 

Now I cannot say what would happen, but if you gave more to us, 
certainly, if the mandate came to use it, we would comply, we would 
comply with the law as we did in the operation before. 

However, I think in good conscience, in light of the supply situa- 
tion, the way the people in the using end of the cotton have expressed 
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themselves before the committee, we could not come in, in good con- 
science, and ask you to appropriate more funds to take more cotton 
out. 

At the same time, we have these bills here introduced 

Mr. Garuines. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Jones. One more question. You indicated, or I think Mr. 
Overby said that we should recognize that there was a shortage of 
white cotton as compared with 1956 and 1957. 

Now, what I would like to know, would the Department be inclined 
to approve an embargo on the shipment of the better classes of cot- 
ton if the shortage becomes more acute and the mills say that there 
will not be enough good-grade cotton to operate the mills of this coun- 
try, would the Department then take the position that they would be 
justified in approving an embargo on the shipment of that good- 
quality cotton ? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, Congressman Jones, let me say this. We feel 
that the domestic mills and their use of cotton is of the primary im- 
portance to the cotton farmer of this country and I think that this 
committee and the Department of Agriculture both ought to see to it 
that the right steps are taken to see that they can continue to operate, 
if that is possible. 

Speaking of what we would do, I assume you mean if legislation 
were introduced to put an embargo on or if we have got directions— 
certainly we have got an open mind. 

Mr. one. There was no legislation ordering an embargo on cotton 
in 1950 or 1951 ? 

Mr. Ruopes. No, it did not require a change in the law. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, the administration can take that action. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, but let me point out that since that time we have 
another statute on the books which is slightly different from the one 
we had previously, but we would hope—let me put it this way, and 
this would be subject to our general counsel’s viewpoint on it. 

The act says that we have to move into export certain quantities of 
cotton, as you well know. Now, the emphasis certainly would not be 
on the cottons that are not short in supply and not needed—I mean, 
I hope that we have that right in the current act, and I will point 
out that we have an act on the statute books that we did not have in 
1951. 

Mr. Jones. Well, we hope we can continue to export the cotton. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Garuines. You are saying now to the committee that it is 
your belief that you would like to go along with and concur in the 
action taken earlier on the matter of policy in November, at the time 
you talked to Mr. Poage and Mr. Abernethy, you acquiesce in that 
action for cotton in 1958? 

Mr. McLain. They said in their judgment there is no alternative; 
in their judgment we had no alternative but to go ahead with the 
program. 

Mr. Garmines. Did anybody advise you in the Department about 
the critical situation in the month of November—you would not want 
to change your mind, after the case has been made out here showing 
that there is a need for white, quality cotton ? 
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Mr. McLaun. I again say to you, Congressman Gathings, we have 
facing us between 8 million and 8,500, 000 bales of cotton carr ryover 
next August 1. That cotton has got to move before the cotton farmer 
in this country can get the supply in balance with the demand, that 
cotton has got to go somewhere. 

That is quite a consider: able supply of cotton as compared with 
what we had many times, although not as high as in the last 2 or 3 
years because of the soil bank and Public Law 480 and other gadgets 
that we used to move cotton as we tried to bring that supply down 
and we think that quantity is still of sufficient size that in light of 
the fact that under the loan we had no option but to spend this $180 
million to get about 3 million acres out in 1958, that it would be 
very inconsistent to the American taxpayer and to the people inter- 
ested in the farm program to turn around and then up the cotton acre- 
age by 2 million or 3 million acres 

Mr. Garuines. Should Congress pass a bill, either the Jones bill or 
the Eastland bill or the Kilgore bill, and should that bill be placed on 
the desk of the President and the President should call you in, what 
would be your advise to him with respect to approval or disapproval ? 

Mr. McLain. Well, Mr. Gathings, we never comment on what the 
President will do when he gets a bill. That is his decision to make. 

Certainly the Department of Agriculture would be called to give 
their views. We always are on everything that relates to agricul- 
ture and sometimes other things. So it would be clearly out of order 
for me to indicate what our view would be. 

I have tried as honestly as can be to give you the views of the Depart- 
ment. It will come forward in the recommendation we are going to 
make on this bill to the committee pointing out what I have told you, 
but F would not want to comment on what would happen if such a bill 
got to the President’s desk. 

Mr. Garnines. If nothing were done, if these bills are not moved 
forward then what can be done to alleviate the shortage of white 
cotton—can something be done about it at all? 

Mr. McLain. I think that we ought to have a good look at the 
qualities that we export. 

As you know, we are exploring the possibility and have tuned in the 
big sections of the trade—we have not all of them yet—over shiftin 
over to a subsidy-in-kind program for export where it could be deed 
after August 1, next. 

I think that program could be used in the direction of doing some 
of the things that maybe could well be done with the supply situation 
the way it is. 

Mr. Garuines. Is that program the one that has been suggested for 
corn and equivalent grain ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. It is one similar to the one that we are currently using 
with wheat. Wheat is the most Sapr onsen commodity. 

We are currently permitting the exporter to buy wheat in the free 
market, and we pay a subsidy in kind and he takes the in-kind pay- 
ment from our stocks and that permits us to manage our stocks and 
permits the commodity to move in the free market and it permits 
the price to do what it ought to do and it permits the quality to do 
what it ought to do. I am saying that in our judgment this ty pe pro- 
gram might be a step toward helping alleviate the cotton situation. 
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I think, if this cotton situation is as bad as some of these gentlemen 
say it is, that we might look at the qualities we actually permit to be 
exported, I think that we ough to look at it. I am not commenting one 
way or the other on what we should do but certainly we ought to look 
at these things that can be done administratively. 

If we do not change our program and exported only the stocks that 
we have, we feel that it would be a little difficult to even comply with 
the statute. 

We feel that with the quantity of cotton that we will have in our 
inventory, meaning the Commodity Credit Corporation, I am talking 
about that, and if we continue the type of program that we currently 
have been carrying on for export, it might be difficult to comply with 
the terms of the act that we have been operating under, quantitywise. 

Mr. Garurnes. Yes, I see, but what I am trying to get at 1s a con- 
certed public relations program, if it were instituted, urging that some- 
thing be done to see if we can have available a labor supply when the 
season opens up, picking it before the rains set in 

Mr. McLarn. Well, there is much that can be done. 

Mr. Gatuines. And actually we might be able to improve the 
quality. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir, and we certainly are willing to do everything 
we can in this area. 

Mr. Garuines. Any questions? 

Mr. Grant. Yes. I would like to ask Mr. McLain—you have a 
table, do you, or would you furnish a table, a copy showing the ASC 
committees that have—with regard to what system that committee 
will operate under ? 

Mr. McLatn. We will be glad to furnish one. I do not have that 
withme. But we will furnish it to you promptly. 

Mr. Grant. And I would thank you very much for that. Here is 
one further question, if you please, sir. Could they pass that on to 
the respective counties in the State or does the State committee make 
the choice ? 

Mr. McLatn. The State committee makes the choice. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you. 

Mr.Garuines. Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Grant. Oh, excuse me, please. 

I just want to say this, completely apart from the nonpartisan stand- 
point, it looks to me that the problem this year is worse than the ex- 
perience in the past years, as far as I am concerned, that this year and 
this program and the administration of it will go down in history as 
the worse, where the farmers are dissatisfied ; and I know that the gin- 
ners, as well as many others in many sections of the country, are in 
bankruptcy and they are dissatisfied and we might have less cotton— 
frankly, we will have more dissatisfied people, farmers and business- 
men, too, than I have seen in years and years. 








Now, I do not think that the Department is responsible; it is just | 


something that has grown out, and of course it is unfortunate. 

Mr. McLain. I think you have raised a very good point, Congress- 
man Grant. This is really an illustration of the acreage restriction, if 
you did not put a minimum allotment, an illustration of what a com- 
modity does with the economy connected with that commodity, no 
question about that and most of the complaints come from people who 
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handle the product and who want to make a livelihood and I agree 
completely with what you said. 

Mr. Grant. I might add further that, of course, we are trying to 
eliminate the surplus of cotton and I recall asking the Secretary 
when the program first started if it was not possible it could have 
serious effects on the local businessmen, the w arehousemen, the 
fertilizer supplier, and the others; and he said he did not think so. 
But it has worked out that way; and I think that it has done serious 
damage to those people in loc al area 

Mr. Jounson. Under the law aaa it be possible for the Depart- 
ment to teli the States to go ahead and prorate the increase? 

Mr. McLarty. Under the law what? I did not quite catch that. I 
am sorry. 

Mr. Jounson. Could the Department do that now? 

Mr. McLatn. We could to start with, Congressman, but that deci- 
sion was made—— 

Mr. Jounson. You mean you could not? 

Mr. McLarty. Administratively we would not do it now. 

Mr. Jounson. You could not if you wanted to? 

Mr. McLain. We could earlier. 

Mr, Jounson. Could you do it now ? 

Mr. McLarn. I don’t think now because many of these contracts 
are firm. Now, Texas, for instance, went right ahead and everybody 
is pretty well pleased with the way it operates. 

Mr. Jounson. There are very few States on a first-come, first-serve 
basis? 

Mr. McLarn. All States are on a first-come, first-served basis except 
the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. Garutnes. Any other questions? 

Mr. Kirenrn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. I have been 
very interested in this particular program ‘and ‘the testimony as be- 
tween the Department and Mr. Jackson and I would just like to com- 
ment along the line of these moral, ethical, and legal situations, giv- 
ing one example, one illustration which I think points up the situation. 

In one section of North Carolina, at least, in my district, this 
happened and I think it was the day before the cutoff date came, the 
evening before, we had a lady who had considerable holdings and 
she had an automobile and she lived right next door to a widow who 
had small holdings and no automobile. 

So they got together and they decided—let us call them Mrs. Jones 
and Mrs. Smith—Mrs. Jones asked Mrs, Smith if she wanted a ride 
down to the soil bank and so she said she did and both of them went 
in the same automobile and they got to the ASC office. 

Well, it was late in the afternoon, so the lady in attendance said, 
“Mrs. Jones, you have quite a detailed problem on your hands and 
it is getting late. Could you come back tomorrow 2” 

And Mrs. Jones said, “Yes, I certainly can, but could you take care 
of Mrs. Smith who does not have transportation?” 

And so she says, “Yes, we could do that very easily.’ 

So Mrs. Smith was taken care of. Mrs. Jones came “ ack the next 
day and did not get in under the program. 

That probably is an extreme illustration of the situation but it 
points up the legal responsibility now under the program with refer- 
ence to instructions given by agents of the Government under a sit- 
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uation where a person is available, ready, willing and who is there 
on time and under the dateline. 

I wanted to point that up to show that as one of many illustra- 
tions, what happened in communities in my own district. 

I can add very little to what Mr. Grant and others have said and I 
feel this, that regardless of the efficacy of increasing the acres or re- 
stricting acreage, in my opinion I cannot reconcile the opposite direc- 
tions in which we are headed, but regardless of that wn have created, 
somebody somewhere has created about the greatest unrest that I have 
known in our farm population, beginning with something like ab- 
solute distrust of the Government, the feeling that the Government 
has turned them down, down to dealing in personalities involving in- 
dividual members of organizations. 

So, I just want to make that statement. I appreciate the policy that 
the Department has established—I appreciate the fact that you seek 
as much as we do the best answer. I do not know what the answer is. 
But I just want to say that the situation is serious and it is grave and 
I don’t think we have heard the last of it. 

Mr. Garuines. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jounson. There is one more thing I would like to ask Mr. 
McLain. 

Mr. Gaturnes. All right. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. McLain, I believe that you said that the Depart- 
ment would not consider coming up here to ask for more money. Did 
I understand you correctly—because the Congress did not give them 
the full appropriation last year ? 

Mr. McLain. We havea mandate. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, right now we are passing different supple- 
mentaries and each one of those departments are asking the Congress— 
are you going to ask for more? 

Mr. McLatrn. In the supplementals? 

Mr. Jounson. Are they coming up to ask for the extra money 
before the Congress? 

Mr. McLarn. We have gone forward on the House side for supple- 
mental operations, yes. 

Mr. Cootry. But not on the soil bank ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. And will not? 

Mr. McLatrn. No; because we have language that spells it out pretty 
strongly. We have never had language written like this to my know]l- 
edge before on appropriations; this was about as specific as you could 
get it. 

Mr. Gaturnes. I would like to ask that all tables that have been 
referred to be made a part of the record without objection at this 
point. 

(Tables referred to are as follows:) 
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Estimated carryover of upland cotton, by grade, Aug. 1, 1958 (revised Jan. 27, 
1958, to include USDA quality report of ginnings to Jan. 15, 1958) 


[Thousand bales] 





1957 crop 

















Grade | Carryover, Ginnings | Ginnings | Supply, | Disappear-|} Carryover, 
|} Aug.1, | toJan. |afterJan,| 1957-58 | ance, 1957-| Aug. 1, 
| 1957 | 15,1958 | 15, 1958 | 58 1958 
Renee ee @ | © (6) 
eerie npmeneeininememanemsiicepits | a perience eal 
White: 
Good Middling. an | 7 OR Bete Son 107 | 105 2 
Strict Middling-_- “~ dl 741 830 | 7 1, 578 1, 892 —314 
Middling- . 2, 298 | 2, 705 37 5, 040 | 5, 740 —700 
Strict Low Middling...._____- 2, 280 | 2, 304 80 4, 664 | 4, 350 314 
Low Middling- 7 939 | 767 58 1, 764 | 1,411 | 353 
Strict Good Ordinary and | 
Good Ordinary-~.-_-_-_- ian 346 166 48 560 235 325 
Total white.........._..____| 6,651 | 6, 832 230 | 13,713 | 13, 733 —20 
Spotted: — iad ny z 
Strict Middling up_.-_. eee 622 | 251 | 16 | 889 | 248 641 
Middling- 1,677 | 922 | 56 2, 655 123 2, 532 
Strict Low Middling._-- 1, 215 1, 408 69 2, 692 2, 608 
Total spotted Strict Low | 
Middling up__-.---- ae} 3, 514 |} 2, 581 141 | 6, 236 | 4155 5, 781 
= — — = = — —— — i— = = ————————_———_—_ 
Other colored. ____-- ara a 993 1, 148 68 | 2, 209 —188 2, 397 
Total._.- seceeeee-----| 11,158 | 10,561 |  439| 22158] 14,000) 8,188 
Sources: 


Col. (1): U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 

Col. (2): U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 

Col. (3): Estimated in same proportion as ginnings of 1956 crop after Nov. 30, 1956, per U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Col. (4): Sum of cols. (1), (2), and (3). 

Col. (5): Based on 1956-57 disappearance, per U. S. Department of Agriculture, reduced propor- 
tionately to 14,000,000 bales. 

Notr.—The negative disappearance of “Other colored,” as reported by U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture, is presumed to reflect the reclassing of U. S. Department of Agriculture stocks sold 
during 1956-57 under program N O-C-9 for delivery Aug. 15, 1957. 

Col. (6): Col. (4) minus col. (5). 

Mr. Garuines. Any more questions? 

Mr. Grant. Just one more, Mr. Chairman, please. 

There was someone from North Carolina who testified here yester- 
day, which reminds me of the testimony that there was a peglegged 
colored man who got lost in the shuffle. He could not run as fast as 
others and he was cut off. Now, if I know anything about discrimina- 
tion, that is double discrimination and I will take it up with—I want 
my friend Mr. Johnson and my friend Mr. McIntire to look into this 
thing. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Garuines. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. McLain, I want to get this straight. My purpose 
in having you here was to clear up this proposition, and 1 think you 
have, but let me ask you again. 

The first that I think we are clear upon is—are we going to have any 
more money for the program on the soil bank, and you said that you 
will not, that you were provided by Congress with certain funds and 
if I understood you accurately you said that the Department admin- 
isters the law as it was written and that the Department is not gomg 
to urge Congress to increase the amount? 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. That is right. 


Mr. McLarn. Yes. 
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Mr. Cooter. And with that program in operation through which we 
are reducing acreage in cotton, you did not believe that the Depart- 
ment can consistently ask for another program to increase acreage ¢ 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, we have got those two things settled. Another 
thing I want to ask you about, that is, the Department is steadfast 
in its opposition to some sort of compensatory payment program for 
cottongrowers. You know, we have advocated that and we had a 
bill and it was tabled in the last session. And we have a storage situ- 
ation, where on the one hand you have cotton and on the other hand 
you have the wool being considered 

Mr. McLarty. And on the same day. 

Mr. Cootry. On the same day, yes. Now, down there I am told 
this morning when I attended the hearing on wool, that the incentive 
pay ments for the woolgrowers last year amounted to 20 percent. 

very time a farmer sold $1,000 worth of wool he got a Government 
check for $400. 

Now, if that is true, I am willing to change the word “compensa- 
tory” to “incentive.” [Laughter.] You just give us the incentive pay- 
ments and we will settle this right quick. 

Mr. McLarn. You put cotton in the same position wool is and we 
will go along; but it is not and never will be. 

Mr. Cootry. We are told that we have a shortage of good cotton, 
and we have a shortage of good wool. 

Mr. Tracur. Mr. Chairman, before we close, I want to state on the 
record that I voted against the soil bank and I voted against the ap- 
propriation, and I have no regret. 

Mr. Garutnes. Thank you very much, Mr. McLain. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

We will be glad to hear from Mr. J. D. Hays. of Huntsville, Ala. 





STATEMENT OF J. D. HAYS, VICE PRESIDENT, ALABAMA FARM 
BUREAU, HUNTSVILLE, ALA., MEMBER, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
COTTON COUNCIL 


Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is J. D. Hays and I am the vice president of the Alabama Farm 
Bureau, and I am from Huntsville, Ala. 

First, I would like to thank you for your consideration and for 
helping me in meeting my personal plans. I shall make my remarks 
as brief as possible. 

I come from the county of Madison, which is the leading county in 
the State in cotton production. 

As I say, I am vice president of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and it is in that capacity that I speak to you in this committee 
here today. I should like to make briefly. a couple of statements, and 


give you our position and briefly the reason for it. 

As late as last November in Montgomery, Ala., on November 2, our 
organization, the Farm Bureau, met in its annual convention and 
adopted with an overwhelming support a motion and resolution which 
called for our organization to seek an option for the cotton producers 
in our State which would provide essentially some increase in acre 
at some reduction in price; and without presenting the merits of our 
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thinking, or without further arguing the issue, that is our position, 
and to that extent we believe that the bill introduced by Mr. Kilgore 
is the proposal, and the proposal by Mr, Eastland, represent our think- 
ing, and we would look with favor upon both of ‘those things. 

a GatHines. Are you a member of the Alabama Hardship Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Hays. No, sir; I am not a member of the Alabama Hardship 
Committee nor have I appeared at any of the hearings or given any 
testimony at any time with regard to that committee. ‘I want to make 
that clear. 

Mr. Cootry. Has your organization taken any position of the com- 
pensatory payments ! 

Mr. Hays. We are opposed to compensatory payments in respect to 
cotton. 

Mr. Cootry. You are opposed ? 

Mr. Hays. Incentive payments. 

Mr. Cootry. Are you in favor as far as wool is concerned ? 

Mr. Hays. Well, I have no statement on wool, Congressman, be- 
cause I have no interest in it, and I have no information and no 
authority. 

Mr. Cootzy. Would you think there is anything wrong in paying 
the farmer an incentive payment or compensatory pay ment to com- 
pensate him for the difference in the prices? 

Mr. Hays. I would not like to comment on that because I do not 
feel Iam prepared. I do know somewhat of the situation that cotton 
is confronted with. I do not know anything at all about the wool 
situation, and I would not like to compare them as a basis of opinion. 

I might say this, that I accept some responsibility as a member of 
my organization and I feel it is my duty always to collect and 
assimilate such facts and figures that are available which would 
represent our situation in regard to cotton, and certainly I have done 
that, and without trying to review the statistical situation that has been 
presented here as to the supply of cotton, I should like to say to this 
committee that it is an inescapable fact that the average a nnual rate of 
consumption of domestic cotton in this country has steadily declined. 

It is also an inescapable fact that the average annual rate of total 
fiber consumption in this country has increased and certainly, if that 
condition is allowed to continue and exist, there will come a time 
when we are going to find ourselves, in cotton, in a much worse posi- 
tion than we presently are in. 

T would be inclined to agree with some of the qualified men I have 
heard comment, to the extent that the cotton industry is perhaps in 
some areas showing some symptoms of a declining industry. I am 
not a pessimist, but I do claim that these gentlemen perhaps have good 
cause for such a statement. 

In recognition of this fact, I say that I believe any situation in 
which quality cotton is scarce, would certainly tend to aggravate this 
condition of decreased consumption of cotton and would necessarily 
work to the disadvantage of our cotton farmers in Alabama. 

To sum up, I would say that we are for this proposal of an in- 
creased acreage at a decreased price and that is our position, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Gatutnes. What about the signup in Alabama? I see from 
the records that you had $17 million plus available for the soil bank 
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acreage reserve, and you had subscribed $20 million plus—do they 
want to go into the bank, or do they want to grow cotton ? 

Mr. Hays. Well, if you want my comment, I will say this, that we 
have considerable participation in the soil bank, have had last year, 
and then there was a relutance on the part of some growers, because 
of the fact they were doubtful in their mind as to really the part they 
wanted to play in cotton production program, and there was some 
reluctance to trim down their cotton operation, and they did not enter 
into soil bank agreements. 

Then, along came the terrible weather that we had last fall, and 
that, coupled with indecision and that, coupled with the fact that they 
were running at half throttle, or perhaps I should say reduced 
throttle, as far as cotton production, and it appeared also that there 
was going to be no relief as far as increasing their production, they 
said, “Well, here is the best way for us to go, here is the best oppor- 
tunity for us to make our plans,” and so when the soil-bank signup 
was opened this year, people with those thoughts in mind went to 
the ASC offices and ae up in numbers which nobody had ever 
anticipated. 

Now, I think this, I think that has been pointed out here earlier, 
also, that that gave them an opportunity to do some little additional 
figuring and gave them an opportunity of a choice, and there may be 
a reconsideration on the part of those people that have signed these 
contracts; but unless it is at least evident that a farmer himself, and 
he is a pretty prudent man when it comes to deciding his own affairs, 
if he feels that it is to his advantage and that the demand will con- 
tinue to be great, and it appears that the unrest which appears from 
the witnesses will stay in his mind—he will do what he things is to his 
best advantage. 

Mr. Grant. Of course, it is true that the acreage in Alabama as in 
some of the Southeastern States has progressively gone down over the 
years. And isn’t it a fact, would you say, that the man out on the 
farm today is very much interested in securing some of this acreage 
due to the fact that if he is going to farm, and if he has any increase 
in cotton, that cuts down his overall production cost ? 

Mr. Hays. The question is, is he interested in trying to increase his 
production ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, in the acreage; I believe you stated that the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau was on record for asking for some additional 
acreage at lower support price 

Mr. Hays. Yes. 

Mr. Grant. In order to get that increased acreage. 

Mr. Hays. May I answer that ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. My comment to that is this, that in planning his pro- 
duction program, so many of the farmers are set up to produce at a 
certain level of production and, of course, all of them are operating 
at a level below that. 

Now, there is a certain amount of adjustment up and down at all 
times, but in his planning, his equipment and operation, he has in 
mind a certain level of production. The thinking that has gone into 
our recommendation where it says we are ready to consider some in- 
crease in acreage at a lesser price is this factor you have brought up, 
Congressman, that for any given acreage that he is set up to pro- 
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duce, there is an increase in acreage that he can efficiently produce 
and increase without any great increase in the production cost except 
for some minor things like fertilizers, and so forth. 

Mr. Gatrutines. Thank you very much. 

Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Garuines. The committee will recess now, and we will re- 
convene at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Garuines. The committee will come to order. 

While we are waiting on the others to arrive, I would like to, with- 
out objection, present ‘for the record a telegram received from: Mr. 
Waldo Fraser, executive vice president, Arkansas Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

I would like to have it incorporated in the record at this point, and 
I would like to read part of it. 


In regard to the many conflicting proposals for cotton price support and 
adjustment programs we wish to very simply state the position adopted in the 
1957 annual convention by the 59,230 farm families of the Arkansas Farm 
Bureau Federation, as you tone. the existing cotton situation has been dis- 
cussed in every cotton producing county in Arkansas. 

These discussions were held early last year and followed by a meeting where 
representatives of the cotton producing counties gave the recommendations of 
their respective counties and from their recommendations came our position 
in regard to future cotton program. 

This position has been discussed with you by Harold Ohlendorf, president, 
Arkansas Farm Bureau, W. H. Wyatt, chairman of field committee, Arkansas 
Farm Bureau, J. F. Rieves, Jr., board of directors, Arkansas Farm Bureau, 
and other Farm Bureau leaders. 

It is essentially the same as the position adopted by the American Farm 
Bureau. 

In simple form our position is as follows: “In order to assure adequate supplies 
of cotton and to improve its competitive position, we favor an increase in cotton 
acreage for 1958, coupled with a lower level of price support than would otherwise 
prevail. 

“If legislation is required to accomplish this we recomend that for 1958 each 
individual farmer be given a choice of (a) an increased acreage allotment of 25 
percent and a price support of 70 percent of parity or (b) the acreage allotment 
and price support effective in 1958 under present law. Farmers accepting the 
increased acreage and lower price support for 1958 would not be eligible to par- 
ticipate in the cotton acreage reserve program for 1958. 

“Additional acreage planted in 1958 under the provisions of alternative (@) of 
this program would not be counted in determining future farm, county, and 
State and national allotments for cotton.” 

It is imperative that you in the House Agricultural Committee and on the floor 
support this proposal. 

We also request your support in defeating any legislation which does not em- 
body the points as outlined above. 


(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 

LitTLeE Rock, ARK. 
Hon. BE. C. GATHINGS, 
United States Congressman, Washington, D.C.: 

In regard to the many conflicting proposals for cotton price support and ad- 
justment programs we wish to very simply state the position adopted in the 1957 
annual convention by the 59,230 farm famiiles of the Arkansas Farm Bureau 
Federation. As you know, the existing cotton situation has been discussed in 
every cotton producing county in Arkansas. These discussions were held early 
last year and followed by a meeting where representatives of the cotton pro- 
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ducing counties gave the recommendations of their respective counties and from 
their recommendations came our position in regard to future cotton program. 
This position has been discussed with you by Harold Ohlendorf, president, 
Arkansas Farm Bureau, W. H. Wyatt, chairman of field committee, Arkansas 
Farm Bureau, J. F. Rieves, Jr., board of directors, Arkansas Farm Bureau, and 
other Farm Bureau leaders. It is essentially the same as the position adopted 
by the American Farm Bureau. In simple form our position is as follows: “In 
order to assure adequate supplies of cotton and to improve its competitive posi- 
tion, we favor an increase in cotton acreage for 1958, coupled with a lower level 
of price support than would otherwise prevail. If legislation is required to ac- 
complish this we recommend that for 1958 each individual farmer be given a 
choice of (a) an increased acreage allotment of 25 percent and a price support of 
70 percent of parity or (b) the acreage allotment and price support effective in 
1958 under present law. Farmers accepting the increased acreage and lower 
price support for 1958 would not be eligible to participate in the cotton acreage 
reserve program for 1958. Additional acreage planted in 1958 under the provi- 
sions of alternative (a) of this program would not be counted in determining 
future farm, county and state and national allotments for cotton.” It is impera- 
tive that you in the House Agricultural Committee and on the floor support this 
proposal. We also request your support in defeating any legislation which does 
not embody the points as outlined above. 
WALDO FRASER, 
Executive Vice President, Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation. 


Now I have here a letter from Mr. J. L. Pilcher, Member of Con- 
gress, Second District of Georgia, under date of February 6, directed 
to me. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 6, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Chairman, Cotton Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN : I know of no man in the House of Representatives whom 
I respect more or agree with more than the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Jones, 
but I cannot go along with him on his bill to increase cotton acreage this year. 

Being a ginner and warehouseman myself, from a selfish standpoint, it would 
help me, but it most certainly will hurt the small cotton farmer. For the past 
5 years, cotton prices have been declining, and due to our sales program of 
the last 2 years, this is the first year the small cotton farmer will be able to 
benefit under the present program, If it is left like it is, cotton is going to 
bring 38 to 40 cents per pound this fall, but under this bill you are telling the 
small farmer—say who has 10 acres of cotton under the present setup—you 
will receive 38 to 40 cents per pound, but we will give you 12% acres and you 
can get 30 cents per pound, In some sections of the country you are increasing 
the acreage 25 percent, but where they raise from 2 to 3 bales per acre, you 
are increasing it up to 75 percent, 

As a former ASC chairman in my county, I can tell you that it will be 
absolutely impossible to administer. 

This bill is cut and dried for the large cotton grower, warehouseman, ginner, 
and cotton exchange. In other words, it is the same old story—big man versus 
little man. 

I am opposed to any quick legislation at this time on any one farm commodity 
until we can come up with an overall farm bill that takes in all segments of 
our agriculture. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L. PILCHER, 
Member of Congress, Second District of Georgia. 


Mr. Garuines. With respect to Georgia, I received a telephone 
call from Mr. John P. Duncan, Jr., who expresses opposition to the 
9 9 
pending proposal to increase cotton acreage in 1958 and also from 
Mr. Wingate, H. L. Wingate, of Georgia expressing the same opinion. 

Mr. Duncan stated that he would submit for the record his views 
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in detail, and without objection, I would like to have his letter or 
comment made a part of the record when it is received. 

Now I wonder if Mr. Woolley would come forward, the legislative 
counsel for the American Farm Bureau Federation. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK K. WOOLLEY, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Wooittry. Mr. Chairman, my name is Frank K. Woolley, legis- 
lative counsel for the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

We appreciate this opportunity to appear before the committee 
on H. R. 10575 and H. R. 1058, H. R. 10548 and H. R. 10510. It is 
my understanding, Mr. C hairm: an, that the first three bills by Mr. 
Smith of Mississippi, Kilgore of Texas, and Williams of Mississippi 
are identical bills, and that the last one by Mr. Jones is a different aH 

We received short notice of this hearing, as you know, and I 
apologize to the committee that we have not had time to prepare a 
formal statement. 

Mr. Garuines. We did not have too much notice of it ourselves. 

We would like for you to have had more time. 

Mr. Woottry. As you know, Mr. Chairman, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is vitally interested in this question, and if we 
had had a little bit more time, we would have had a cotton expert from 
the American Farm Bureau Federation appear before the committee, 
Mr. Randolph, who is our vice president, and also president of the 
Alabama Farm Bureau. 

He would normally have appeared before a committee and presented 
the views of the Farm Bureau. 

It was impossible for him to be here due to grand jury duty. 

I think the committee knows that the Farm Bureau is represented 
throughout the 17 cotton States, and this morning I just checked up, 
and in 17 States that grow cotton—and I excluded Illinois, for ex- 
ample, and Kansas and some that have just a small amount of cotton— 
in 1957 we had a membership of some 725,745, and I would estimate 
that between four and five hundred thousand of those members in 
those cotton States grow cotton, so you can readily understand why 
we are vitally interested in this question. 

We have been concerned with this question in Farm Bureau for a 
number of years, and we have feared that the price support program 
as it has been enacted into law and carried out was actually destroying 
the competitive position of American cotton growers in relationship to 
synthetics and producers of foreign growths, or rather, foreign pro- 
ducers. 

We think it is a desirable thing that there is a growing realization 
that high price supports do not mean higher farm incomes. The long 
run consequences of the failure to adjust price supports downward 
following World War II is apparent. 

Here we are, 10 years later, with repeated statements having been 
made that the long-run consequences of continued high price supports 
would be to put the American cotton producers in a disadvantageous 
position, and I think that now practically everyone admits that this is 
what is going on. 

As price has been held high, domestic demand has been reduced. 
Synthetic production of competitive fibers in the United States have 
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leaped from very little to a point where they displace over 5 million 
bales of cotton annually. 

Foreign production of cotton and synthetics has been greatly stimu- 
lated. i i 

A floor has been held under not only farm prices in the United 
States, but under prices in other countries. The total increase in cot- 
ton acreage in foreign countries is greater than the acreage farmers 
are allowed to grow in thiscountry. 

In 1949-50 we harvested 27.439 million acres in the United States. 

The allotment for 1958 is 17,391,000 acres. 

While we were cutting 10 million acres in the United States, foreign 
countries increased planted acres more than 20 million acres. From 
1949 to 1955 foreign synthetic fiber production more than doubled, 
totaling the equivalent of 9 million bales. 

This synthetic production has displaced almost 25 million cotton 
acres, 

The huge surpluses built up here have been liquidated by a heary 
export subsidy program. Our exports as a result of this subsidy 
came back from a low of less than 214 million bales in 1955-56 to over 
7 million bales in 1956-57, and has settled to about 5 million bales 
now, which is considered a normal export figure at this time. 

The Farm Bureau has been working for some time to help solve this 
problem. For years Farm Bureau responsible officials throughout 
most of the Cotton Belt have recognized that a good cotton program 
consists of much more than reasonable price supports. 

For example, Farm Bureau in 1955 had the following 7-point pro- 
gram. This was presented, incidentally, to both the House and the 
Senate in early 1956. 

‘Chat 7-point program was: (1) Immediate action by the United 
States Government to retain and hold our share of the cotton export 
market. (2) Further reduction of production and CCC surplus 
stocks. Seek the voluntary cooperation of farmers to further reduce 
their acreage of cotton and provide for payment in kind. (3) Im- 
prove balance between supply and demand of various qualities of 
cotton by basing the support level on the average quality of the crop 
and adjusting loan differentials to reflect true market relationships 
as between individual qualities. (4) Greatly expanded research pro- 
grams, both publicly and privately financed, to reduce costs and im- 
prove quality. (5) Explore and attempt to develop and improve 
price support program for cotton which will reflect increased effi- 
ciency of production so as to better meet price competition. (6) Ne- 
gotiation of agreements with countries which have increased their tex- 
tile exports to the United States to the end that our imports may not 
be increased to the point where they seriously affect the United States 
cotton industry. (7) Mandatory labeling of textile products to show 
clearly fiber content. 

Much progress has been made on most of these points. Farm Bu- 
reau resolutions on price supports generally and for cotton for 1958 
can be summarized as follows. These are not the exact words of our 
resolutions, and of course as you know, Mr. Chairman, we are bound 
by the exact words of the resolution, but I am just merely summariz- 
ing them here for the convenience of the committee. 
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The resolutions urge the board to develop specific proposals for 
use in the establishment of price support levels which will be consist- 
ent with the best interests of farmers and state that: 

(1) In establishing price support levels account should be taken of 
competitive conditions, supply and demand and market trends. 

(2) Price support levels should not be based on arbitrary formulas, 
left completely to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture or 
automatically increased when supplies have been reduced. 

(3) When supplies have been reduced, acreage increases should 
have priority over price support increases. 

(4) A major objective is to gradually eliminate Government regu- 
jation of individual farming operations. 

(5) We should return to a one-price system. 

(6) The output of agriculture cannot be effectively controlled by 
legislation. 

(7) We oppose production payments as a substitute for price sup- 
port. 

That is a general summary of the general resolutions on price sup- 
ports and production adjustment. 

Now with respect to cotton, our resolution states specifically the 
following: 

Recognizing the seriousness of the cotton supply situation due to the adverse 
weather of the past growing season, and the danger of a repetition of the 1950- 
51 price cycle, we request the American Farm Bureau Federation board of 
directors to work out details of a program for: 

(1) An increase in acreage in 1958 sufficient to assure adequate supplies; 
and 

(2) A long-range program to return to a competitive one-price system for 
cotton. 

We also recommend that with respect to all price support and ad- 
justment programs, that we oppose minimum allotments for indi- 
vidual farms. 

Pursuant to these resolutions, the board of directors of the Farm 
Bureau on January 1958, took the following action recommending 
a new approach to price support on cotton, corn, and feed grains as 
follows, and I will be happy to read that for the committee here. I 
think it would be worthwhile reading it, although some of you may 
know about it. 

Mr. Chairman, are you acquainted with this? If you are, I can 
save time by just putting it in the record. 

Mr. Gatnines. Would the members of the committee want it read 
word for word ? 

Will you go ahead and read it? 

Mr. Woottry. We favor the following recommendations to provide 
for a coordinated approach to some of the problems that have de- 
veloped under existing price support and adjustment programs for 
certain commodities : 

(1) We support legislation to provide: 

(a) That the price support level for corn, upland cotton, and extra long 
staple cotton grown in 1959 and succeeding years shall be 90 percent of the 
weighted average market prices for such commodities during the preceding 


3-year period. 
(b) That the level of price support for other feed grains shall be estab- 


lished in relation to the price support for corn. 
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As a part of the above recommendation we recommend that the cotton export 
program be changed to a direct subsidy either in cash or in kind beginning 
August 1, 1958. 

In this connection we recommend that CCC stocks be set aside as of August 
1, 1958, to be utilized in the financing of the export subsidy program provided 
that no sales in excess of the quantity required to finance the export subsidy 
program shall be made for unrestricted use at less than 110 percent of the 
prevailing support price for cotton. 

The acreage allotment for cotton under these recommendations would be 
an acreage designed to meet the projected demand. 

(2) We oppose legislation to reinstate price support for dairy products at 
the 1957 levels. All of the so-called self-help programs for dairy currently under 
consideration provide for a tax on dairy farmers to finance surplus disposal. 
We oppose the enactment of such proposals. 

(3) Unless our present investigations develop a better program for sheep and 
wool, we will favor legislation to extend the present wool program temporarily 
provided the mandatory checkoff provision authorized by section 708 is deleted. 

(4) In order to assure adequate supplies of cotton and to improve its com- 
petitive position, we favor an increase in cotton acreage for 1958 coupled with 
a lower level of price support than would otherwise prevail. 

If legislation is required to accomplish this, we recommend that for 1958 each 
individual farmer be given a choice of ; 

(a) An increased acreage allotment of 25 percent and a price support 
of 70 percent of parity ; or 

(b) The acreage allotment and price support effective in 1958 under 
present law. 

Farmers accepting the increased acreage and lower price support for 1958 
would not be eligible to participate in the cotton acreage reserve program for 
1958. 

Additional acreage planted in 1958 under the provisions of alternative (a) 
of this program would not be counted in determining future farm, county and 
State and National allotments for cotton. 


Mr. Garnurnes. What was the date of your national meeting? 
When was that resolution agreed to? 

Mr. Woottry. The resolution was agreed to on about the 14th 
or in that neighborhood of December, the resolution that was approved 
by the voting delegates at the last annual convention. 

The matter that I just read was action by the board of directors in 
the their meeting here in Washington, and the action was taken as 
of January 22, 1958. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you. 

Mr. Woottey (reading) : 


We believe that our recommendation for price supports on cotton, corn, and 
feed grains has a number of advantages including the following: 

(1) It is a new approach tailored to the requirements of individual 
commodities and yet avoiding the trap of divergent and conflicting program 
for different commodities. 

(2) It would more nearly gear production to market demand. 

(83) By helping to avoid price-depressing surpluses, it would improve net farm 
income. 

(4) It eliminates the use of a statistical parity formula that was never 
designed to relate commodity prices to market demand. 

(5) It avoids giving wide discretion to the Secretary of Agriculture for 
setting support level. 

(6) It could help to rescue the farm-price support and adjustment program 
from the mire of partisan politics. 

(7) It would permit the automatic adjustment of price-support levels when 
conditions change in the market. 

(8) It would help speed up adjustment to market demand both in the overall 
and as between the commodities. 

(9) It would lower cost both to taxpayers and to farmers. 

(10) It would reduce the need for governmental intervention, such as produc- 
tion controls, the private affairs of farmers. 
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(11) It would reduce the validity of the argument by foreign countries that 
the United States is subsidizing uneconomic production and dumping it in world 
markets. 

(12) It would help consumers by encouraging production of what they want 
without wasteful surpluses. 

It has been brought out in this subcommittee that the unusual 
weather this fall and winter has greatly lowered the quality of the 
1957 crop. 

As a consequence of this and other factors, the foreign and domestic 
use of American cotton may be forced by competitive pressure to fur- 
ther shift to synthetic fiber production and foreign growth, thus fur- 
ther injuring the markets for American cotton farmers. 

Obviously drastic action is needed now to save the cotton industry 
for the American farmers. 

Higher price supports and unchanged allotments in 1959, which 
appear to be in prospect under current circumstances, will not solve 
the problem. 

Markets are being lost now, and if cotton is not produced this year 
to supply the needs of our customers, they will shift to synthetics and 
we will further lose markets, and as Mr. Jac ‘kson said this morning, 
there is not any question but what it is a lot easier to retain a market 
than it is to try to regain one that has been lost. 

We urge that everyone press for action now to make cotton more 
competitive with foreign growths and synthetics by : 

(1) Increasing acreage for 1958. 

(2) Shifting price supports to the average of the crop. 

(3) Tying price supports to the average market price for a prior 
period instead of destroying the market by tying supports to a higher 
percentage of parity. 

(4) Aim the cotton program toward a one-price competitive situa- 
tion that will allow cotton farmers in this country freedom to compete. 

We will be glad to work with this subcommittee, the overall com- 
mittee, the Department of Agriculture and others to put cotton farm- 
ers back on a sound basis which will improve their income and lessen 
their dependence on Government programs which interfere with the 
individual operation of their own farms. 

Mr. Gatruines. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Mr. Woottey. That is all. 

Mr. Gatruines. How much cotton would be grown if this 30 percent 
alternative (6) was to be selected by the farmer? 

First, let me ask you how many cotton farmers do you think would 
select alternative (a) over alternative (0) ? 

Mr. Wootrry. Alternative (a) as it is expressed in the law? 

Mr. Garuines. In the bills introduced here. 

Mr. Wootxry. I mean in the bills that are introduced. Alternative 
(a) inthe Kilgore bill is the alternative to—— 

Mr. Gatruines. That is the present law. 

Mr. Woottry. That is stay as is. 

Mr. Gatrurnas. Yes. 

Mr. Woottry. Now what was your question again ? 

Mr. Gatrnuines. Now what percent of cotton farmers would you 
judge would select alternative (a) over alternative (>) ? 
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Mr. Woottey. I really don’t know. The longer we move toward 
the planting season, as time runs out on us and we get closer to the 
actual planting date, of course it will become less and less. 

We need legislation urgently to get the maximum amount of cotton 
planted under the option (b). I have no way of knowing for sure 
what will happen. We do think that there are a lot of farmers that 
are in the position of having a considerable less acreage of cotton than 
they would like to have, in order to get optimum production on their 
farm with their land and their equipment and the labor that they have, 
whether it is family labor or other kind of labor. 

We think that in those instances where they have these fixed costs, 
that they would like to do as much as they can to increase production. 

We think it would tend to go in those areas that are best adapted to 
the production of cotton, other areas would take the least advantage 
of it. 

Now what that adds up to in acres it is hard to tell, but we do think 
that it would be substantial, and we think that the possible damage to 
the cotton industry of not supplying our customers with the quality of 
cotton that they prefer is of sufficient i importance that we ought to do 
everything that we reasonably can that is politically feasible in getting 
increased cotton production in 1958. 

Mr. Gatruines. This situation came on all at once. 

Mr. Woottey. I think the situation sneaked up on a lot of people, 
and it certainly did on us, because we had our attention focused on the 
total quantity of cotton, and we were not as conscious as we probably 
should have been with respect to the quality question. 

The growing season this year and the quality of this year’s crop of 
course has been very disappointing, and everybody always hopes 
against hope as a growing season 1S going along that it will turn out 
better than everybody thinks it is going to, and ms iny times the crop 
does tur. out better than it is estimated it will. 

I think we succumbed to the optimism that the crop this year would 
be of better quality than it has been. 

I think the quality of this crop is the basic fundamental reason why 
action should be taken, and taken now, in order to relieve the situation. 

Mr. Gartnines. That alternative (6) would provide a 30-percent 
increase in acreage at 75 percent of parity as of August 1, 1958. 

That would not in your opinion compete, though, with anything, 7 v5 
percent of parity, as against 81 as determined by the Secretary ? 

Mr. Wooxrey. It will compete better than cotton, that is produced 
and marketed at 81 percent of parity. 

It would be our idea that if the committee looks favorably upon this 
approach, that there ought to be sufficient spread between the level of 
cotton that is price supported under the regular program and under 
this program so that there would be a real inducement for the producer 
to take the second alternative, and also in order to make it more com- 
petitive. 

For example, if the price-support level is left at 81 percent, we 
would think that there ought to be at least 10 points difference between 
that and the level of price support under the increased acreage. Ten 
points. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Ten points. 

Mr. Woottey. Yes. 
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You see, our recommendation was 25 percent increase in acreage and 
a 70 percent price-support level, and that was not predicated on the 
assumption that that would make cotton immediately competitive 
with synthetics. 

It was merely a point that was arrived at where we thought it would 
improve the situation, it would be aimed in the right direction and 
would avoid some of the distressing things that we see ahead in further 
pricing cotton out of the market. 

Mr. Gatuines. 65 percent of parity would be more realistic in get- 
ting in line with the synthetic price, would it not / 

Mr. Woottey. I think that is true. 

Mr. Gatuinas. Any questions? Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Betcuer. Would you care to comment on the Jones bill? 

Mr. Wootzey. All I would say with respect to the Jones bill is that 
we much prefer the Kilgore bill to the Jones bill as far as we are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Bexcuer. In the Jones bill there is no price supports for the 
initial 25 percent loan. 

Mr. Woot.ry. That is correct. 

Now we do not know quite how you are going to do that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bevcuer. Under the Kilgore and other bills, why there would 
only be one price support. 

They would either take one plan or they would take the other. 

Mr. Wootrey. They would take one plan or they’d take the other, 
and under the Kilgore bill it is not going to be a picnic as far as admin. 
istration is concerned, ‘but it certainly would not be the kind of 
problem that you would have in the case of the Jones bill. 

Mr. Gatnines. It would be very difficult to administer the Jones 
bill. 

Mr. Woottey. Yes. 

Mr. Gatruines. Mr. Teague. 

Mr. Teacur. I would like to ask Mr. Woolley this question. Iama 
relatively new member on the Committee on Agriculture and an en- 
tirely new member of this subcommittee, and we grow practically 
every agricultural crop in this country in my district, inc luding some 
cotton, a little, not very much, but some cotton, almost ev verything 
except tobacco, peanuts, and rice. 

I have not heard one word from ( salifornia, either in my district or 
outside my district, on the effect of increasing acreage allotments in- 
sofar as the California cotton producer is concerned. 

Would you like to give an opinion as to what effect you think an in- 
crease in acreage allotments would have in general on the California 
cotton producer ? 

Mr. Woottey. I would say that it would generally be beneficial to 
most of the cottongrowers in that area of the country. 

I do not see how it could be detrimental. I think it would be bene- 
ficial to all cottongrowers, and the reason why I think it would be 
beneficial is that if we are not going to supply the demand for the 
qualities of cotton that exists, synthetic manufacturers and foreign 
producers will take over our markets. 

The disadvantages that I can see with respect to an increased acre- 
age are minimal as compared to the advantages. 
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I do not think that we should lose sight of the fact that the big, 
fundamental thing that we ought to be looking at is that we should 
not destroy our market for our crop. 

Now the argument as to whether or not a particular farmer in a 
particular location can or cannot produce cotton competitively seems 
to me to be a very narrow argument when you realize that there are 
vast areas of this country that can compete successfully with all the 
competition, and insofar as anybody can see, they can produce cotton 
from now on until eternity, but if we continue a program of strang- 
ling production and not producing the qualities that the market needs, 
then we can see the time in the not too distant future when very little 
cotton will be produced in the United States. 

Mr. Tracusr. Mr. Woolley, as you probably know, I generally and 
almost always I think am on the side of less rather than more govern- 
ment in agriculture. 

It would seem to me offhand, these proposals strike me as a move in 
that direction. 

If you have less restriction in acreage control accompanied by a 
lowering in price supports, it would seem to me to be a move toward 
less rather than more government in agriculture. 

Would you say that was correct ? 

Mr. Woottey. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Cootzy. You think the farmers of America want to produce 
more for less price ? 

Mr. Woottery. No, that is not the fundamental proposition. 

Mr. Cootzy. That is what you said. 

Mr. Woottey. No. This is the point that we have never apparently 
found the right words to express our views. We have given illustra- 
tions in the case of hogs. 

We have given illustrations of many kinds. 

Mr. Cootry. Let us stay with cotton for a moment. Do you think 
farmers want to produce cotton for less than they are producing it 
now ? 

Mr. Wootzey. A lot of cotton farmers can produce cotton for a lot 
less than they are now producing it and make a profit. 

Mr. Cootry. They are the big mechanized farmers of the West. 

Mr. Woottey. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you think that the small farmers of the Southeast 
could produce cotton for less than they produce it now? 

Mr. Woottey. I think that there are many areas in every State in the 
Cotton Belt that can produce cotton competitively and meet synthetic 
competition and also meet foreign competition. 

I think there are a lot of high cost producers in certain areas of the 
country that could do better if they were in other lines of agriculture. 

Mr. Cootry. What other lines would they be in that they would be 
any better off than they are ? 

Mr. Woottey. I think that the most dramatic and beneficial thing 
that has happened to American agriculture has been the w idespread 
diversification of agriculture in the southeastern part of the country. 
This has been going on even in the face of price-support programs that 
havea tendency to retard the shift. 
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Mr. Cooter. In other words, you think then that if you had a lower 
price support in the last 3 or 4 years, we would have less cotton on our 
hands now. 

Mr. Woottey. I think that we would be producing more cotton. 
We would have a larger market, and farmers producing cotton would 
be making more net profit. That is my honest opinion. 

Mr. Cootry. And sell at a lesser price ? 

Mr. Woottry. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. Let’s follow that up. 

Mr. Woottey. It is a question of unit costs. 

Mr. Cootry. Let’s follow that for 1 minute. Mr. Benson wants 60 

recent for the cotton growers, and you are in favor of going that low 
if necessary, are you not? 

Mr. Woottey. I would say that the general philosophy of our or- 
ganization is that we are in favor of a level of price support low 
enough so that ordinarily the production will clear the market at that 
support level in ordinary times, but that whenever we have a distress- 
ing situation where you have a general price decline, a general depres- 
sion in the economy, then we think that there ought to be enough sup- 
port that it will definitely not go below that point. 

But year in and year out we would like to see it geared to—— 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Benson first indicated he thought 75 percent was 
the point. He wanted 75 to 90 flexible. He got that. Now he wants 
60 to 90 percent. If we give him that, suppose that is not right, what 
then ? 

Mr. Wootiry. Let me make this point to you, Mr. Cooley. I know 
as a matter of fact—well, it is rather difficult to argue about cost of 
production because everybody knows that the cost of production does 
not even remain constant on the same farm from year to year. 

We were supporting the price of wheat at around $2.40 a bushel 
at one time on a 90 percent of parity basis. At that same time quality 
wheat in the good wheat-producing area of the country could be pro- 
duced at around 80 cents a bushel. 

Now any time you support the price at three times what it costs 
to produce that commodity, obviously you have a tremendous incen- 
tive to stimulate and continue production of it, even though the 
market will not absorb it. 

Now when you lower the price support from say $2.40 to $1.80 
that is 60 cents a bushel, but if you can still produce that wheat for 
80 cents a bushel, $1.80 a bushel is still a tremendous incentive to 
produce wheat, and many farmers are going to produce as much as 
they can with that kind of a price support under it. 

When you get into eastern Kansas in the area that is more humid 
and the farms are of a smaller size and the fields are a smaller size, 
then the cost of production of wheat goes up. 

It moves up from about 80 cents a bushel to $1.25 or $1.30 a bushel, 
so if you are going to have any impact on causing a shift in the pro- 
duction of wheat, you have got to cut into the proposition where you 
are not guaranteeing everybody a better price for that than they would 
have for some other alternate crop. 

Mr. Shuman made the point when he appeared before the House 
Agriculture Committee one time about what was going on in Illinois 
in relationship to corn and wheat, and he pointed out that his own 
experience on his own farm was such that the price-support program 
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on wheat actually was an inducement for him to stay in wheat on his 
own farm, and that otherwise he would have shifted to the production 
of other commodities. 

This is what is at work. Over and above this question, there is the 
question of stimulating total production. When farmers take acreage 
out of wheat and cotton and put it into feed grains, a surplus of feed 
grain results. 

Mr. Cootry. What would be the price support on American cotton 
or what would be the price of American cotton to make it competitive 
with synthetics in the domestic market and with foreign cotton in 
the world market ? 

Mr. Woottey. Of course, you have had people before your com- 
mittee that are much better qualified to answer that question than 
I am. 

Mr. Cootry. It would be substantially below what it is now, would 
it not? 

Mr. Woottey. Nota great deal. 

Mr. Cooter. 25 cents a pound, 26 cents? 

Mr. Woottey. My information is that for many uses—and I think 
you have to qualify it because depending upon the end use you are 
dealing with, you get an entirely different answer, but for many uses— 
I think 27 or 28 cents a pound on cotton would be very discouraging 
to the expansion of synthetics. 

Now of course one thing is true. If you continue price support for 
another 2 or 3 years at a high level, you will then encourage the invest- 
ment of capital, more capital into additional synthetic plants, and 
then you will not be able to meet that competition by reducing cotton 
to 27 cents a pound. The reason for this is the investors of that capital 
will meet cotton-price declines to a lower level than they previously 
would. If they had to go to their banker now and meet 27 cents a 
pound level on cotton, or something slightly less than 30 cents a 
pound, they probably would not build the synthetic plant. 

Mr. Coo.iry. 1 do not want to prolong the discussion, but to sum up 
what your position is, you are in favor of increased acreage now, 
aren’t you ? 

Mr. Woottey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. For 1958 ? 

Mr. Wooutey. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. Along with that you are in favor of lowering the price 
supports ? 

Mr. Woottry. We are in favor of actually hooking the price sup- 
ports to the 3-year average market price of the preceding 3 years, and 
that will avoid any sharp decline in price support. 

It will also mean that price support over a period of time will reflect 
the value of that commodity as it is viewed by consumers generally, 
and farmers will adjust their production in line with it on a gradual 
basis. This is what we are trying to get to. We are not against price 
supports as a basic proposition. We are just against price supports 
that ruin our markets. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you think price supports have ruined the market ? 
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Mr. Woottey. I say we are against price supports at a level that 
do ruin our markets. 

Mr. Cootey. Do you think that price supports have ruined the 
market for cotton ? 

Mr. Woottey. We think they have seriously injured it, yes. We 
think that the expansion of foreign production, the expansion of 
synthetics in foreign countries, the expansion of synthetics in this 
country have been stimulated by the price-support program. 

We think it is a bankable asset ; for example, in Mexico, I think they 
can take the agricultural laws of the United States and go to their 
banker and get a loan to do business in Mexico, just on the basis of our 
laws. 

Mr. Cootry. That isall I want to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuinecs. Here is a table that was sent to me by a constituent 
of mine, and I believe it is apropes to this discussion. 

Mr. Charles Adams of Hughes, Ark., sent me these figures, and they 
were based on the comparative price for 1957 cotton, in the fall of 
1957. 

There has been a slight change. This is based on 78 percent of 
parity as against the announcement that was made a day or two ago 
of 81 percent of parity, but anyhow it is the same principle. 

Let us see here what he has worked out, and it is very fine and 
worthwhile. I think it should be put in the record if there is no 
objection. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven parity on cotton is 36.93. The 
crop is supported at 78 percent of that 36.93 which would be 28.80 that 
the farmer would receive at 78 percent of parity. 

Now if he had a hundred acres, producing 500 pounds of net cotton 
to the acre would be 100 bales on 100 acres, at that 28.80 it would be 
$144 a bale and he would have a gross of $14,400 on 100 acres at the 
78 percent of parity in 1957. 

Now if you give him a 25-percent increase on his acreage on these 
same figures at 75 percent of parity, which 1 of these bills provides, 
give him the additional 25 acres at 75 percent of the parity price of 
36.93 would be 27.69 cents that he would realize, 138.45 a bale, total- 
ing $17,306.25. 

That is a difference there of $2,906.25 he would realize gross to 
cultivate 25 acres additional of cotton at 75 percent of parity. 

Now he moves down next and he says take 125 acres.at 70 percent 
of parity, and if you want to put in the additional 25 acres at 70 per- 
cent of parity, it would go down to 25.85. He would realize $16,156.25 
as against this $14,400 at 78 percent of parity. 

He would earn in gross from his cotton $1,756.25 at 70 percent of 
parity for putting in 25 additional-acres. 

Now he goes down another step at 65 percent of parity and it 
would show there that he would come up with only $600 gross for 
cultivating 25 acres at 65 percent of parity. 

Then he goes on down to the last column here at 60 percent of 
parity and he would lose $556.25, he would go that amount in the red 
as against what he would obtain for 78 percent of parity. 

I would like to put this in the record. 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 


ao beeen igus piebeubn ales eens Siccias 36. 93 
Crop supported at 78 percent of parity : 
I il lines neue cubano eniia 28. 80 
100 acres or 100 bales, at 28.80 or $144 per bale__._.___.__-_---- $14, 400. 00 


25 percent increase in acreage: 
125 acres or 125 bales at 75 percent of parity (36.93) or 125 


bales at 27.69 or $138.45 per bale, total............__.. ._- 17, 306. 25 
Less 100 bales at 78 percent of parity......_-.---__----_----_--- 14, 400. 00 
| SR ACRE aS ae ete a eee eee genre an heen 2, 906. 25 


Average price for the 25 bales equals $116.25 or 23.25 cents per pound. 
125 acres or 125 bales, at 70 percent of parity (36.93) or 125 bales 


Ok Be OE Sage ee BO. SO tides dc iene andl dmne $16, 156. 25 
meen 200 DAMS, Bi 15 DORCORE OF DAPILY nn 26 ncn een eee oe 14, 400. 00 
PN i ciiocceah aes es tsk colnet iced Aes eaten le cotta ah eben ta tn cs be hace tenets 1, 756. 25 


Average price for the 25 bales equals $70.25 or 14.05 cents per pound. 


125 acres or 125 bales, at 65 percent of parity (36.93) or 125 bales at 


seen ean idag ak midonasie apenabeseieri 14, 400 
Rie Boe wane Ae TO Wereens OF POM 3 ei nk 14, 400 
icin halctceantareetinkath intncbbanthhisnindsnemtntenntamn cee 600 


Average price for the 25 bales equals $24 or 4.8 cents per pound. 
125 acres or 125 bales, at 65 percent of parity (36.93) or 125 bales at 


Sra I ns ccrctipctrnleo ssi enncncegomal $15, 000 
Less 100 bales, at 78 percent of parity._.......................... 14, 400. 00 
I etic tN Re oh cata cis dnspgboececiionellaa — 556. 25 


Mr. Woottey. I think that it is extremely difficult on a 1-year basis 
to look at this problem and come out at the right answer. 

There is this other problem. Anytime we s do not meet competition, 
we are building up our competitor and we are destroying not the right 
to increase more but we are destroying the base to produce any. 

I think there are areas, as I : said to Mr. Cooley, I think there are 
areas in every one of the cotton-producing States where they can 
produce cotton competitively against synthetics for most uses, and 
also against foreign producers, and that we can continue to maintain 
and build a healthy cotton economy in this country that will be to 
the advantage of those growers from the standpoint of profit. 

Mr. Garutines. I know an awful lot of Farm Bureau members in 
the congressional district that I am privileged to serve who feel the 
same way about it absolutely. 

Mr. Woottey. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. But I want to say to you though that so many of 
our cotton farmers were hit by excessive rainfall last year it is going 
to take them a year or two to come back. 

Mr. Woottry. [agree with that. 

Mr. Garuines. And with a reduction in the support level, it is going 
to make it pretty hard on them to pay off their 1957 obligations. 

Mr. Woottey. This is undoubtedly true, but anybody that wants 
to stay in business for 5 years as a produce er—and these are the people 
we are interested in, we are interested in people that want to continue 
to be daemon have to look at the number one consideration, 
that they have to maintain their market, and they also ought to do 
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everything they can to reduce their costs so they can retain that 
market. 

This is our program. It is to have a highly efficient producing 
agriculture to meet competition and be profitable and have those 
people that want to continue to produce to stay on the farm. This 
is our program. 

Mr. Gatuines. It is the survival of the fittest; is that it? 

Mr. Woottey. Well, you cannot actually set aside the law of supply 
and demand. 

You cannot set aside the law of the survival of the fittest. Sooner 
or later, even with the governmental insulation in there, the survival 
of the fittest will start into operation. 

In other words, you are going to have to produce for the market 
regardless of how much of a surplus of anything you build up and 
hold in the hands of the Government. Sooner or later you have to 
produce for the market, and when you get to that point when you are 
producing for the market, then those who have the ability to produce 
the most effic iently are going to make the most. profit, and those who 
have the least ability are going to make the least profit. 

This is just in the order and nature of things, and I do not think 
that there is any legislation that can be passed by any parliamentary 
group in the world or any governmental authority that can be ex- 
erted even in a dictatorship that will actually change that funda- 
mental situation. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Woolley, do you think that this committee 
could pass a piece of legislation like you suggest this year for the 
1958 cotton crop ¢ 

Do you think that we can do that here and have it signed by the 
President ‘ 

Mr. Wooriery. Well, all I can say is this: That we are willing to 
work at doing the best we can to get everybody to help to do the job. 

We will work with the Department of Agriculture, we will work 
with the executive branch in its totality. We will work with the legis- 
lative in trying to get legislation passed. Now whether we can get 
it done or not it seems to me like there is enough at stake that all 
of us ought to do everything we can to try to get that legislation. 

If there is going to be hung onto the cotton legislation legislation 
boosting the price supports on dairy products and boosting them on 
other commodities and doing this, that and the other, then we would 
be in a position where we would have to be opposed to it when it 
finally came out of the Congress. 

Mr. Gatuines. On this legislation here, the Jones bill or one of these 
others 

Mr. Woot.ey. We are for the fundamental proposition of getting 
more acreage at a lower level of price supports for 1958 geared to the 
farmer t: aking a generally lower level of price support for the increased 
acreage and not on the basis of him hav ing two levels of price support 
for the same farmer. 

Mr. Garuines. We are obliged to you for your statement. Any 
further questions ? 

Thank you so much, Mr. Woolley. 

Mr. Woortry. Th: ank you, sir. 

Mr. Gatruines. Mr. Cortright, will you come around ? 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE C. CORTRIGHT, PRESIDENT, DELTA 
COUNCIL, MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Corrricut. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee. 
It is a distinct privilege for me to be permitted to come before you 
today. 

I am not a legislative counsel or an executive vice president or any- 
thing like that. Iam a cotton farmer. I was born on a cotton farm. 
Except for a time spent in the service and in school, I have always lived 
on a cotton farm. 

Mr. Cooter. You are not a vice president. You are a president. 

Mr. Cortricut. I am not a paid president of anything. It is a free 
service rendered to an area, sir. I have no income other than from 
cotton farming so my interest is genuinely that of a farmer. 

I am here today representing an agr icultural area of 18 part-Delta 
counties in Mississippi, appearing as president of Delta Council. 

I have a formal statement prepared here but in deference to the time 
element I shall summarize and skip through it very hurriedly and it is 
requested that the full statement be filed for the record. 

Mr. Gatuines. Without objection it will go in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE C. CORTRIGHT, PRESIDENT, DELTA COUNCIL, STONEVILLE, 
Miss. 


My name is George C. Cortright. I am a cotton farmer from Sharkey 
County, Miss., and I am president of the Delta Council, an organization repre- 
senting the 18 Delta and part-Delta counties of our State. Delta Council is 
supported by the agricultural, business, and professional leadership of the area 
and by boards of supervisors and is authorized to represent the common inter- 
ests of the 650,000 people who live and do business in this part of the State. 
Cotton is the principal source of income in Mississippi and in our area. 

The cotton industry of the United States faces a critical situation. The de- 
terioration of the 1957 crop in both quality and quantity places both domestic 
and export markets in extreme jeopardy. The impending situation threatens to 
negate all gains recently made; gains that have been obtained only through great 
sacrifices by all segments of the industry. 

The National Cotton Council has made a careful study of the competitive 
position of United States cotton in principal end uses and the potentials for mar- 
ket development. This study has already been presented to this subcommittee. 
The National Cotton Council has also made an analysis of the supply and dis- 
tribution of qualities of United States cotton grading Strict Low Middling and 
better. This analysis points up the critical shortage of better grades and staples. 
To illustrate the change in supply from 1956 to 1957, I wish to call your attention 
to the following information taken from the December 9, 1957, USDA, United 
States Cotton Quality Report: 


Grade: pere Sette 
White: 1957 from 1956 
Ns esscBicredianc car esshitnd einen nape cdc ae a se ee —37.1 
Co Ea I a diet aaseraaicikaceic dhs —47.2 
EN RE EEO EES BESS ES ES ee | 
I eT SR a) boi Bb ede alee a cn «6 BHC 
| ES ee ae at ee ee ea ee 
Strict Good Ordinary_____-_~--. icy ce/eaccs shlcahee email aseenibinnseabeite ts nies diiei —16.3 
ial nsw ess vie bn alin pcb avttehvthing antonkte —14. 6 
Spotted : 
a a i ais em a aga, —14.3 
i cerccs wiht a Ce acibcdades iE: delta en Soak pba co Siw ble iS ns —4.8 
I Ghani oid cs tea ca ies ean caashies ba nag die cds aokdeae bmw een . —14.3 
Ns nine ekaecmemieiamuas, eee 
NIT eh re eae hate eel he a +107. { 
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This alarming situation has been recognized by cotton manufacturers. On 
December 17, the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute issued a bulletin 
regarding the alarming cotton supply situation. Here are some excerpts from 
this bulletin: 

“The cotton supply situation—regarding quantity and quality—is sharply de- 
teriorating as a result of adverse weather conditions in the Cotton Belt. The 
December 1 estimate places the current crop almost 2 million bales below the 
September estimate, a severe drop within a scant 3 months. This is the most 
drastic reduction in yield per acre recorded between these dates in recent years. 
The quality deterioration of the current crop is extremely critical. The spot 
market average price for Middling inch cotton has climbed to about 2% cents 
above the loan rate. High quality cottons are moving for even higher 
premiums.” 

The report also pointed out that the proportion of white cotton in the carry- 
over was the lowest on record, about 4.5 million bales being described as spotted 
or off color. The report concluded that, “The CCC can be counted on for very 
little desirable cotton during the next year.” 

Synthetic manufacturers are already seeking ways to exploit this critical 
supply situation. The following is quoted from a letter recently addressed to 
prospective customers by a large American rayon manufacturer, a portion of 
which was carried in the Cotton Trade Journal: 

“Today there is industrywide concern over the top-quality cotton supply. 
Stocks are not adequate to meet known manufacturing requirements. Does this 
mean a forced shortage of quality fabric this year? Fortunately, not. High 
quality rayon, not subject to nature’s whim, is steadily available. In blends 
with cotton, rayon will yield attractive, high quality, functional, economic fab- 
rics. Furthermore, introducing rayon into a cotton mill necessitates only minor 
changes in machine settings and operating procedures. If the shortage of 
quality cotton is pinching you, let rayon/cotton blends serve as the practical 
answer to your problems.” 

Gentlemen, what will be the effect of permitting this impending shortage of 
cotton to become a reality? 

First of all, it can be safely assumed that our domestic market will be adversely 
affected. While some lower grades can be substituted in certain end uses, low- 
grade cotton cannot be used to manufacture high-grade merchandise. Cotton 
mills therefore will be forced to turn to other fibers and to blends of synthetics 
with cotton. This blending will be further accelerated by the sharp advances 
in price for available supplies of quality cotton. 

Secondly, we can expect a loss in foreign markets. Even though the export 
program maintains competitive prices abroad, the shrinkage of available supplies 
to abnormally low levels will spur foreign production. 

The last time this situation occurred, foreign production increased 5 million 
bales in a 2-year period. This increase in foreign produetion, although only a 
part of the total, represents a large part of the total United States export market. 
A repetition of this foreign expansion must be averted by timely action of Con- 
gress to permit an increase in supplies for 1958. This is our large hope for 
expanded markets and we must not allow these markets to be filled by foreign 
cottons. 


WHAT KIND OF AN EMERGENCY (SHORT-RANGE) PROGRAM IS NEEDED? 


An emergency cotton program for 1958 should follow these principles: 

1. It must be attractive enough to the farmer to insure production of enough 
cotton to prevent excessive diminution of stocks. 

2. It should tend to insure the future of the cotton industry by minimizing the 
increase in price to more uncompetitive levels, which accelerate loss of markets 
to substitutable fibers. 

8. A program of this kind should cost no more, and preferably less, than the 
present program to obtain widespread congressional and public support. 

4. It should provide that no producer be deprived, by operation of law, of the 
levels of price support or acreage allotments that accrue to him under the present 
effective legislation. 

5. The limits of price support and acreage should be such as to not reduce the 
total farm income for an individual farm below present levels. 

Bills incorporating these principles have been introduced by Congressman 
Frank E. Smith (H. R. 1057) and by Congressman Joe Kilgore, of Texas, and 
Congressman John Bell Williams, of Mississippi. These bills provide each indi- 
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vidual cotton producer with the option of individually choosing to take a 30-per- 
cent increase in acreage with 75 percent of parity supports or of staying within 
their present allotment with support levels as provided by law. These bills guard 
against a shift in acreage by providing that the increase in acreage not count 
as history. These bills do not deprive any producer of the benefits that accrue 
to him under the present law. These bills do not permit a producer to accept 
additional acreage and, at the samet ime, participate in the soil bank acreage 
reserve. This legislation will prevent sharp advances in prices to unrealistic 
levels and will cost less than the present program. More important, this legisla- 
tion will prevent the loss of markets, both at home and abroad. 

Mr. Chairman, if the impending situation is not relieved, United States cotton 
faces a problem even more serious than that experienced during the Korean crisis 
in 1950-51, which resulted in export controls and our greatest loss of markets 
in history. The only answer is immediate action to increase the available sup- 
plies for 1958. Bills introduced by Congressmen Smith, Kilgore, and Williams 
provide a workable plan by which this can be accomplished. 

The Mississippi Valley area has recently experienced the worst crop disaster 
in history. With such low-level acreage allotments for 1958, farmers have little 
chance to better their economic position and work off 1957 losses. The economic 
stimulus of an increase in acreage would bring great benefits to all segments 
of our economy. 

As you know, the disaster situation mentioned above prompted many addi- 
tional farmers to apply for the soil-bank cotton acreage reserve, the oversub- 
scription of which has created a serious problem. Spot surveys made recently 
in three counties in the Mississippi Delta indicate that the opportunity to plant 
additional cotton acreage in 1958 would go a long way toward solving this 
problem of oversubscription. Surveys were made recently in Tunica County, 
located in the northern part of the Mississippi Delta; in Bolivar County, in the 
central delta; and in Sharkey County, located in the south delta. Results of 
these surveys are as follows: 

Tunica County: Farmers contacted represented more than 50 percent of the 
allotted cotton acreage in the county. Farmers planting 76 percent of this 
acreage said that, if they had the opportunity, they would choose an acreage 
increase and withdraw their applications for the soil-bank acreage reserve. 
Farmers planting 13 percent of this acreage said that they were undecided, and 
11 percent said that they preferred the soil-bank acreage reserve to an increase 
m acreage. 

Sharkey County: 73 percent of the farmers contacted stated that they would 
choose to take an increase in acreage and not participate in the cotton acreage 
reserve. All of these farmers had tiled application for maximum participation. 

Bolivar County: 75 percent of the farmers contacted said that they would 
choose to take additional acreage and would not participate in the cotton acreage 
reserve. 

Gentlemen, to summarize, cotton again is that phase of its legislatively in- 
duced cycle where prices tend upward to unrealistic levels, with supplies of 
needed qualities at a dangerously low level. This will stimulate an increase in 
foreign production, a further loss of markets, and surpluses that will again 
begin to accumulate in sizable amounts. We have in the last decade twice seen 
this happen, relief having been obtained once through the requirements of the 
Korean war and presently through the successful operation by CCC of the export 
program for cotton surpluses. Failure to deal effectively with this situation will 
create almost insurmountable problems for the future. Markets lost to cotton 
will seriously weaken the economic foundation of the entire cotton industry for 
years to come. 

We know that each member of the Cotton Subcommittee is vitally concerned 
with cotton and cotton problems, and that this subcommittee will logically be 
the group that will have to deal with the future problems of the cotton industry. 
Action now to increase needed supplies for 1958 will make the way smoother for 
eotton in the future. It will permit cotton to hold and expand markets rather 
than to lose them by default to synthetic fibers and foreign producers. 

Gentlemen, the problem is serious and we earnestly request your assistance 


Mr. Corrrieut. I think it has been made abundantly clear to the 
members of the subcommittee that there is an impending shortage of 
quality cotton. 

The statements of the National Cotton Council, the backing of the 
ACMI, of the mill groups, in fact these statistics of the Department 
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of Agriculture itself indicates it. They are talking about a difference 
of a few hundred thousand bales between these figures and they just 
won’ t come out and say it. 

It is not significant. It is just genuinely fixed that there is a short- 
age of quality cotton coming up ) within the next few months. We 
must recognize it. 

And we might go from there to what effects that is going to have 
on the industry 

We know what it is going to do to our domestic markets. It is 
going to cause a transition to other fibers. To a certain degree we 
are going to substitute these low quality cottons but if a man wants 
a tuxedo you cannot sell him a pair of overalls and it is just that 
simple. 

So they are going to buy some synthetic fibers that will fill the need 
instead of buying that cheap cotton. It is just simply not going to 
come out of that. 

Then even worse than what it does to our domestic industry, what 
is it going to do to our export markets ? 

As the stocks in the export side go down, certainly foreign produc- 
ers are going to expand, and expand rapidly. 

The last time we had a comparable situation, we had a 5 million 
bale increase in foreign production within a 2-year time. 

That is likely to be repeated. We in the Mississippi Delta think 
there are about 5 criteria that any emergency short-range legislation 
should have, and they are on page 4 of the printed statement. 

(1) This emergency program must be attractive enough to the 
farmer to insure production of enough cotton to prevent excessive 
diminution of stocks. We have got to keep the stocks there. We 
have got to keep our merchandise on the table. before the people that 
want it or we cannot possibly expect to sell it. We have got to make 
this prcgram attractive enough to get cotton produced. 

(2) This program should ‘end to insure the future of the cotton in- 
dustry by minimizing the increase in price to more uncompetitive 
levels, which accelerate loss of markets to substitutable fibers. 

In other words, we have got to try to keep that price down as 
much as possible to keep them using our cotton instead of taking 
something else. 

Then third, the program should cost no more, and preferably less, 
than the present program to obtain widespread congressional and 
public support. 

We are well aware of the poor light that agriculture is in the eyes 
of the public, and we would not ask a program that costs more, and 
we would prefer for it to cost less. 

(4) The program should provide no producer by operation of law, 
of levels of price support or acreage allotments that accrue to him 
under the present effective legislation. We think the Congress has a 
real obligation to keep good faith with the producer on what he has 
already guaranteed him. 

(5) The limits of price support and acreage should be such as to 
not reduce the total farm income for the individual farm. 

In our analysis, the type of approach that is made in the Kilgore 
bill and the bill by Senator Kefauver, Senator Eastland, and Senator 
McClellan meets all of these requirements. 
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We would trust the judgment of the committee to set the levels of 
price support and acreage increase. 

We have some suggestions. The bill gives some, but that is open for 
your good judgment, but we think it meets all of those requirements. 

Now moving on to the problems of this soil bank, it is a thing that 
was very intriguing to us. With the situation that has developed n 
Mississippi, we have had many more applications than we had money, 
but both of these approaches to this problem say that a man must with- 
draw his soil-bank application to receive additional cotton acreage. 
Every approach that has been made has had that as a part of the bill. 

We followed this through in the Mississippi Delta, and in survey- 
ing 3 counties, half of these contracts in each of 3 counties, we found— 
and it is summarized on page 6—that approximately 75 percent of the 
farmers in Mississippi said they would withdraw from the soil bank 
that is in our area, in order to get more acreage, so this offers a real 
possibility in our mind in areas like ours to make available soil-bank 
funds to fill the needs of those people who desire to participate and 
did not have the opportunity. 

We wish that you would explore this further in additional areas 
because we find that there is a genuine desire to withdraw in order to 
get increased cotton acreage in our counties. 

Mr. Garuines. When you get on the floor of the House, though, 
with a program of this kind, we would be saying “the soil bank is 
already in operation this year, and the soil bank is going to spend $180 
million, for cotton” at least and yet at the same time you are going 
to ask the Congress to increase the acreage of these cotton farmers by 
some 25 percent. 

Mr. Corrrient. Difficult indeed it is to explain, sir, but the fact 
remains that we need the cotton. 

The soil-bank legislation was drafted 2 years ago. We did not 
know until during the latter months of 1957 that acute shortages of 
quality cotton were going to occur and the fact that they have oc- 
curred makes imperative the need that we produce something to fill 
this void in spite of the soil bank. 

I think if our hindsight was as good as our foresight, we could 
have done without the soil bank this year. 

Mr. Garuines. Why are they going into the bank in the Mississippi 
Delta, Mr. Cortright ? 

Mr. Corrricutr. You have generally two situations of why people 
are going into the bank. One is that their losses exceeded their sound 
‘apitalization and their finance agents are requiring them to go into 
the bank, take this money and assign it to the people they owe. 

The other thing is that people that are adequately capitalized think 
that this acreage is a pretty good way to put some ready money into 
the pocket. 

We have numerous situations in the Mississippi Delta why the pay- 
ment rate exceeds $100 an acre so you ¢an see it is attractive to those 
type of producers who want some ready capital. 

Mr. Garuines. Against 1957 ? 

Mr. Corrrieut. That is right. They are looking at it through the 
eyes of 1957 in cotton production. , 

Mr. Gatuinos. Proceed. I didn’t want to interrupt you. 

Mr. Cortricnt. We want to say cotton is coming to that phase of 
its legislatively induced cycle where prices tend upward to unrealistic 
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levels, with suppliers of needed quality at a dangerously low level. 

You gentlemen of the Congress and of this subcommittee have been 
made well aware of the conditions that confront the industry. We 
come to you to advise you on it. We recommend that you give honest 
consideration to immediately increasing acreages to help the ‘Jong- range 
outlook of the industry. Ithank you. 

Mr. Tracur. I just have one question. As I indicated a while ago 
I am new on this committee and do not know very much about cotton 
production and do not know as much as I would like to about the pres- 
ent cotton programs. ‘There are two statements on page 4 which seem 
to me to be inconsistent. And I would just like for my information 
to have an explanation. 

One is, “A program of this kind should cost no more.” 

Well, I can understand that so far, and if I understood the proposal 
of the Farm Bureau it would cost no more because we would have 
a lowering in the price supports to compensate for the additional 
acreage. 

Then you go on to say, however : 

It should provide that no producer be deprived, by operation of law, of the 
levels of price support or acreage allotments that accrue to him under the present 
effective legislation. 

If you allow them to produce 25 percent more acreage and pay them 
the same price support as you are getting now your statements appear 
to be inconsistent. 

Mr. Corrricut. Our recommendation is for the Kilgore bill and it 
gives the producer the choice of taking those levels of acres and price 
supports presently guaranteed him or, in the alternative, taking a 
lesser level of price support and increased acreage. 

Mx. Garurines. Thank you so much. 

We will next hear from Mr. Collerette. 

Mr. Cotiererre. Mr. Chairman, in order to conserve time, and not 
have a duplication of statements from Arizona, I would like to ask 
you if you would call on Mr. J. Clyde Wilson, of Buckeye, who is the 
chairman of the board there, and is on the Cotton Growers Associa- 
tion, to give the statement for Arizona. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Wilson, will you come around, please 


STATEMENT OF J. CLYDE WILSON, BUCKEYE, ARIZ. 


Mr. Wuson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 
you for this opportunity. 

We in Arizona are relatively a new cotton-producing area. But we 
have been at it some 25 or 30 years. And cotton in Arizona is the 
basic agricultural commodity upon which our agriculture is built. It 
is the largest single commodity we have. We have what we think is 
a fairly economic area of production. We have been operating under 
reduc ed acreage such, as everyone else, for a good many years and this 
situation which we are confronted with tod: ay and which I believe has 
been amply testified to by everyone, including the Department of 
Agriculture, that there is a shortage of quality cotton, presents to us 
a threat. which really frightens us. And we are not very easily 
frightened. Weare frightened because we have been looking forward 
to an expanding cotton economy. We have been looking forward 
to the day when through better productive methods and better seed 
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more economic methods of harvesting, that we can be more competitive 
with our synthetic competitors and with world producers. 

As we approach that we are confronted with a situation which 
looks to us to be a replica of the situation which developed in 1950 
and which we have been suffering from, and the entire cotton industry 
of America has been suffering ever since. 

The statistics have been stated and repeated many times as to what 
that particular situation resulted in. 

I want to call to your attention the fact that this is not, Mr. Chair- 
man, alone a cotton problem. This is an agricultural problem. 

You heard Mr. Woolley testify, in the last 10 years there have been 
10 million acres taken out of cotton because of our reduced cotton 
planting program. Ten million acres, I repeat. 

We American farmers—and I am a farmer—do not need acreage out 
of production. When we take it out of cotton we put it into something 
else. And every time we deny the American cotton farmer the right to 
produce cotton, which the world could use, we also say to him, “You 
produce something else which is already in excess supply,” and further 
unbalance an already unbalanced American agriculture. 

So this is just not cotton that is involved here. This involves in the 
next 4 or 5 years the utilization, it appears to us, of somewhere between 
5 and 10 million acres that are normally cotton producing acres. A 
setback such as we had in 1950 cannot only cause our acreage not to 
go up to where it ought to be, but it can cause further and further de- 
cline of those acres, and further and further imposition upon the areas 
which produce other crops by our changing our lands from cotton to 
those other crops. 

That affectscorn. Itaffects wheat. It affectsthe small grains. It 

affects soybeans. It affects forage crops. It affects cattle production. 
It affects everything. It is one of the things which has contributed 
vastly to the disbalance or unbalance of American agriculture. 

Let us look at this soil bank thing for a minute. It bothers every- 
body. It bothers everyone because it seems to be totally inconsistent 
with what we are asking. It is inconsistent. But the soil bank was 
conceived 2 years ago. Even the determination of the utilization of 
money for the soil bank this year was determined before we had a 
realization, or before anyone had a realization of what this quality 
situation in cotton was. 

Just look what this 1 year did. We didn’t know in October and 
November that our qualities of cotton would be down as low as they 
are. In fact, we would not have even believed it. Asa matter of fact, 
we did not believe it until we got through harvesting. But there is a 
difference of 2 million bales because of season, almost because of 
catastrophe this year. Those 3 million bales have created an emer- 
gency just as surely as war, pestilence, or anything else would have 
created an emergency, Mr. Chairman, and no one can be charged with 
anticipating things like that. 

As a result the action that was taken on the soil bank is not in con- 
tradiction of what we are asking. It is a condition creating something 
beyond the control of man; and certainly, an act of God. Because if 
we had had this year a normal production of quality cotton we would 
not have been suffering as we are threatened with suffering now because 
that 314 million or 3 million bales of white cotton, which we didn’t get 
this year, but which we should have gotten this year in normal condi- 
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tions, would have changed this from an emergency situation to one 
maybe of not quite a normal supply, but certainly not a dangerous 
supply. 

As I listened to Mr. McLain from the Department of Agriculture 
it seemed to me that he was maybe not jubilant, but being a little bit 
satisfied that this situation would tend to get rid of these lower grades 
and that we would, as a result of this tight situation of good cotton, 
use more lower grades and get those off the hands of Commodity 
Credit. 

I think that was illustrated by Mr. Cortright. You cannot make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear. Maybe they could in times past, but we 
cannot do it. Our neue today and the people in the world are 
using commodities made out of go0od- -quality cotton, and you cannot 
take bad- quality cotton and make good products. I think we are all 
aware of that. 

If we increase our low-grade consumption, that is the one thing we 
can do, but increasing the consumption of our low-grade cotton ‘does 
not necessarily mean that will replace the high- -quality cotton which 
is not available to the mills to spin. It does not mean that we are 
going to start wearing overalls where we have been wearing twills. 
It does not mean that the people are going to accept and use a sorry 
quality product when they have been used to and can get a good 
quality product. 

So even though we increase the use of low-grade cotton that is no 
indication and it does not necessarily follow and I think it does not 
follow that if we have a shortage of the good-quality cotton we will 
not lose markets. 

Another thing, it was mentioned, and I think by Mr. McLain, that 
there was a possibility that we might have to curtail the exportation 
of our better quality cotton in order to preserve the position of our 
mills. 

The future of the cotton industry in this country depends on our 
having our fair share of the world market which is and certainly, 
under price competitive conditions, will be an expanding market. 

And it does not make much difference in the long run, so far as 
cotton is concerned, whether we lose a million bales of export or 
whether we lose a million bales of domestic consumption. 

When we lose it, we have lost it to a competitor and so far, at least, 
we have never been able to regain it. 

So we have in the balance here the situation where we could not 
only be in bad shape on August 1 of next year, but if you dare vision 
a season like this again, visualize another season like 1957, where 
instead of producing 75 or 80 percent of white cotton we produced 
50 to 55 percent, look at the position this country will be in. 

We will see the greatest world expansion of cotton, as great as 
we saw before or more, and we will be in a position where our mills 
cannot produce the materials that our customers have through the 
years been demanding. 

Mr. Chairman, it just seems to me that while politically it is a 
difficult thing to say, we can pay out $180-million in soil bank and 
at the same time justify a cotton acreage expansion. It would not 
be difficult to justify if war were declared. 
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It would not be difficult to justify if we had 3 or 4 different varieties 
of catastrophes strike in this country. We could doit. And you gen- 
tlemen of the Congress have done it time after time. 

And we have had a catastrophe in cotton, just as surely as you are 
here. There is no question about it. That is the reason we are in this 
position. Plus the fact that that position had been developing | over 
a considerable period of time. And because through all of the years 
we had learned to measure our supply of cotton in bales, and te 
alone, we were caught shorter than we should have been even with this 
catastrophe. 

But it has been a catastrophe. It has been one to the farmers, to 
the farmers of those areas that produce cotton. But it is not such a 

catastrophe, Mr. Chairman, as it will be if by reason of short supply 
of quality cotton we again take the kind of setback we took in 1950, 
and destroy for another 5 years the progress which cotton and cotton 
producers have a right to make and to expect. 

I think we have before this Congress today, in this particular appli- 

cation, a very, very grave emergency in American agriculture. And I 
think, as I said before, that it “not only is a cotton ‘problem, it is one 
of the things which we can do to help balance all of American agri- 
culture. 

It is out of balance because of this situation. And we, certainly, can 
contribute a lot to balancing panier agriculture if we permit the 
production and sale of cotton in the areas where cotton is the natural 
commodity to grow, and thus take sons identical acres—they are not 
identical acres but prohibited cotton acres—out of corn and ‘soybeans 
and small grains and forage crops that have always been the lifeblood 
of a different part of our agriculture. 

I have heard several of the C ongressmen remark that they have not 
had much correspondence from home on this. And it seems if it were 
that serious that they would have had it. 

Let us stop to think for a minute. The full significance of this 
thing was not brought out until the Department of Agriculture issued 
their report on the quality of these commodities about the 23d of 
January. 

If the American cottongrower today knew, as you gentlemen now 
know, what this situation is, I think I can say with a great deal of 
assurance that you would not be lacking for mail, because through 
all of these years you have seen the interest of the cotton farmer in 
cotton production. It is his life, it is the tiing which he has grown 
up with. It is the thing which is basically the most economic for him 
to produce. 

But the cotton farmer in America today does not know this situa- 
tion. They have not had a chance to get it. I took this opportunity, 
Mr. Chairman, before I came up here. 

I have not seen these bills, but I had seen an analysis of the quality 
situation and the supply situation, and I picked five farmers in my 
community, each one of them sound farmers, cotton farmers, general 
farmers, but all interested in cotton. 

And I laid this supply situation out, this quality situation out before 
them. And Iam telling you that I could call them tonight and I know 
that each one of them would send a letter to you which would express 
his opinion of the type of emergency which American cotton producers 
and the American cotton industry is facing. 
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But our farmers have not had a chance to see it. They do not know 
about it. And it is very difficult to take a situation like this and even 
to get enough of it in the papers for them to understand it. But they 
will know about it. They will know about it as we lose our markets. 
They will know about it, because instead of expanding their acreage, 
they will have a contraction of acreage, if we lose our markets. 

They will know about it when cotton gets so high priced because of 
the scarcity that our mills will turn to synthetics, rather than pay 
that price. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Teacue. I would just like to compliment Mr. Wilson on what I 
think is one of the most effective presentations I have heard before any 
committee of Congress in a little over the 3 years I have been here. 

I would like to ask you this question: Do you feel that the sentiment 
you have expressed in all probability w ould represent the opinion of 
the California cotton producers ? 

Mr. Wison. Sir, | have had occasion to talk with several of them 
the day before I came up here. But we did not feel we could speak 
for them. 

We have in the Southwest what we call the Five-State Southwest 
Cotton Growers Association which comprises western Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, and Nevada. 

And we just simply have not had an opportunity to get the board 
together and to discuss this thing. And I told some of your Califor- 
nia people that we just did not feel by talking to 3 or 4 California cot- 
ton farmers that we could come up here and say that we spoke for 
California. 

But their situation is so comparable to ours that in my own mind 
there is no question but what California will feel exactly as we feel 
about it, that we are facing an emergency situation which, if not 
properly met, will result in irreparable injury to a great cotton indus- 
try, beltwide. 

Mr. Tracur. Mr. Wilson, do you know Mr. Walden? 

Mr. Witson. I know him very well. 

Mr. Tracur. Have you discussed this problem with him ? 

Mr. Witson. I have discussed the problem generally. We did not 
know of this quality situation when I talked to him the last time. But 
he is completely in accord with the basic principles of this. And I 
know without any question in my own mind that he would feel, exactly 
as I have stated, that that is the position of our people. 

Mr. Teacur. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wutson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you. 

We will next hear Mr. Stratton. 


STATEMENT OF J. C. STRATTON, OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Chairman, I feel honored to have the oppor- 
tunity to be here. 

My name is J. C. Stratton. I am from western Oklahoma, I 
come from the short-grass country. And I think that after visiting 
with some of the cotton farmers there and being connected in the 
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way that I am with them as a cotton grower, I can speak the senti- 
ments of some of them but not all of them. 

As I talk to you I am thinking about the future, about the children 
in the Cotton Belt, and not only in western Oklahoma and in Okla- 
homa but in all of the United States, the children in that part of the 
country. 

I want to bring out some things in my opinion that are very 
important as we talk about this, about the 30 percent increase or 
whatever we want to, or talk about subsidy. And we talk about a 
lot of these things that really pertain to the cotton farmers. 

Not only would it touch the cotton farmer, but the gin man, the 
compress man, the crusher, the merchant, and the spinner. 

As I talk about those things I think about the future of this great 
country of ours, and how much it means to keep not only the pro- 
duction that we have now and fulfill the requirements in this great 
country of ours, but the foreign markets that we have and to keep 
those for the future generations that are to come on. 

Because I am not going to be in the picture too long. I do not 
suppose any of you are. But [ think it is our duty to think about 
the segment of the economy that means so much in a great country 
like we enjoy today. That is the freedom—the schools—and all 
of that. 

. am sure that from those Cotton States there will come some of 
the statesmen of tomorrow, some Congressmen, some Senators, some 
businessmen and some of the brains of this great country, scientists 
and doctors, and others. 

And so I am interested from that standpoint that we keep our pro- 
duction to fulfill these requirements that we heard yesterday and 
this morning that are needed in the present. 

Yes, I think probably we made some mistakes. Wherever the 
human element is concerned, we are going to make mistakes. But 
because we have made a mistake I think we ought to turn and try 
to rectify it before it hurts us maybe 50 years in the future. 

And I think it is really that import: unt. I think that the thing we 
are talking about is a lot more important than any of us realize, 
because of ‘the future of our ec onomy here in this gre: it United States. 

Yes, I think the producers in Oklahoma would like to take their 
part in this great economy of ours in producing what the world needs 
wid what we need for domestic consumption. 

I think the cotton farmer wants his boys and his girls to have the 
kind of education that people’s children from other segments of our 
country today enjoy, to take their place in this great world where we 
need so many this day and time. 

And so I think this would be something that we need really imme- 
diately. 

This ought to be taken care of immediately, if it can be. If it can- 
not, I am certainly not going to fall down. I know there are many 
ramifications it will have to go through. I am certainly not in favor 
of doing one thing to hurt another segment of our industry, but I do 
want to state this, that I think that during World War IT the cotton 
farmer gave the cotton for everything that the Army needed and all 
of that. And I know that synthetic plants were built and subsidized. 
And I do not fall out with them over that. I think it was fine, but we 
had to go back and pick up our cotton where we had left off and gain 
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our markets back, and I think from the experience that we had at that 
time, something is going to take place like that again. 

And it cannot be done so easily as we think. 

Yes; I think we ought to put this on a more substantial basis, a 
long-range program. I think this immediate action at this time would 
give us a little time to look into it to where we could put it on a more 
substantial basis, that is, our farm program. 

Our young people and the generations yet to come are to be affected 
secondly. 

And then, too, I think all of the future posterity and the things 
that we do here, and the things that we say today are going to affect 
them in the cotton States. 

I think we ought to think about them seriously, not only think about 
the 30 percent that we are asking for here. We are trying to do that 
for emergency reasons. If we have made mistakes we ought to rectify 
them. 

I think all of these things ought to be taken into consideration as we 
think about this. I think, as to the option guarding the increase, if 
we had that option, maybe some of the boys would take their cotton 
that they put in the soil bank out with this little increase and produce 
the needed cotton that we have to have. It might mean that some of 
these poor and crippled and maimed that we heard talked about here 
yesterday and today might have an opportunity to participate. 

So I think that it really ought to be given some serious consideration. 
And I am sure and fully convinced that you gentlemen will do that, 
not only on behalf of the present, but the future that is going to be 
so important to our way of life. 

Thank you a lot. 

Mr. Gatuines. What proposal do you favor / 

Mr. Srrarron. So far as the 25 or 30 percent, there is not too much 
difference there. But when you get into the 25 percent, I worked on 
the farm program back for 6 years out of the State office and in the 
county, and I know if this fellow had 25 percent, and he did not get 
any loan value on it, it would certainly be hard to draw the line to do 
that. I would rather see it worked out in a way that would be easier 
for the farmer to handle and the people who handle his cotton. 

Mr. GarrineGs. You would prefer the Kilgore bill ? 

Mr. Srrarron. I prefer the one that lowers it down. And I am 
convinced in my own mind that with the choices of cotton there is a 
lot of our cotton that would not go into the loan—it would go into the 
open market to fulfill the requirements of the domestic mills and 
foreign trade immediately, because of the shortage. 

Mr. Poagr. I haven’t had the opportunity of hearing all you said. 
Of course, I realize we are concerned about the same thing that 
you are. I want to get more acres, if I can. And I understand you 
would want more acreage. And I agree with you. We need to get 
cotton. I feel perfectly confident of that. What would you suggest 
to this committee as an approach which might help us to sell that 
sort of idea to the man from Michigan, to the man from West Vir- 
ginia, and the man from Montana and areas where they have no cot- 
ton at all? That is three-fourths of the representatives of the United 
States. What arguments could we present to them / 

Mr. Srratron. Well, I think this; you take in some places like that, 
they have a lot of industry. In our cotton country we do not have 
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so much. We are depending upon that. The things that I said a 
while ago to educate our boys and girls and to keep our segment of 
the economy up with the other. 

Mr. Poaer. Wait; I am afraid that we will not appeal to you in 
Oklahoma if we simply propose keeping the economy of Massachu- 
setts - You never organized any society to keep up the mills in 
Massachusetts. We didn’t, either. I am not charging you with 
anything with which we are not also guilty. We are interested 
in what happens in my area. But we get very little interested in 
what happens in the next valley. They are, also, very little interested 
in what happens to us. They are not interested in the fact that our 
industry is not doing well. If they think of us at all, they think 
they ought to have what little industry we have. You are trying to 
get what they have, and I am trying, too. It runs through your 
country and through mine. They are not interested in us. What I 
am trying to get at is let us be practical, to see what we can do to 
have as a starting point to sell these people on the problems of cotton. 

Mr. Tracur. I think you have some selling points. One has 
been in the price-support area. Ninety percent of my people are 
against price supports. I think that you could sell most Members of 
the Congress, if my premise is correct, that it will not cost the Gov- 
ernment any more. We will have more acreage and corresponding 
lowering in price supports. And according to several witnesses, there 
won't be any greater overall cost. I may be wrong in my premise 
there. If that is true, you can sell that, coupled with the argument 
that this is amove toward giving the farmers greater freedom, less con- 
trol on the part of the Government. 

The third argument which was presented by Mr. Wilson is that if 
you put several million acres back into cotton it will take those acres 
out of soybeans or grains or some other crop, and in that way, per- 
haps, benefit the non-cotton-producing States. Those arguments, I 
think, can be made. 

Mr. Poace. I think they can, too. I think they are good argu- 
ments. 

Mr. Tracus. I am for this legislation. I just wanted to throw 
those arguments in as arguments which I have gathered from sitting 
here all day listening to the testimony. 

Mr. Stratron. I was in a meeting in Washington here about 3 or 4 
years ago, and I heard some Senators and Representatives discussing 
education. And a Senator from New Jersey said to the boy down in 
Alabama he didn’t want to send his money down there to educate those 
people down there. We are getting off it a little, but here is really the 
meat and substance of that thing. I think it depends upon all of us 
working together in this great country of ours. He said, “Well, if you 
do not want to send your money down there, do you want us to send 
our money up there if you get in trouble, if war comes?” I thought it 
was a pretty good answer, myself. 

Mr. Poaae. I hope we will get the results, but my observation has 
been otherwise. 

Mr. Srrarron. I am sure that we get these things when we can show 
the other sections of the country that it carries something for them 
that they won’t get otherwise. I am sure there will be some benefits 
that will be pretty hard for them to see. I know not too long ago 
when we ran out of coffee and it got pretty high. If we run out of 
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cotton, they will feel the pinch. If those things happen, it will hurt. 
They are going to pay the price. 

Mr. Poage. I didn’t say it was not appropriate. 

Mr. Srrarron. It is not easy for someone else. It is pretty hard 
for me to see the other fellow’s side of it. But I think, probably, that 
we need to be broadminded. And I am sure that there are some boys 
from the South that can, certainly, take care of that. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you so much, Mr. Stratton. 

I wonder if there is any other witness or any other person present 
who would like to testify. Are there any other statements that you 
would like to file before we adjourn ? 

I would like to ask consent to put these tables in the record. 

Without objection, these tables will go into the record at this point. 

(The tables referred to are as follows: ) 

Upland cotton table—Estimate of supply percentage and minimum support level 
for 1958-crop cotton 


Estimates (1,000 
running bales) 


ere emer ey Wine 0 eRe E* BINCEE 9 sas cones scieniilen papnenig oP eeniengaseeipeinmatinain cei Be +11, 039 
WME Csi cic ong Since nem av ccapsh phciaeh milan eit oahcaemnleiiam nce sananinepebaer ed * 10, 826 
SI Sm adh ni lis dalla acta atedieng wacabainaniclamieclont ctmmuinan aa 100 
1957-58 total supply__.------ CS oecanaen Seon nt aereiik eon eleseecbedendiastcaierel oe ethacciedh’ (i Ta 
irate Car: We, CIRO oe naa irene ee 7, 900 
EI EUAN NOE si cr ance eee ns emer esapd cote cnonctot oaeeestmteaaicien 5, 500 
Ure EUV e CCIE [LO a aia ce cgaeineepeie mene atne ies 8, 565 
RE I Nh ca as ae Satan eoeaeateipemerenpperette 11, 85 
eee MOTE WIN Bocce oo 6s ania eeoerhe dp eciacai pecaseactiacerelennaeane 100 
1958-59 total supply (estimate) —.______-___________ Dee as ea 20, 515 
1958-59 domestic consumption (estimate) .___________ FSIS Sik! 2 8, 000 
Toon-oo exports’ ‘(esizmate) .. Le PSE EAE NS BBL) 4, 700 
1958-59 total disappearance_____-___ esewecgubaed semi tt Serene atom eee 12, 700 
1958-50 hormal supply (250 percent)... ie 16, 510 
Bappy . percentige on BA lela nisiteutbeners eae eee 
Minimum level of support (percent of parity )-___-_ seh aes 81 


1 Excludes preseason ginnings (230,756 bales of cotton). 
2 December crop report—running bales upland cotton. 


Calculated 1959 national marketing quota and acreage allotment on basis of 
assumptions set forth in table 
{Running bales] 


1957-58 1958-59 1959-60] 
Total supply: 
Carryover, Aug. 1, 1957_ : 11, 041 &, 467 6, 366 
Production... , 110, 826 211, 549 11, 409 
Imports---- ain 100 100 100 
Total_ 21, 967 20, 116 17, 875 
Normal supply: | | 
Domestic consumption. | 8, 250 | 8, 500 8, 500 
Exports 5, 250 | 5, 250 5, 250 
Total... 13, 500 13, 750 | 13, 750 
Reserve for carryover. : 4,125 4,125 
Computed normal supply--.-- 17, 875 17, 875 


1 
9 


December crop report. 
2 Based on 14,000,000 harvested acres and 400-pound yield per acre. 
1, Calculated 1959 national marketing quota (standard 500-pound gross weight, bales).......... 11, 525,000 
2. Preliminary national yield (pounds per planted acre)..........-.-.....---- infest at 351 


&. Calculated 1050 national allotment (acres)............. 2.02 Ulak cl col ae ek 15, 761, 000 
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Mr. Garutnes. If there is no further testimony we will stand 
adjourned subject to call of the chair. 

(Whereupon, at 3:50 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, subject to 
call of the chair.) 

(The following statements, telegrams, and data were submitted 
to the subcommittee :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1958. 
Hon. EB. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: This is in reply to your letter of January 27, 
1958, to the Director of the Cotton Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, 
with which you enclosed a copy of a letter and charts prepared by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council regarding the supply and distributions of United States 
cotton Strict Low Middling and better. 

We have reviewed the statement prepared by the National Cotton Council re- 
garding the supply situation of SLM (Strict Low Middling) and better cotton, 
and we make the following comments regarding it. 

It is quite true the average quality of the 1957 crop is considerably lower in 
grade than any other recent crop, and the average quality of the anticipated 
carryover as of August 1, 1958, will be lower in grade than in any recent 
carryover. 

The quantity of cotton SLM and better available for use the remainder 
of this marketing year and anticipated from a normal production of the al- 
lotted acres from the 1958 crop would mean a supply of these qualities some- 
what below the supply available for the past year. This is the result of a 
smaller total supply of cotton and, in addition, the percentage of cotton falling 
in this category is less. 

The statement indicates that 86 percent of the disappearance (domestic con- 
sumption and exports) during the 1956-57 marketing year was SLM and better 
in grade. We think this is much too high and that 75 percent would more nearly 
represent the actual disappearance of these qualities. We point out, how- 
ever, that the figure of 86 percent was arrived at mathematically from the 
Department’s figures, and we have no reason to believe that the figure used 
was not conscientiously determined. The difference arises because of a change 
by the Agricultural Marketing Service in the method of determining the 
quality of the carryover as of August 1, 1957. This change had the effect 
of overstating the quantity of SLM and better in the 1956 carryover as com- 
pared with the 1957 carryover, and this overstatement caused the indicated 
disappearance for that year to increase by the same number of bales. 

Large quantities of cotton in categories other than SLM and better are good 
spinnable cotton. This is especially true of the Middling and better Light 
Spots for numerous uses. Other qualities in the lower categories are also desir- 
able for specific uses and most of the currently less desirable qualities can and 
will be used by the industry at prices in line with the supply. 

Even though the supply of the better grades of cotton available for the 
next season is expected to be lower than in the past few years, the total supply 
of cotton for next season will probably exceed 20 million bales, and we do not 
believe the situation is as serious as the National Cotton Council has indicated. 

The Council proposed that 1958 cotton acreage allotments be increased by ad- 
ministrative action. We have had our general counsel look into existing 
legislation very carefully, and it has been determined that the Department does 
not have authority to increase acreage allotments for the 1958 crop of cotton. 

We trust that this is the information which you desired, but if we can be of 
further assistance please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARVIN L. McLAIN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF Ropert C. JACKSON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE 


My name is Robert C. Jackson. I appear in behalf of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute, which represents a substantial portion of the cotton manu- 
facturing industry of this country. 
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Mr. Chairman, let me make it clear in the beginning that I am authorized to 
speak today only regarding a program for 1958. My comments in no way reflect 
a position or a plan for dealing with a long-range program for cotton. We un- 
derstand you will be considering that subject later, and we shall appreciate 
the opportunity to be heard then. 

This industry, which depends upon the American cotton crop for its supply, 
is seriously concerned about what is certain to be a shortage of the qualities of 
cotton necessary to meet domestic and export requirements in 1958 and 1959. 
This impending shortage is not a fancy of anybody’s imagination; it is a mathe- 
matical certainty. Under even the most favorable circumstances, it is going to 
create a grave problem for many American mills before the 1958 crop becomes 
available. And unless there is a substantial increase in acreage and production 
above the currently indicated level for this year, the shortage will become ca- 
tastrophic by mid-1959, with every segment of the American cotton industry— 
from the farmer through the textile manufacturer—suffering financial and mar- 
ket losses that cannot be recovered. Furthermore, if there should be any sort 
of national emergency during this period, we would find cotton failing in its 
responsibility to the Nation. 

Faced with the existing situation, it is impossible for us to understand why 
the Department of Agriculture is not out in front on this problem doing every- 
thing that it can to save cotton from suffering this unnecessary setback. If 
we want to preserve both domestic and export markets, there seems to be no 
immediate solution except to increase acreage and production in 1958. 

To get at the facts, please turn to page 9, which is a table based on United 
States Department of Agriculture figures. 

The figure 22,158,000 (bottom, col. 4) represents the number of bales of cotton 
which make up the total 1957-58 supply available to United States mills and 
exporters. This supply consists of the carryover as of August 1, 1957, added 
to the actual ginnings as of January 15, 1958, and the estimated ginnings after 
that date. 

If the cotton ginned after January 15 falls into the different grades in the 
same proportion as did the post-November ginnings of the 1956 crop, the 1957-58 
supply will consist of 13,713,000 bales of white cotton, 6,236,000 bales of spotted 
cotton and 2,209,000 bales of other colored cotton. 

The 1957-58 disappearance (col. 5) is based on the previous year’s disappear- 
ance, as reported by the USDA, reduced proportionately to 14 million bales. 

Likewise, if the offtake of cotton as to grade this year is in the same proportions 
as it was last year, there will be a disappearance of 13,733,000 bales of white 
cotton and 455,000 bales of spotted cotton and a negative disappearance or addi- 
tion to carryover of 188,000 bales of other colored cotton which is presumed to 
reflect the reclassing of USDA stocks sold during 1956-57 for delivery by last 
August. 

It should be noted that the estimated disappearance of Strict Middling and 
Middling grades of white cotton exceeds the estimated supply for these grades. 
Consequently, there will be an estimated 20,000-bale deficit in white cotton as 
of August 1, 1958—a good 3 or 4 months before the 1958 crop will be available 
to the mills in any appreciable quantity. 

In other words, United States mills and exporters face the prospect of coping 
with a carryover of cotton unsuitable for markets demanding good quality 
cotton textile products. 

In discussing this shortage of quality cotton with various individuals, we 
hear it said frequently that there is no need to worry, the mills can substitute 
and use lower quality. Obviously, some mills can and will substitute to some 
extent—but any idea that there can be large-scale substitution is based on 
misunderstanding of the facts. All anyone has to do is look at the profit figures 
for any mill in this industry to realize that if the mill could use a lower quality 
cotton—a less expensive cotton—and meet customer demands, it most certainly 
would have done so long before now. 

Cotton goods are produced and sold on specifications at every stage of manu- 
facture and marketing. There is a direct relationship between the quality of 
cotton and the product produced from it—whether sold as yarn, grey fabric 
or finished goods. 

Bearing in mind that there is an indicated deficit of white cottons even when 
including grades as low as Good Ordinary and Strict Good Ordinary, and that 
there cannot possibly be perfect distribution of available supplies among all 
the hundreds of mills, it becomes clearly evident that as early as June of this 
year many mills will begin to run short of white cotton and will have no al- 
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ternative except to curtail their production or, to the greatest extent possible, 
utilize competitive fibers. 

Much more serious is the realization that with an industry-wide shortage 
by August 1, and with the 1958 crop unavailable in any appreciable quantity 
before late October, there will be a 3- or 4-month period of extreme emergency. 
We don’t see how you can calculate it any other way. 

Now, With that bleak a picture already facing us in 1958, and with the planting 
of a restricted acreage which we know in advance of planting has no chance 
whatsoever of producing a year’s requirements for white cottons, how can we 
expect anything in 1959 but a worsening of the emergency? 

Gentlemen, if this situation is allowed to develop, if farmers are not given 
an opportunity to increase their acreage—and thereby the production of the 
needed qualities—it is an inescapable fact that cotton will lose more markets. 
Having lost a million bales in the last 2 years—the product of 2 million spin- 
dles—are we deliberately going to continue drying them up? It is an estab- 
lished fact that when a market is lost for a product, it is usually easier to 
develop a new market than to recapture the one that was lost. Certainly cot- 
ton’s experience indicates that when it loses a market, it is usually lost for 
certain. 

But that isn’t the whole story. The threat to export markets is possibly even 
greater. The reason is that when the full effect of the emergency is felt, it 
is not likely that the Government and the public will permit a domestic industry 
to restrict its operations and reduce employment while, at the same time, sub- 
sidizing the export of certain qualities of cotton, the scarcity of which is creating 
the problem. 

We sincerely believe that the export of American cotton will be seriously 
threatened if we don’t get some more cotton into the picture. 

It is our earnest and urgent recommendation that the Congress immediately 
provide legislation to do these things: 

1. Make it possible for cotton farmers to increase their acreage by a minimum 
of 30 percent. We would strongly urge more. 

2. Provide a mechanism to keep cotton moving through the normal channels 
of trade, thereby avoiding all the delay, expense, and inefficiency involved in 
government ownership. The production of extra cotton will not alleviate the 
problem if the cotton is locked up in the Government loan for any extended 
period of time. It must be available to the people who want it for domestic 
consumption or export. 

3. Provide a resale provision so the cotton that does go into the loan can 
move out again quickly into the channels of trade at the most competitive price 
attainable. You know the extent to which cotton has already lost markets on 
account of price competition. Let’s don’t do anything here to aggravate the 
situation. On the contrary, we strongly urge you to do something that will 
restore among cotton’s customers some confidence that the raw cotton industry 
is going to hold its markets and build new ones. 

We recognize this committee’s earnest concern for the financial well-being of 
the farmer segment of our economy. This is as it should be and we share your 
concern with regard to the cotton producer. We sincerely believe it serves the 
national interest and our own industry’s interest for him to have a profitable 
operation. And, further, we believe that adoption of the recommendations here 
today will lead to an improved net income for the cotton grower. 
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Estimated carryover of upland cotton, by grade, Aug. 1, 1958 


[1,000 bales cotton] 











1957 crop | } 
sales : ile a toc Disap- Carry- 
Supply, pear- over, 
Carry- Gin- | Gin- | 1957-58 | ance, Aug. 1, 
over nings to |nings after 1957-58 1958 
Ang. 1, | Nov. 30, | Nov. 30, | 
1957 1957 | 1957 | 
| | 
(1) @ | ® | @ (5) (6) 
Grade | } | 
White | 
Good Middling 47 60 2 109 105 4 
Striet Middling 741 807 47 | 1, 595 | 1, 892 | —297 
Middling- 2, 298 2, 634 245 | 5,177 | 5, 740 —563 
Strict Low Middling 2, 280 2, 075 528 4, 883 4, 350 533 
Low Middling 939 588 | 384] 1,911 1, 411 500 
Strict Good Ordinary and Good | | 
Ordinary - 346 106 314 766 235 531 
Total white 6, 651 6, 270 | 1, 520 14, 441 13, 733 | 708 
Spotted } | 
Strict Middling up 622 219 104 945 248 697 
Middling 1, 677 655 | 369 2, 701 123 2, 578 
Strict Low Middling 1, 215 515 456 2, 186 84 | 2, 102 
Total spotted Strict Low Mid- | 
dling up 3, 514 1, 389 | 929 5, 832 55 5, 377 
Other colored 993 | 339 | 451 | 1,783 —188 | 1, 971 
Total..... eae at | 11,158 7, 998 | 2, 900 | 22,056 | 14,000 8, 056 
| | | 


Sources: (1) USDA; (2) USDA; (3) estimated in same proportion as ginnings of 1956 crop after Nov. 30, 
1956, per USDA; (4) sum of (1), (2), and (3); (5) based on 1956-57 disappearance, per USDA, reduced 
proportionately to 14,000,000 bales. (Note.—'The negative disappearance of ‘‘Other colored,”’ as reported 
by USDA, is presumed to reflect the reclassing of USDA stocks sold during 1956-57 under program NO-C-9 
for delivery Aug. 15, 1957); (6) (4) minus (5). 


STATEMENT OF H. L. WINGATE, OF PELHAM, GA. 


I regret very much being unable to present my views in person, due to my 
health. I have always found it a genuine pleasure working with your committee 
on cotton legislation. 

I am taking this occasion to advise your committee of my opposition to mak- 
ing any changes in the cotton program for 1958. My position is in full agree- 
ment with that of the Georgia Farm Bureau Federation. 

My reasons are as follows: 

1. Cotton producers voting in the December 10th referendum were over 94 
percent for the present program. There is no question that the vast majority of 
the cotton producers feel that they have a definite contract with their Govern- 
ment for this crop. If the program is changed through legislation at this time the 
farmers will definitely lose confidence in the Government and feel that there is 
no need to vote in future referendums. 

2. There is no way to reasonably explain to the cotton producers and the tax- 
payers why we should be paying approximately $200 million to take cotton acre- 
age out of production through soil bank, and at the same time giving additional 
acreage to cotton producers to produce more cotton. This is especially true since 
the Secretary of Agriculture estimated last week that we would end this cotton 
year, July 31, with a surplus of 8.6 million bales of cotton. Certainly, with 8.6 
million bales surplus on August 1 this year no one can say that there will bea 
scarcity of spinnable cotton for 1958. 

3. I realize that there is a large quantity of offgrade cotton. Now is the time 
to sell our offgrade cotton at a price that it can be used an relieve the strain 
on the better grades. We can get more for offgrade cotton now which would 
cost the taxpayers less in the long run and get much of this cotton consumed. 
It must be used in some way to prevent being a burden on our price support 
program for many years to come. 

4. Ending this cotton year July 31 with 8.6 million bales is a far ery from 
1951 when we only had a surplus of 2.2 million bales of all grades. There is 
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no question but that we will have 3 million or more bales surplus of good spin- 
nable cotton, with over 5 million bales surface of offgrade to help relieve the 
Strain. Certainly, this should be ample evidence that there will be no real short- 
age of good cotton this year. 

_ 5. The price of New York March cotton, which is the spot month, is now about 
$12 per bale below what it was 6 or 7 weeks ago. Why? The reason is there is 
not the scarcity of good cotton as has been presented to you. 

6. It is my opinion that cotton will be some higher this year than last but 
nothing unreasonable. I feel that it will be much better for the cotton producers 
to get some higher price for cotton this year to improve their financial condition, 
rather than to have a $200 million relief appropriation for our cotton producers. 
I note from the press that such a bill has been introduced. 

7. I would like to call to your attention that last year there was a strong effort 
made by a certain group to get an acreage increase. At that time we had over 
11 million bales surplus and their claim was it was uneconomical to produce 
cotton on such small acreage. This year practically the same group are asking 
for an increase in acreage on the grounds of the scarcity of good grade cotton. 
This group is composed of spinners, cotton merchants, some warehousemen, gin- 
ners, and crushers, along with the large producers from high producing areas. 

&. The group that fought so hard for the flexible-support program for so many 
years are mainly the group asking for increased acreage for 1958. Farmers 
have cooperated with the flexible-support program, even though the majority 
were against it. Now that the price has “flexed” down to 75 percent, and under 
that program prices are due to “flex’’ up this year, this same group is fighting 
now for a 60 to 90 percent program. This, though the majority of the farmers 
cannot understand how lowering their prices will help their net income. 

%. There is not sufficient time for the House and Senate to have full hearings, 
get legislation passed in both Houses, conference committee agreement, Presi- 
dent’s signature and distribution of the information to States, counties, and farms 
in time for this vear’s crop, without doing grave injustice to many, many thou- 
sands of cotton producers. 

10. Cotton producers and farmers in general are paying the highest prices in 
history for the things they buy and selling their commodities at a very low price, 
thus causing a drastic reduction in their purchasing power. This has been going 
on for several years. Certainly, one of the main causes of our present recession 
is the greatly reduced purchasing power of the farmers, and unless something is 
done to improve this situation it can drag us into a real depression. 

11. It is most important that we get a long-range cotton program passed for 
1959. Should we fail I feel certain that we would run into a shortage of quality 
cotton for 1959 and 1960. I am of the opinion that efforts to put through a pro- 
gram for 1958 at this time will definitely hurt our chances of getting a long-range 
program passed. 

12. I am firmly of the opinion should legislation be passed by the Congress 
changing the 1958 cotton program the President would veto it. The President 
would certainly be in a strong position with a veto message; that this legislation 
would place the administration in the untenable position of, first, breaking the 
contract with the farmers; second, using tax money to take cotton acreage out 
of production; third, giving producers additional acreage to grow more cotton, 
when there is a surplus of 8.6 million bales. 





THe AMERICAN CoTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., 
Washington, D.C., February 18, 1958. 
Hon. BE. C. GATHINGS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. GATHINGS: You have received recently from the National Cotton 
Council information regarding the critical shortage of good quality cotton. The 
American cotton textile industry shares with the farmers and all other segments 
of the cotton industry deep concern about this serious problem. 

Although there is, in fact, no shortage of quantity, there is a provable deficit 
of the qualities necessary to run our mills. 

Even before the ill-fated 1957 harvest, it was obvious that surplus stocks held 
by the Government contained a high percentage of unwanted grades. Not until 
the recent Government report on grades were we able to make an accurate mathe- 
matical evaluation. 

Results of our evaluation—detailed in the attached material—are startling. 
Before the 1958 crop becomes available next fall, serious shortages of quality 
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cotton will hamper our milis and prevent filling export requirements. But unless 
there is a substantial increase in 1958 acreage the 1959 situation will be aggravated 
further. It will mean that American cotton will lose additional markets, here and 
abroad, to competing materials and foreign growths. 

We regard a 1958 acreage increase as only the first step toward solving the over- 
all problem confronting the cotton economy. It is in no manner a substitute for 
a long-range program. 

The Agriculture Committees of both branches of Congress are now considering 
an acreage increase, along with a plan for insuring that the cotton will move 
freely in normal channels of trade. We strongly urge your support of this 
legislation. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. G. HARDMAN, Jr., 
President. 
C. A. CANNON, 
Chairman, Special Cotton Policy Committee. 


Ystimated Carryover of upland cotton, by grade, Aug. 1, 1958 (revised Jan. 27, 
1958, to include USDA quality report of ginnings to Jan. 15, 1958) 


{Thousands of bales} 
1957 crop 


Grade Carryover, | Ginnings | Ginnings’| Supply, | Disappear-| Carryover, 





Aug. 1, to Jan. jafterJan.| 1957-58 | ance, 1957- Aug. 1, 
1957 15, 1958 15, 1958 58 1958 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
‘ J - 
White: | 

Good Middling 47 60 107 105 2 

Strict Middling 741 830 7 1, 578 1,892 —314 

Middling- 2, 298 2, 705 37 5, 040 5, 740 | —700 

Strict Low Middling___. 2, 280 2, 304 80 4, 664 4,350 | 314 

Low Middling_- 939 767 58 1, 764 1,411 353 
Strict Good Ordinary and 

Good Ordinary 346 166 18 160 235 325 

Total white. 6, 651 6, 832 230 13, 713 13, 733 —20 

Spotted: 

Strict Middling up--- 622 251 16 889 248 | 641 

Middling- 1, 677 922 56 2, 655 123 | 2, 532 

Strict Low Middling-.-..-. 1,215 1, 408 69 2, 692 S4 2, 608 
Total spotted Strict Low 

Midling up---- , 3, 514 2, 581 141 6, 236 455 5, 781 

Other colored 993 1,148 68 2, 209 —188 2, 397 

Total. 11,158! 10,561 439 | 22,158 14, 000 | 8, 158 


Note.—The figure 22,158,000 (bottom, col. 4) represents the number of bales 
of cotton which make up the total 1957-58 supply available to United States 
mills and exporters. This supply consists of the carryover as of August 1, 1957, 
added to the actual ginnings as of January 15, 1958, and the estimated ginnings 
after that date. 

If the cotton ginned after January 15, falls into the different grades in the 
same proportion as did the post-November ginnings of the 1956 crop, the 1957-58 
supply will consist of 13,713,000 bales of white cotton, 6,236,000 bales of spotted 
cotton and 2,209,000 bales of other colored cotton. 

The 1957-58 disappearance (col. 5) is based on the previous year’s disappear- 
ance, as reported by the USDA, reduced proportionately to 14 million bales. 

Likewise, if the off-take of cotton as to grade this year is in the same propor- 
tions as it was last year there will be a disappearance of 13,733,000 bales of white 
cotton and 455,000 bales of spotted cotton and a negative disappearance or addi- 
tion to carryover of 188,000 bales of other colored cotton which is presumed to 
reflect the reclassing of USDA stocks sold during 1956-57 for delivery last 
August. 

It should be noted that the estimated disappearance of strict middling and 
middling grades of white cotton exceeds the estimated supply for these grades. 
Consequently, there will be an estimated 20,000 bale deficit in white cotton as of 
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August 1, 1958—a good 3 or 4 months before the 1958 crop will be available to the 
mills. 

In other words, United States mills and exporters face the prospect of coping 
with a carryover of cotton unsuitable for markets demanding good quality cotton 
textile products. 

Sources : 

(1) USDA. 

(2) USDA. 

(3) Estimated in same proportion as ginnings of 1956 crop after November 
30, 1956, per USDA. 

(4) Sum of (1), (2), and (3). 

(5) Based on 1956-57 disappearance, per USDA, reduced proportionately 
to 14 million bales. (Nore.—The negative disappearance of “other col- 
ored,” as reported by USDA, is presumed to reflect the reclassing of USDA 
stocks sold during 1956-57 under program NO-C-9 for delivery August 15, 
1957. 

(6) (4) minus (5). 


PLANTERS GIN Co., 
Moundville, Ala., December 11, 1957. 
Re “My idea of what is going on in the cotton business.” 
Hon. A. I. SELDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: Judging from the many articles on how to solve the cotton problem, 
it appears the greatest concern is what is going to hurt the buyers and shippers, 
not so much what will hurt the farmers and spinners. 

They continue to squawk for more acreage which would be more bales to handle 
and more commissions for the buyers and shippers. Then they tell you the farm- 
ers could have somewhat added to his freedom by producing more cotton at a 
much cheaper price with higher machine, labor, and fertilizer cost. 

My opinion is the producer and manufacturer are the ones being kicked around. 
In view of this I would like to offer the following: 


RESOLUTIONS AS A PROBABLE SOLUTION TO THE COTTON PROBLEM FOR THE YEARS 
1958 AND 1959 


1. Take all cotton out of the soil bank. Set allotted cotton acreage at 17% 
million acres. Leave support price at 90 percent of parity. 

2. Pay American mills 3 cents per pound subsidy on 10 million bales. 

3. Allow Secretary of Agriculture to sell on the foreign market. 

4. Set aside 31% million bales of surplus off market for 2 years, beginning July 
31, 1958, to July 31, 1960. 

5. Million bales at not more than 6 cents below average price 10 designated 
spot markets. 

I believe the above program would be workable. Certainly it would eliminate 
some of the guessing in the cotton trade and help take politics out of the cotton 
business. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. CHANDLER. 


LiTTLe Rock, ARK., January 29, 1958. 
Hon. Brooks Hays, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Following telegram sent to Hon. Ezra Taft Benson today. 

“Due to the critical shortage of the more desirable qualities of American 
cotton, members of the Little Rock Cotton Exchange strongly urge that you do 
everything possible to get increased cotton acreage allotments for Arkansas 
for 1958. 

“We remind you that preparations for planting are being made now.” 


LittLE Rock Corron ExcHANGE, 
JAMES R. Osporne, President. 
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LitTLe Rock, ArK., January 29, 1958. 
Hon. Brooks Hays, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have today wired Secretary of Agriculture that to relieve acute shortage of 
better qualities of United States cotton sufficient for requirements of domestic 
and foreign-mill consumers next season. 

Members of the Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Trade Association respectfully 
solicit his support for increased cotton-acreage allotments for 1958. 

We ask for your support. 

ARKANSAS-MISSOURI CoTTON TRADE ASSOCIATION, 
J. B. Massey, President. 


CLEVELAND, Miss., February 8, 1958. 
Hon. Harorp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


We favor farmers’ option bill but do not favor 30-percent increase in cotton 
acreage in 1958. 
We think 10-percent increase would be more in line with what we need. 


BoLivarR CouNTy FARM BUREAU, INC., 
T. M. Boscuert, Chairman, Cotton Committee. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., February 8, 1958. 
Hon. Haroip CooLey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Being a cotton farmer and greatly impressed with proposals to increase cotton 
acreage by Congressman Paul Jones of Missouri, understand these proposals 
are now before your Agricultural Committee and believing in some individual 
freedom being passed on to the farmers feel his suggestion of 25-percent increase 
in acreage without any parity guaranty is nearest proposal to what cotton 
farmers in this area really need. 

Sincerely hope you can work for passage of this bill. 

A. E. Botton. 


CorsIcaNa, TEex., February 22, 1958. 
Congressman HaAro.p D. CooLey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Senator Eastland’s Senate bill 3228, and Congressman Kilgore’s H. R. 10580 
must be passed. 

Worldwide consumers will need the cotton, and we cotton farmers who are 
now allotted less than 40 percent of a normal crop are hard pressed for income 
from the additional acreage and who can deny that a splendid precedent would 
be set by these bills in giving the farmer more acreage in return for lower sup- 
ports. 

They might even be forerunners of a two-price system, which the farmer 
needs to regain his share of the world markets and which he must have to 
survive in our artificial domestic economy. 

Please do not cast these bills aside merely because they are contrary to the 
soil bank. True cotton farmers have never favored the soil bank and have never 
accepted any of the pork out of that barrel. 

Further, if we are not allowed to grow this needed high-quality cotton, some 
foreign country will, probably costing us the business forever and causing new 
agricultural ills for the taxpayers to try to cure. 


JOE and JAMES ForTSON. 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1958 


Hovsr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CorroNn 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 11 a. m., Hon. E. C. Gathings (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gathings, Poage, Hagen, and Teague of 
California. 

Also present: Representatives Jones, Thompson, and McIntire. 

Mabel C. Downey, clerk. 

Mr. Garuines. This meeting was called at the suggestion of Mr. 
Poage, of Texas, and I would ‘like to ask Mr. P oage to make a pre- 
liminary statement. 

Mr. Poacr. We have with us the manager and some of the members 
of the board of the Texas prison system and their attorney. They 
want to present to us a problem of administration of the cotton al- 
lotment laws that has taken on rather serious proportions in our 
State. 

Our Texas prison system, like the prison system in a good many 
States, is primarily an agricultural system, and the larger portion, 
I am sure, of the prisoners work on the State- owned farms. 

Of course, cotton is the major product of those State-owned farms. 
We do produce vegetables and food of various kinds for our State- 
supported population, but the parece that we sell is cotton. 

n a number of counties where the prison system is the largest 
landowner, by far, the prison system has been the major contributor 
to cotton history over all of the years. The system has consistently 
produced more cotton than anybody else in the county. 

These gentlemen will give you the details of the facts which are, 
roughly, that they have ‘felt that from year to year that certain of 
these committees have reduced the State’s allotment out of all pro- 
portion to the acres which were alloted to individuals. I have under- 
stood that in some cases some of the committeemen may have increased 
their individual allotments. But the gentlemen who are here with 
us can give you the details on that. 

It is to present that matter and to ask the Department—and the 
Department is here represented—to go into the matter to see if there 
is any relief that can be given or if there is any way whereby we can 
secure more equitable administration of the law that they have come. 

I would like to introduce as the head of this group Mr. H. H. Cof- 
field, of Rockdale, Texas, one of my friends and constituents who 
represents the prison board here today. 
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Mr. Ellis, who is the manager of the prison system; and Mr. Davis, 
I believe, is the attorney of the prison system. And Mr. Frierson, 
assistant director of the Texas Departmnet of Corrections, is here 
also. 

We have representatives of the Department of Agriculture here, 
too. 

I presume that it would probably be in order to let Mr. Ellis give 
us a Statement. 

Would you care to, Mr. Ellis? 


STATEMENT OF 0. B. ELLIS, DIRECTOR OF TEXAS DEPARTMENT 
OF CORRECTIONS, HUNTSVILLE, TEX.; ACCOMPANIED BY JOE 
DAVIS, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL OF TEXAS, OF AUSTIN, 
TEX.; BYRON W. FRIERSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF TEXAS 
DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS, OF SEEGARLAND, TEX.; AND 
H. H. COFFIELD, CHAIRMAN, TEXAS BOARD OF CORRECTIONS, OF 
ROCKDALE, TEX. 


Mr. Exits. My name is O. B. Ellis, director of the department of 
corrections. 

Mr. Gatuines. We are glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Extis. We appreciate the time. I would like to summarize 
this thing more or less and let Mr. Davis, who is the assistant attor- 
ney general, give you more of the detailed facts. 

In Texas we have the sixth lar gest prison population in the country. 
We have 10,200 prisoners. As Mr. p *oage said, we are primarily an 
agricultural operation. The prison owns and “operates 74,000 acres 
of land in 6 different counties. We have been dealt with fairly in 
five of these counties. We think that we have been treated unfairly 
in Brazoria County; not only this year, but since controls went into 
effect in 1954. 

In 1954 we had 48 percent of all of the cropland in the county which 
was used as a basis for establishing acres. 

Since 1954 through this year 1958, Brazoria County farmers’ acre- 
age has been cut 2,278 acres. The prison farms in the county during 
that period of time has been cut 1,972 acres, or all of the acreage cut 
has been passed on to the prison farms except 306 acres. 

In the beginning, gentlemen, we had 48 percent of the acreage. To- 
day we have 29 percent of the acreage. 

Mr. Garuines. Would you us at that point just what the allotment 
for the prison farm was in that county in 1954? 

Mr. Davis. I am assistant attorney general, State of Texas. 

In 1953, which was the year prior to the beginning of controls, I 
understand it, the prison system had in Brazoria County 8,672.2 acres 
planted to cotton. In 1954, we were cut to 5,504.1 acres. 

May I inject right there ‘just for the moment that we furnished 48 
percent of the acreage used ¢ 

Mr. Garuines. In that county? 

Mr. Davis. And had we gotten our 48 percent in 1954, we would 
have had 1,280 acres more than the 5,504 acres that we got. In other 
words, the original cut was 1,280 acres out of 8,617. Do you get the 
point? Do you want me to give you other years now? 

Mr, Garutnes. It would be helpful. What about 1955? 
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Mr. Davis. 1955, we were cut to 4,147.2 acres; in 1956, we were cut 
to 3,908.7 acres; 1957 there was an increase in the county, and we got 
3,996.2 acres; in 1958 we were again cut to 3,531.2 acres. 

Now Mr. Ellis can go ahead. 

Mr. Ex.is. Mr. Chairman, this has meant to the prisons of Texas 
in dollars and cents from 1954 projected through 1958, based on actual 
yield and prices received, 1954 through 1958, we have lost $2,661,000 
in revenue as compared with what we would have made had we been 
treated like every other farmer in the county. 

Mr. Garuincs. How much of the expense of operation of the State 
penitentiary in Texas is derived from cotton farming, from the 
sales from the farms? 

Mr. Exits. For the operating budget other than salary, there are 
four sources of revenue. One is the State appropriation which is 
approximately one-fourth; one is industry which is another fourth; 
and the other, to answer your question, is one-half of our operating 
budget comes from agricultural income. 

Mr. Davis. Mainly cotton. 

Mr. Exxis. The principal source is cotton. 

Mr. Garuines. One-half is cotton? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. 

Mr. THompson. Will you indulge me? I am not a member of the 
subcommittee, but this is one of my counties and I am vitally interested 
in it. 

Do you happen to have the figures for 1949 and 1950? 

Mr. Davis. I believe I can go back. I will see how far I can go 
back for you. Just goahead and I will get that for you. 

Mr. Tuompson. I am trying to find out if we have anything that 
could be used as an average operation. I do not know what. that 
would be. 

Mr. Poace. That 1,900 figure, that was since 1954? 

Mr. THompson. 1953 I have as 8,217, is that right? 

Mr. Davis. 8,617. 

Mr. Exxis. That would be right. 

Mr. THomeson. All right. 

Mr. Exxis. We do not have it farther back than 1951. 

Mr. Davis. We have it for 1951. 

Mr. TuHompson. What is that? 

Mr. Davis. 1952 was 7,850 acres; 1951, was 6,643 acres. Unless I 
am badly mistaken, there was some character of control in 1951 and 
1952. I may be mistaken about this. And it was released in 1953 
and we increased our acreage when it was released. I think that is 
correct. Is that right? 

Mr. Frierson. No, not exactly. 

Mr. Poace. The Secretary of Agriculture simply made a request 
in 1953 to grow more cotton—that was all. 

Mr. Davis. Maybe that is what it was. I was not entirely familiar 
with that. 

Mr. Frierson. I have it. 

Mr. Eris. The straw that broke the camel’s back so far as we are 
concerned happened this year when Brazoria County received a cut 
of 180 acres for the entire county, including the prison. And they 
cut us 465 acres. The whole county got a cut of 180 acres and they 
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took 465 acres from us and distributed it among the farmers of the 
county. We knew nothing about this until we received our allot- 
ment, which is final. 

We went through the channels of appeals, to the county committee, 
Then last Friday we appeared before the State committee pleading our 
case. 

There is one other thing in this thing. 

Mr. Poacs. Did the county committee give you any reason ¢ 

Mr. Extis. They said it was used for just hardship cases, but Mr. 
Davis will give you figures later to show that the little fellow got a 
very small percentage of this acreage and the acreage went to the 
larger operators in the county. 

That has nothing to do with this except it is a part of an overall 
picture and I think that you gentlemen should know what the facts 
are, 

In 1954, the prison farms averaged 1.52 hundred bales per acre. 

The private farmer, or all of the farmers, excluding the prison 
farm in this county, averaged 0.76 of a bale per acre. Or the prison 
farms made a little more than twice as much per acre as the average 
of all of the farmers in the county. 

We get a notice which is a form, a routine from the local office in 
the county and they say that they will pay us $64 per acre if we put 
this in the soil bank, but they are paying the private farmer in the 
county an average of $83.06, although we may make twice as much 
cotton per acre as they do. 

This is an interesting thing to pursue. Here is where the hurt 
comes. The acreage they have taken from us through the years 
represents almost just a little bit more than the acreage that has gone 
into the soil bank. All of the money was used and they are still await- 
ing to get into the soil bank. If we had farmed this land in cotton 
we would have received a gross of little less than 300 per acre, and 
gross to us is practically the same thing as net, because we have the 
labor , we have got the seeds and have to take care of them, anyway. 

So what I am saying now is that if we had farmed this land, instead 
of giving it to the ‘private farmer who put in into the soil bank, there 
would have come into Texas $200 an acre more cash money than there 
will come in. And the taxpayers will have to dig down into their 
pockets and make up this money in order for us to eat and sleep in 
the prisons unless you gentlemen can give us some relief. 

Mr. Garurnes. Let me ask you this, do you not have some trouble 
from the local people who are interested in the small farmers who 
reside there and who trade with the local merchants Where do you 
buy your suppiles that are used in that county ¢ 

Mr. Exuis. That is a good question—all of the supplies are bought 
through the central purchasing agent in Austin, Tex. But we have 
A payroll of employees in the county which—I do not know whether 
this is true or not—but would come very near representing in dollars 
ae cents to the merchants what this land would bring, or comparable 


land is bringing, and I do not think that the business people of 


Brazeria County feel that way about it, sir. 

And remember this now, we operate in 8 counties and this has only 
happened in 1 county. 

Mr. Hagen. Have you talked to the Department at all ? 

Mr. Exits. No. 
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Mr. Hacer. Was it indicated to you that they were acting illegally ? 

I do not think you will get acreage added to the national acreage. 1 
think the nena lies with the local people. 

Mr. Exuis. I do not know, but I was told that our next step is in 
the Federal courts, according to the procedure that is prescribed by 
law. But I was told if this review committee had ruled in our favor, 
although the acreage had gone, somebody would have to pull it out 
of thin air. 

Mr. Hagen. You have exhausted your administrative remedies at 
the State level ? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you have a further appeal to the Secret uy ¢ 

Mr. Extis. To the courts, the Federal court. 

Mr. Hacen. Isn’t there some method of appeal to the Seere Lary of 
Agriculture / 

Mr. Evuis. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Poace. That is in effect what we are doing now? 

Mr. Hacen. Yes. It looks to me offhand that somebody acted 
illegally. 

Mr. Troseson. IL think that you can go to the Se retary. This is 
not unlike the old Cotton Belt Association. 

lego Poace. Anybody can go to the Secretary. The Secretary will 

most anybody in the United States. 

hs, Hacen. I mean an established method of appeal. 

Mr. THompson. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Davis. I think I am correct in this—may I interject—under 
the regulations, our only re medy is to go into the Federal courts after 
we have been before the review committee. When the review com- 
mittee turned us down we have got 15 days to file a bill of equity in 
the Federal courts. And that is our next step. That 15 days has not 
anywhere near expired. 

Mr. Exits. Before we could go through that procedure, even though 
we got a favorable opinion it would be too late to plant the cotton 
crop in 1958. 

Mr. Davis. Would you care to know anything about how this was 
done or just what was done / 

Mr. Garuines. Let us do that. Here is what I understand, there 
was 465 acres cut of the prison farms in that county and the whole 
county cut was 180 acres, is that right ? 

Mr. Exuts. That is right. 

Mr. Garutnes. Who got this acreage 4 

Mr. Davis. That is what I wanted to know if you wanted to know. 
May I proceed with this? 

Mr. Garuinas. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. The first thing I want to say is this, that in this period 
from 1954, up to 1958, not counting the original cut of 1,280 acres 
that we got but just 1955, from there on, the county acreage has been 
cut 2.278 acres. We have been cut 1,972.9, or we have borne all of 
the county loss except 305.1 acres, or we have borne 86.6 percent of 
the entire county loss for the years 1955 to 1958. 

You gentlemen may be familiar with how this can be done. I mean 
within at least the guise of being within the regulations. I can show 
you and go over it in a few minutes with you and then show you what 
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they did do with it. If you are familiar with the other I won’t bother 
you with that part at all. 

First, they take the county allotment that is passed on down by 
the Federal, down to the State, down to the county level. They are 
authorized by law to take up to 15 percent of the county allotment 
and put that into what they call the county reserve. 

Most of the counties in the cotton area long since used up—I won’t 
say “used,” but have corrected all of their hardship and inequity 
cases, and are now taking only maybe 1, 2, or 3 percent out of the 
county allotment, and putting it into the reserve. 

But this county took 9 percent of the county allotment and put it 
over into the county reserve. That is the way they get this fund. 
In other words, then they factor out the remainder of the cotton acre- 
age to everybody so they give us our exact factored acreage—no more, 
no less. 

And then they take that which they have taken away from us over 
here in the county reserves and add to that the State reserves to cor- 
rect hardship and equities, and they parcel that out amongst them- 
selves. That is the way by broad interpretation, if you w rant to be 
charitable of the words, hardship or inequity, they parcel this cotton 
out. 

Here is what they actually did. When they got through they had 
1,083 acres in this county reserve. 

Mr. Garuines. How much of that was derived from the county 
itself and how much from the State ? 

Mr. Davis. All right, first I want to say that when they took this 
9 percent out there were certain portions of that they had to use for 
the farms that did not have 4 acres planted to cotton during the base 
years. These used a little of that for that. And ended up ‘then with 
924.2 acres in the county reserves that was eligible for hardship and 
inequity cases. 

Then they used 159.2 acres that came out of the State reserve for the 
same purpose, you understand. They took 24.2 acres of that 1,083 
acres and parceled it out to the farms having less than 4 acres planted 
to cotton, because they had to give them the highest acreage they had 
planted, which left them 1,059. 4 acres to use for “hardship and inequity 
cases, 

Now, then, of that acreage the farms of 15 acres or less which con- 
stitute 68.44 percent of the farms of the county got 13 percent, or 141.1 
acres of cotton. 

The 3 largest farms in the county, individually owned, other than 
the prison-system farms, which constituted 18.38 percent of the farms, 
got 601.89 acres or 56.9 percent. The 4 farms in the county, individ- 
ually owned, that had the highest acreage allotment, the first one of 
those got 17. 99 percent increase of his fac stored allotment, added to his 
factored allotment or his total allotment. The next 2 got 18 percent, 
and 18.04 percent. The fourth one got 17.99 percent. 

While the county had a 1.5-percent cut, the Department took a 11.6- 
percent cut, but the fourth other largest farms got substantially 18- 
percent increase. 

Mr. Hacen. Were any of those members of the A. S. C. committee ? 

Mr. Davis. We have all of the records here, sir. I don’t believe any 
of those four farms were members of the committee. We didn’t point 
fingers and names down there, because we were down there, but I 
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think this is the correct statement, that every county committeeman— 
that is every ex-county committeeman, every precinct committeeman 
and every ex-precinct committeeman had cotton acreage increase. We 
have the records here. You understand we had considerable difli- 
culty getting into the records of this ASC office. They told us—the 
administrator—not the State administrator, but the executive admin- 
istrator at College Station not to let us get into the records. Finally, 
they did give us—what did they call it—the listing sheets, and they 
were surprised at the amount of information we could get from the 
listing sheets. And I thought at first we would have to go to court to 
even see those. 

This thing is rotten. And I do not know what can be done. But, 
certainly, this situation ought not to exist. I know it was not the 
intention of Congress that it should exist. 

One of the executive officials, not the State administrator, in the 
Department of Agriculture office at College Station made this state- 
ment to me, that he knew what the committee was doing, that he 
approved it, and that it was within the letter and the spirit of the law. 
That since they had approved it, he felt honorbound to fight it all the 
way to try to sustain it. 

Mr. Garuines. Did the review committee turn it down ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. But a member of the review committee 
privately said this, he felt like that we had been unfairly treated, 
but that he thought it was a matter that the court ought to pass on 
rather than the review committee. That was his explanation. 

Mr. THomrson, Did they give you any excuse for taking these 
steps ¢ 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; they just smiled. 

Mr. Tuompson. They just smiled ? 

Mr. Davis. That is what they did. 

Mr. Gatrurnes. I wonder if you would not give us some information 
with respect to the percent of Texas allotment that is held at the State 
level by the State committee, just how much for hardship? 

Mr. Davis. All right, sir, 

Mr. Gatuines. And how much for trends and how much for the 
other purposes of the law. 

Mr. Davis. I do not believe I have all of those figures. The only 
thing that I can tell you is what a member, an employee in the office 
at College Station, told me. 

Mr. Garutnes. I wonder if you could furnish that, Mr. Rhodes? 
Do you have that information? That is for Texas. I wonder if you 
could give us that information at this point ? 

Mr. Ruopes. If I understood your question there might be an 
awful lot of statistics. 

Mr. Gatruines. What percent was held back in Texas for hardship 
and for small farms and for trends? 

Mr. Ruopes. Are you talking about 1958 ? 

Mr. Garuines. Right now, the present. 

That is not an awful lot of statistics. 

Mr. Ruopes. Inequities and hardship is the highest item, which is 
298,625.2 acres. 

Mr, Garuines. What is that percent ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I do not have it in percent at all. They withheld 
151,216 acres for small farms. 
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Mr. Garuines. Let us get the first figure—what is that ? 

Mr. Ruoprs. 298,625.2. 

Mr. Garurnes. That is hardship and inequities? 

Mr. Ruoprs, Hardship and inequities. For small farms, they with- 
held 151,216 acres. Then for minimum farm allotments there was 
13.517 acres. For abnormal conditions, was 2,657 acres. That is the 
breakdown. 

Mr. Poacr. How much is that total? 

Mr. Ruopers. The total State allotment is about 7,461,164 acres. 

Mr. Poacr. How much is the total of these ? 

Mr. Ruopes, I haven’t added them up. But T will. 

Mr. Davis. May I make that statement? This might help you 
some on that. Iam sure you already understand it and maybe I thee 
not to say it. That acreage he is referring to, most of it, was passed 
down to the various counties for these respective purposes 

Brazoria County got 924.2 acres out of county allotment for the 
county reserves. They received 246 acres from the State reserve, for 
little farms, and 159.4 acres for the adjustment of hardships and 
inequities. 

And may I say here, that if hardships and inequities means what I 
think it means, the 159.4 acres that they got from the State reserve 
would have been ample to adjust the actu: il hardships and inequities, 
but they took this position, if this man didn’t have all of the cotton he 
wanted that was a hardship, because here is what they did. Of the 
397 farms of the county that might be considered as above 15 acres, 
they classified 94.75 percent of those farms as hardship and inequity 

Cases 

There were 419 farms in the county—I got the statement mixed up 
that had cotton allotments above 4 acres. There were 88 that had less 
than 4 acres. These 419 farms were the ones that were eligible for 
this hardship and inequity cotton. Three hundred and ninety-seven 
of those got all of that hardship cotton, or 94.75 percent. 

So they classified everybody but the Texas Department of Correc- 
tions, and 18 other farms as hardships. 

There were 7 farms in the county that got exactly their factored 
acreage, and 4 of those farms were prison farms—3 of them were 
privately owned farms. There were 22 farms in the county that got 
less than their factored acres. Why, I do not know. I mean 15 
farms that got less. So that there were only 22 farms in the county, 
including us, out of the 419 that were eligible to receive hardship 
cotton that were classified as nonhardship cases. 

The State man told me, the administrative agent-—I don’t know if 
that is his title, but on the administrative level, that the State com- 
mittee had about 2,500 acres of cotton that they had not passed down; 
in other words, they held that in reserve originally, but. on Friday 
when we were there he told me that all of that cotton had been passed 
on down with the exception, I believe he said, of 175 acres. In other 
words, the State committee only has 175 acres unappropriated left. 
And he said that they could not pass that down to one county or any 
county because that would be necessary to correct errors in calculation, 
additions and subtractions over the whole State of Texas which is not 
unreasonable to suppose. 

Mr. Garuines. You were just a little bit late in asking for those 
additional acres ? 
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Mr. Davis. I am glad you mentioned that. We were not. The way 
this is set up, you do not know what you allotment is going to be until 
all of the cotton has been distributed. They first factor and determine 
your factor allotment. Then the precinct and the county committee- 
men get together and they parcel out the remaining acreage and get 
the final allotment and send out the notices. And that is the first in- 
formation that you have as to what your allotment will be. In 
other words, they reduce before they tell you, what they are going to 
give you. 

And another thing, the only chance that we would have to get any 
correction would be that these administrative officials who say what 
was going on and knew what was going on—as a matter of fact, one 
of them called to College Station to find out whether he should ap- 
prove this thing or not. They said “Yes, we know it. Go ahead and 
approve it.” 

Had he known before it was approved what was happening we 
might have gotten some relief. But there is no way for us to find out. 

Mr. Gartuines, I think that the committee has a pretty good idea 
of the point. I wonder if we could have the representatives of the 
Department come forward now. 

Mr. Davis. If the committee wants it we have a full transcript of 
the proceedings before the review committee, the statement of the 
facts, all of the exhibits, if you want them. 

Mr. Garuinas. Maybe it ought to be filed for the benefit of the 
committee. 

Mr. Davis. I say I do not know whether you want it. I have one 
that you may have. 

Mr. Gatuines. We would like to have a copy, if you have an extra 
copy, if you would file it, not to incorporate it into the record but 
just to have it available. 

Mr. Davis. That is what I had in mind; yes, sir. Here it is. 

(The document will be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. Garuines. I would just like to ask what can be done in a situa- 
tion of this kind. Has a case of this kind ever arisen so far as you 
know ? 


STATEMENT OF WALTER BERGER, ADMINISTRATOR, CSS: AC- 
COMPANIED BY F. M. RHODES, DIRECTOR, COTTON DIVISION; 
RICHARD BRIDGFORTH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
CSS; AND CHARLES COX, ASSISTANT TO DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
CSS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Bercer. I think we could say that we have this problem come 
7 from time to time. That is true. There is no doubt about it at 
all. But we feel that in this particular case we must back up our 
county committee who is elected by the farmers in their county and 
who made the decisions, and then the State committee has reviewed 
it, and the appeals committee has turned it down. We feel that we 
must back up the county committee. 

Mr. Poagr. May I ask you a question? You say that “We feel in 
this particular case that we must back up our committee.” And you 
named them all. 
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Is there ever a case when you feel that you are not required to back 
up your committee ¢ 

Mr. Berar. We always back them up to the fullest extent unless 
we find that they have done something absolutely illegal. 

Mr. Poacr. Regardless of whether it is right or wrong, you back 
them up? 

Mr. Bercer. As long as they operate within the law. 

Mr. Poagr. Within the law ? 

Mr. Bercer. Within the law and within the directions that we 
have given them. 

Mr. Poage. Did you give them these directions ? 

Mr. Bercer. Sure we did. 

Mr. Poace. You did? 

Mr. Bercer. That plus what was written in the law. 

Mr. Poace. In other words, you reecommended—— 

Mr. Bercer. Congress set the-——— 

Mr. Poage. Let us get this thing straight as to what these direc- 
tives are that you gave them. Did you recommend to them that they 
take 465 acres out of the State prison system when they had only a 
county cut of 180 acres? 

Mr. Berger. No, we did not recommend that. 

Mr. Poace. Do you think that is a fair procedure / 

Mr. Bercer. I would say that the judgment of those men is that they 
think it is fair. 

Mr. Poaae. I didn’t ask you their judgment. I asked, Do you think 
that isa fair procedure? 

Mr. Bercer. I would say I would think it would be. 

Mr. Poacre. Then do you think that was a fair procedure to 
increase the allotments of the second, third, fourth, and fifth largest 
farms in Brazeria County, by an average of more than 18 percent, and 
at the same time to cut the allotment of the lar gest farm in Brazoria 
County by more than 11 percent ? 

Mr. Bercer. I would like to refer that to Mr. Bridgforth, who is 
Assistant Deputy Administrator, who handles the State and county 
committee system. Would you like to answer that one? 

Mr. BriperortH. We have laws, and we have the Secretary’s regu- 
lations, which are guides to the committees to keep them within the 
legislation that we have. 

Now, our laws provide that a county committee may keep as much 
as 15 percent of the county allotment. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Bridgforth, the time is running awfully fast. 

Mr. Briwerorrn. But I wanted —— 

Mr. Poage. I it ask you anything in the world about what the 
law Beet I didn’t charge that the committee had violated the 
law. I donot think anybody has charged that. 

I asked, however, and I ask it because Mr. Berger said you approved 
this, that the Department approved it, and intimated it did because it 
was legal—and we are not charging that it is not legal—but I asked 
you if you thought that was morally right. I asked if he thought that 
was a proper procedure, and I asked you the same question, not 
whether it was legal procedure or not. We will accept it as legal. 

Mr. Brinerorru. My position on that would be just this: We are in 
no position at the Washington level to know the circumstances that 
prevail in this particular county ‘ 
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Mr. Poage. Does not that then come to the proposition that you 
never—that you never-—— 

Mr. Briperortu. Never what ? 

Mr. Poace. That you will never take exception to the decision of a 
county committee ? 

Mr. BringrortH. Congressman, we have dismissed county commit- 
teeman after county committeeman for not following the regulations 
and instructions. 

Mr. Poace. Let me make it plainer. Does it not follow that you will 
never disapprove the action of a county committee unless it was proven 
that it isin direct violation of the law ? 

Mr. BrivncrorrH. The law or the regulations ? 

Mr. Poage. Yes, the law or the regulations. 

Mr. Briperortu. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. That you exercise no discretion / 

Mr. Brincrortu. We exercise no discretion when it comes to judg- 
ment of county local affairs for which these committeemen were elected 
by their farmers to represent them in carrying out these farm pro- 
grams. We feel—— 

Mr. Poace. Although, they say they did this to relieve inequities, 
you will not pass upon the truth of that claim? You will accept as 
an “inequity” any situation the committee lists as such / 

Mr. Briverorru. We are not in a position to do so. Now that, 
s1P—— 

Mr. Poace. Under these circumstances, I do not know where we 
can get a review of this. Obviously, the State committee took exactly 
the same position you are taking. 

Mr. Briperorru. No, sir. 

Mr. Poage, Didn't they ? 

Mr. Briverorrn. Let me make this clear. First, these gentlemen 
went to the review committee. 

Mr. Poagr. No, they first went to the Brazoria County committee. 

Mr. Briverorrn. All right then. After they were turned down 
there 

Mr. Poaae. Yes. 

Mr. BrincrorrH. They went to the review committee. 

Mr. Poaar. Yes. 

Mr. Brivcrorrn. The review committee found that the county com- 
mittee was acting within the law and within the instructions that 
they had. 

Mr. Poage. That is right. 

Mr. BrivncrortH. The State committee would be in the same posi- 
tion as we are in Washington. You would not want us from Wash- 
ington—— 

Mr. Poace. Exactly the point I was making—exactly what I asked 
you, if the State committee didn’t take exactly the same point of view 
that you are taking. 

Mr. Briwcrorru. No, sir. They took the position that they were 
acting within the laws and instructions and the gentleman from Texas 
said there was no question in his mind that they were not acting 
within the law. 

Mr. Poage. Didn't I just get through telling you that I was making 
no charge whatever about viol: ating the law—that I was making no 
charge that they were acting illegally, but I was asking you about 
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the morals of this thing. Of course, all we can get here is the clear 
statement and let us have it clear that the Department isn’t inter- 
ested in the morals of it. 

Mr. Briverortu. No, sir; that is not correct. I cannot agree with 
you there. 

Mr. Poagr. You can’t ? 

Mr. BriwnerortH. But—— 

Mr. Poacr. Under what circumstances can you conceive when you 
would be interested in the morals ? 

Mr. BriverorrH. Well, I can name you a whole lot of circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Poacr. Let us hear them. 

Mr. Brinerorrn. Well, Congressman, you know as well as I when 
you have morals that involve something about a person that we can 
prove. What proof have we that there is any morals involved in this 
thing so long as the people stayed within the regulations and the 
law. 

Mr. Poace. Wait a minute—stayed within the regulations and the 
law is not the point. Nobody is charging that they did not stay 
within the letter of the law. But we are - complaining about this: 
that there was a cut of 180 acres ordered for Brazoria County for 
1958. You do not contend that that is not true, do you / 

Mr. Briverorrn. I haven’t verified the figures or questioned the 
figures. 

Mr. Poagr. You do not know whether it is true or not / 

Mr. Bripcrorti. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. You don’t care / 

Mr. Briwwerorru. I do care. I do know that this committee for 
1958——— 

Mr. Poace. Answer me this, Is it true or is it not that the Depart- 
ment at Washington ordered a cut through the State office—ordered 
a cut of 180 acres in Brazoria County in 1958? Is that or is that not 
true / 

Mr. Ruopes. It is not true that the Washington office ordered it at 
all. 

Mr. Poace. I said through the State office in the regular procedure. 

Mr. Ruopes. Not true. 

Mr. Poaer. It is not true then. All right. Of course, you are just 
trying to leave this record in shape to mislead ever vbody. Of course, 
it is not true that the Washington office did this itself—you did not 
send down an order doing that, but under your regulations there was 
a cut of 180 acres in Brazoria County—and it was legally arrived. 

Mr. Briperortu. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. 180 acres. Why the cut of 1807 

Mr. Briperortn. I am not—I don’t know. 

Mr. Poacr. You do not know whether there was any cut at all4 

Mr. Brivnerorrn. Mr. Rhodes has the figures. 

Mr. THompson. Will you yield to me, so that we can get through 
with this and go to lunch? Will you concede that the 180 acres may 
possibly have been the right figure? So we can go on with another 
figure, let us accept that. 

Mr. Rropes. I can give you the figures, if you would like to have 
them. 
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Mr. Poace. If you have any figures, give them to these people. 
That is just what we want to hear. 

Mr. Ruopes. The county allotment for 1958 was 1,856 acres, and 
the year before it was 2,036.5 acres. I can subtract those and get 
the difference between the 1957 and 1958. 

Mr. Tompson. What is it? 

Mr. Ruopss. I haven’t done the subtraction, but I will be glad to do 
it for you. 

Mr. Davis. May I state this to you? I think that you will find— 
Mr. Poage, may I state this 

Mr. Poace. Let him figure that out. Give us the figures. 

Mr. Ruopes. 180.5 acres; less in 1958 than there was in 1957. 

Mr. Poace. Well, that is substantially what he said. That is what 
we have been trying to get an agreement on all along. Then how 
much was that cut from the prison system in that county ¢ 

Mr. Ruopves. We have about 900,000 farms that grow cotton in the 
United States. We do not keep individual farm records in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Poacr. That is right. Of course your answer is technically 
correct—just like the action in Brazoria County was technically with- 
in the law, but it is not responsive to my question. 

Mr. Ruopes. The only way we could supply that information would 
be to send out to Brazoria County and get it. 

Mr. Poage. These gentlemen said there was 465 acres taken from 
the prison system. Do you think that is right or wrong / 

Mr. Ruoprs. I have no knowledge on that whatever. 

Mr. Poacr. You haven’t the slightest idea they are telling the 
truth or lying? 

Mr. Ruopes. I have no knowledge as to what the allotment for the 
prison farms was. 

Mr. Poage. You haven’t any idea who is telling the truth here? 

Mr. Ruopes. No; I have no knowledge at all about this. 

Mr. Poacr. None in the world, but you think probably they lied ¢ 

Mr. Ruopes. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Brercrr. No. 

Mr. Poage. But you intimated it? 

Mr. Ruopes. No; I did not intimate it. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes: you did because the normal thing would be to 
accept the statement if you did not at least want to cast doubt on 
its truthfulness. 

Mr. Ruopes. I did not intimate it. 

Mr. Poage. When I do not think a man is telling the truth, I think 
he is lying. 

Mr. Ruopes. I didn’t 

Mr. Poace. What do you think about it ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I didn’t say I didn’t think he was telling the truth. 
You made all of those statements. 

Mr. Poace. But you made it quite plain that you do not think he 
is telling the truth. 

Mr. Hagen. He has no knowledge of what they have done there. 

Mr. Poace. It seems to me that, really, what we have got here is a 
clear case. The Department says they are supporting what has 
been done in Texas; they believe that it ought to be supported; am I 
mistaken ? 
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Mr. Bercer. No, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. That they are not going to do anything about it. And 
you gentlemen representing the State better go to court. Isn’t that 
a fair statement ? 

Mr. Bercer. So far as we are concerned, as it stands today, that is 
their next step. 

Mr. Poaee. I regret the attitude of the Department but in view of 
it I do not see anything further to go into. 

Mr. Tuoomrson. I do not, either. 

Mr. Hagen. Is there an appellate procedure from the action of 
the State committee to the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. Ruopes. Any time the review committee turns down an ap- 
peal, to the review committee, then the next step is to go to the court. 

Mr. Hagen. There isn’t an appeal to the Secretary. 

Mr. Ruopes. No. Not a legal procedure. Of course, anyone can 
go to the State committee—anyone can come to Washington and have 
a hearing here if they want to, but the legal procedure is to go to 
court. 

Mr. Hagen. Wait a minute. What would be the point of a hearing 
if the Secretary does not have an area of discretion ¢ 

Mr. Berger. The review committee represents him. Congressman, 
the review committee represents the Secretary. 

Mr. Hagen. But there is no established method of appeal or any 
area of discretion to be exercised directly by the Secretary of someone 
else in Washington. 

Mr. Bercer. Only through his appointed review committee. 

Mr. Ruopes. We have no acreage allotment in the first place. 
Once you set up a national allotment you break it down among the 
States. And every acre of allotment is gone and the Secretary of 
Agriculture does not have a single acre left that he ean do anything 
with. That is the reason that there is no basis for an appeal to us, 
because if he found there had been an error made he still would 
be powerless to do anything because there is no allotment left at the 
national level. You probably remember that many times Congress 
has considered setting up a national reserve so that would be a kitty 
left in Washington, but it has always been turned down before it 
has ever gotten through Congress. 

Mr. Hacen. We have an area of secretarial appeal on abnormal 
weather conditions. In this instance, there is an appeal to the Secre- 
tary, isn’t there? 

Mr. Ruopes. If you are talking about prior to breaking down the 
national allotment, we request all State committees to recommend 
whatever they see fit or — ite for abnormal weather condi- 
tions for the preceding ° year. Then the Secretary can take those rec- 
ommendations into coeiiielil ‘ation, and adjust up or downward the 
history for each State or county. But that is entirely separate from 
the allotment proposition. That determines the basic history upon 
which the allotments should be broken down after the allotment is 
determined. 

Mr. Hagen. On the basis of the facts here, which are very clear, 
do you think that this committee acted under the ground rules and 
regulations of the Secretary ¢ 
Mr. Bercer. Yes. 
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Mr. Hacen. Now, then, what would be the recourse of the Sec- 
retary if you could prove otherwise ? 

Mr. Bercer. I presume about the first thing we would have to do 
would be to fire the county committee for not carrying out the rules 
and regulations. 

Mr. Hacen. But you could not 

Mr. Bercer. We do not find anything in this. So far as we know, 
up to date they have not done anything outside of the rules and regu- 
lations. 

Mr. Hacen. Let us assume there was something that occurred out- 
side of the rules and regulations; then could you reverse the actions 
of that committee / 

Mr. Bercer. Mr. Bridgforth, who works with these State and 
county committees, can tell you. 

Mr. Brinerortn. The Secretary can ask for a rehearing by his 
review committee. If he thinks that their findings are incorrect, 
and it is obvious that they not within the law and regulations, then 
he can dismiss the review committee and appoint a new review com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Poacr. Did he not do that down in that same area last year 
when they had that fellow planting maize in the middle of the cotton 
rows ¢ 

Mr. Hagen. This would appear to be a situation where the Secre- 
tary might well look into that. 

Mr. Brwerorrn. In 1958 your county committee withheld 8 plus 
percent. of the allotment when they had a right to hold as much as 
15 percent. 

In their distribution as I said, we cannot take a position that they 
were wrong because we don’t know the circumstances involved, the 
local circumstances, I mean. 

Mr. Hagen. Obviously, in the State of Texas 

Mr. Jones. In your memory, Mr. Berger, has the Secretary ever 
taken exception to the decision of a review committee and changed 
that decision ? 

Mr. Bercer. I do not think he has changed it himself but Mr. 
Bridgforth stated he has appointed new review committees as has 
just been brought out here, and reopens the case. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, that contradicts what you said a min- 
ute ago that the review committee was representing the Secretary. 
And you left the impression with us that under this circumstance there 
would be no chance or any indication that the Secretary was likely to 
consider the action of the review committee in this case then. 

Mr. Brinerorru. He has to first make a determination that the 
review committee made the wrong decision. We have no acreage, 
no reserve at Washington level, the review committee can get acreage 
out of the air if they find that your committee—— 

Mr. Jones. A county review committee can’t get it out of the air. 

Mr. BriverorrH. We refer to the county committee as a county 
committee. 

Mr. Hagen. The State committee. 

Mr. Seanaiibest We do not have a State review committee. 

Mr. Hacen. Who was this review committee, who constituted this 
review committee down there that this has been before ? 
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Mr. Briverorrn. The Secretary of Agriculture appoints the mar- 
keting quota ee committeemen in each State. 

Mr. Hagen. That is what I thought. That is just a normal proce- 
dure. The State committee ac tually does it. It is not—it is not the 
Secretary who appoints it. It is the State committee. 

Mr. Briwcrorru. No, no. 

Mr. Bercer. No,no. The Secretary appoints them. 

Mr. Cox. They recommend and the Secretary appoints. 

Mr. Garurtnes. Now let me ask you this, what has been your ex- 
perience when they do go to court in matters of this kind? Do 
vou have a representi tive of the Solicitor’s Office of the Department 
of Agriculture that is dispatched down there to defend the case 4 

Mr. Bercer. I would like to ask the question of these two gentle- 
men here who have had years of experience in this field. 

Mr. Cox. It depends upon what the district attorney wants. If 
they ask for help from the Department we usually furnish it. 

Mr. Poacr. The district attorney does not have any opinion in the 
case until you give him one. 

Mr. Cox. That is probably correct. 

Mr. Garurnes. How often—you have been in the Department for 
quite some time—have these cases gone to the Federal court ? 

Mr. Cox. Quite infrequently. Not very many have gone to Federal 
court. Not very many are appealed tothe Federal courts. Of course, 
there are some. 

Mr. Garuines. Should the Federal court determine that the prison 
farm in this particular county would be entitled to additional acreage 
would he pull that acreage out of the reserves / 

Mr. Cox. That is correct. 

Mr. Poage. May I point out, of course, that although in 1959 and 
1960 they would pull acreage out of the air, somehow or another that 
cotton has to be planted down there within the next month or it won't 
produce any crop. So that, of course, telling us to go to court is just 
a very excellent way of getting rid of us, but that is clearly the posi- 
tion of the Department. It does not cost them anything except to 
tell us to go to court or the other places they can tell us to go that 
would be just as effective. 

Mr. Garuines. Any further questions, or any further information 
that ought to go into the record? I just want to ask whether or not 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Ellis, if you have anything further that you want 
to put into the record ? 

Mr. Davis. Nothing more than this: We certainly do appreciate 
your giving us the time to present the case and your kindly interest 
init. Thank you. 

Mr. Hagen. I want to ask the gentlemen of the Department one 
more question. As I understand the state of the law is this, let us 
say that within these ground rules of hardship and so forth, a group 
of committeemen in a given area—this is a hypothetical question— 
took care of themselves, completely, or their friends, under those cir- 
cumstances the Secretary knowing that, has no recourse whatsoever. 
This would amount to a case of fraud or such? 

Mr. Cox. But my understanding is that our instructions provide, 
first of all, that allotments for all eo must. be reviewed 
by a representative of the State office. That is No. 
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No. 2, I also understand that it is contrary to our instructions for 
a noe committeeman to get an increase by way of an adjustment 
which is higher than the average of the county, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ruoves. The first statement you made is correct. The second 
part is done by some States. It is not part of Washington instruc- 
tions. But every county committee should have the breakdown of 
all farm allotments, it has to be approved by the representatives of the 
State committee before that county committee can go ahead and issue 
allotments to the farmers. 

Mr. Cox. I would like to modify my statement to that extent then. 

Mr. Hacen. So there is no departmental remedy to prevent outright 
fraud or favoritism ? 

Mr. Ruopes. If there was a case of outright fraud the Secretary 
can request—of course in the first place the farmer can appeal to the 
appeals committee. And that is the basic remedy which is provided 
by the legislation under which the program operates. If he does 
not get what he thinks is a fair treatment from the appeals committee, 
then the law provides for him to go to court. If the Secretary does 
not think he gets what is right in the appeals committee, he can re- 
open the case for another hearing. But the Secretary cannot take 
it to court. 

Mr. Garuines. There can be no change made at all with respect to 
the allotment that has already been made within the ¢ ounty ? 

Mr. Ruopes. At the Washington level ? 

Mr. Garuines. From any level at all that would affect those allot- 
ments that have been made to these various classifications over the 
county to the farms. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would not go quite that far, Congressman Gathings, 
because some States may still have a little kitty left in their own 
States whereby they might provide a little assistance. I understood 
the gentlemen from Texas to s: iy that the Texas committee had used it 
all up. Sometimes when the error shows up after allotments are out 
and the State office has a little left in the State office, they may give 
10 acres to such-and-such counties to correct an error or something, or 
to eliminate some difficulty. 

So far as Washington is concerned, we never have an acre here at 
all. Once we set up the national allotment that national allotment is 
broken down to the States and from that day on there is not an acre 
left in Washington. 

Mr. Garuines. That is just to take care of the errors 

Mr. Ruopres. They have 256 counties down hene~Ais it is about an 
acre anda half percounty. So they do not have very much. 

Mr. Davis. May I make one more statement for the record? As 
has been pointed out we were not accusing anybody of doing any- 
thing that was outside of the letter of the law, but we think th: at the 
only way this can be corrected year by year as it goes along is for 
the field representatives to know of these glaring errors and injustice 
that is being done and refuse to approve it. That is not the attitude 
though of the field representatives. And unless some change is made 
either by the departmental regulations or legislation from Congress, 
they are going to have the Texas prison system out of the cotton busi- 
ness in about 8 years, because if they can continue to take, 8, 9 or 10 
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up to 15 percent from us, and parcel it out we will be out of the cot- 
ton business in about 8 or 9 years. 

Mr. Garuines. You are presenting the facts in the case, and you 
have done a good job of it. 

Mr. Davis. ‘Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gatuines. Any further questions? 

Mr. Corrtetp. On behalf of the entire board we do want to express 
our appreciation and, also, on the part of the entire government of 
Texas for the privilege of appearing here today. 

Mr. Poacr. I want to say in that connection, Mr. Coffield is the 
unpaid servant of the State on the board. He is simply serving 
as a citizen of Texas on our prison board to try to be of some assist- 
ance to the State as a whole. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Thank you. That will conclude the hearings. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 o’clock p. m., the hearing in the above- 
entitled matter was adjourned. ) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 3, 1958 


Hovse or Representatives, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CorroNn 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met pursuant to notice at 10 o’clock a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. George M. Grant presiding. 

Also present: Alabama congressional delegation; John Heim- 
burger, counsel ; Francis M. LeMay, staff consultant. 

Mr. Grant. The committee will come to order. Are there any other 
Members of the House from Alabama or any of our other colleagues 
who would care to come around and sit with the committee? 

I note that Senator Sparkman is present. Would you like to come 
around, sir, Senator ? 

Senator SparKMAN. | will be glad to. Right here is where T sat 
in the Military Affairs Committee, and this was my seat when I 
worked over here. 

Mr. Grant. I might say that the committee is meeting this morn- 
ing to hear representatives from the Alabama joint. legish: ative com- 
mittee on cotton. 

And, as a Member of the House from the State of Alabama, it is a 
particular pleasure for me to welcome this committee representing 
the Legislature of the State of Alabama. We have a common prob- 
lem. Of course, we have many things in common that we desire to 
work out together. At this time I am going to introduce the distin- 

uished chairman of this committee, Representative Bob Gilchrist, 

rom the Eighth District, which is Congressman Jones’ district. 
And the Chairman is from Morgan County. In fact, I think it would 
be proper for Congressman Jones to introduce him. 

Mr. Jones (Alabama). I thank you for giving me this opportunity 
to present the distinguished and very capable chairman of this com- 
mittee. He represents a large cotton-producing area. He has devoted 
himself to the interests of his constituents in an effort to provide 
through the legislature a means whereby we will be able to determine 
a solution to this problem. And it is an honor for me to introduce 
him, the Honorable Bob Gilchrist, of Morgan County. Thank you. 

Mr. Grant. If you will pardon me one minute, I am going to ask 
Chairman Gilchrist to introduce the other members of the committee 
and the other people from the State who are accompanying the com- 
mittee here. Before we introduce them, the vice chairman, I would 
like to say, Mr. Kendall, of this committee is from my congressional 
district, and I might say that he is now running for the senate from 
there. I am glad to say that he is unopposed, which gives a member 
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of the legislature either in the house or the senate, a mighty good 
feeling. So Mr. Gilchrist, if you will take over from there. 
5 > 


STATEMENT OF HON. BOB GILCHRIST, CHAIRMAN OF THE ALABAMA 
LEGISLATIVE COTTON STUDY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Givcurist. Thank you for your kind remarks. 

First, let me, on behalf of the committee tell you we are apprecia- 
tive of your allowing us to come up here and present our views. 

We know that you are more informed than we are, but we want you 
to have the benefit of the testimony that we have been recording 
from hundreds of farmers over the State of Alabama. 

Let me first introduce here the members of this committee. 

We have the vice chairman, Bob Kendall from the Second Con- 
gressional District. 

We have Representative E. L. Oakley, First Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

We have Representative E. R. Solomon, from the Third Congres- 
sional District. 

We have Senator Walter Givhan from the Fourth District. 

We have Representative J. T. Johnson, from the Fifth District. 

We have J. Ek. Harvey from the Sixth Congressional Division. 

We have Representative James Branyon from the Seventh Con- 
gressional District. 

And we have Senator Albert Boutwell from the Ninth Congres- 
sional District. 

I think in order to move as rapidly as possible that I should read 
the official report adopted by this committee for emergency legisla- 
tion. We are confining our testimony at this time to emergency 
legislation. 

I would like to read the report of this legislative committee to this 
body [reading | : 

The Alabama Legislative Cotton Study Committee was officially selected by 
the members of both houses of the legislature from their respective congressional 
districts. The membership is as follows: 

First District: Representative G. L. Oakley. 

Second District: Representative R. G. Kendall, Jr. 
Third District: Representative E. R. Solomon. 
Fourth District : Senator Walter Givhan. 

Fifth District: Representative J. T. Johnson. 

Sixth District : Representative J. E. Harvey. 
Seventh District : Representative James A. Branyon. 
tighth District: Representative Bob Gilchrist. 
Ninth District: Senator Albert Boutwell. 

This committee has been charged with the responsibility of studying the 
problems of the cotton industry in all of its aspects in the State of Alabama and 
making recommendations to the Congress of the United States. This committee 
has held hearings in all congressional districts. 

These public hearings have been well attended, and the pathetic story of the 
cotton industry has been told by farmers, ginners, bankers, implement dealers, 
crushers, fertilizer manufacturers, warehousemen, cotton merchants, textile manu- 
facturers, and other businessmen. The story that is revealed by this grossroot 
testimony is presently being transcribed for the purpose of making it available 
to this committee so that you gentlemen may see firsthand the plight of these 
people and how they have been affected as individuais by the deterioration of 
the cotton industry as a result of the cotton-allotment and price-support program 
as administered by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

After talking with and listening to these troubled people, it is the unanimous 
opinion of this committee that emergency legislation is needed prior to the 1958 
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planting season. We respectfully urge your consideration and passage of the 
following emergency recommendations. 

(1) Everywhere the cotton farmers tell us a solution must begin with equitable 
allotments, allotments which will give each and every farmer regardless of his 
geographical location or his economic status, his fair historical share of the 
Nation’s cotton acreage. The farmers feel that this adjustment should be based 
upon the 1953 cotton farm history which was the last free planting year. There 
are farmers in all sections of the country whose individuals cotton acreage allot- 
ment has been reduced percentagewise far in excess of the national average 
reduction since 1953. This inequity long well known to you gentlemen has 
resulted from an accumulation over the years of the administration of a com- 
plicated formula which allows one individual’s acreage to be reduced as a direct 
result of another individual’s negligence. It is the recommendation of this 
committee that this inequity be corrected by granting to, all farms such suffi- 
cient acreage allotment for 1958 as is necessary to adjust that particular farm 
allotment to the same percentage of reduction since 1953 as the national average 
reduction since that same year: Provided, however, That no such additional 
acreage allotment shall be eligible to participate in the acreage reserve pro- 
gram of the soil bank in 1958: And provided further, That these added acres 
do not affect the parity formula. 

(2) We respectfully urge the Congress to make such additional funds avail- 
able as is necessary to the acreage reserve program of the Soil Bank Act to enable 
all cotton farmers who have accepted in good faith the offer of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to participate equally in the program. Farm- 
ers appearing before our committee have indicated a strong belief that the 
Federal Government has a moral obligation to honor all acreage reserve con- 
tracts which were submitted in compliance with the United States Department 
of Agriculture offer on an equal basis. 

(3) This committee recommends that the national cotton acreage allotment 
for 1958, 1959, and 1960 shall not be less than the allotment for the 1957 erop 
plus such additional acres as may be necessary to correct the inequities as pro- 
vided in recommendation No. 1 of this report. This committee further recom: 
mends that there be no across-the-board increase in the national allotment at 
this time. 

(4) This committee recommends that no State’s allotment shall be reduced 
more than 1 percent from the preceding year’s allotment. 

(5) This committee recommends that insofar as acreage allotment is avail- 
able each farm shall receive an allotment of 4 acres or the highest acreage planted 
to cotton in any 1 of the 3 preceding years, whichever is greater. 

(6) This committee recommends that the 100,000-acre allotment for estab- 
lishing minimum acreage allotments be reenacted for the years 1959-60. 

(7) From the personal experience of members of this committee and from 
testimony gathered from our committee hearings, we believe that the present 
United States Department of Agriculture system of cotton classing and loan 
value price differential is working an undue financial hardship on cotton farmers, 
and it should be corrected by split grades and less price differential for light 
spotted cotton. 

The members of this committee appreciate the privilege of appearing before 
you gentlemen and we feel that we are presenting to you the real grassroot 
feeling of the American cotton farmer, and this recommendation is signed by 
the members of this committee, as follows: 


Eighth District: Representative Bob Gilchrist, chairman. 

Second District: Representative R. G. Kendall, Jr., vice chairman. 
First District: Representative G. L. Oakley. 

Third District: Representative E. R. Solomon. 

Fourth District: Senator Walter Givhan. 

Fifth District : Representative J. T. Johnson. 

Sixth District: Representative J. E. Harvey. 

Seventh District: Representative James A. Branyon. 

Ninth District: Senator Albert Boutwell. 


We have designated three of the gentlemen to develop those recom- 
mendations, and first, I would like to develop the recommendation 
contained in proposition 1 of this report before I get into my state- 
ment. 
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I realize that it would be very inconsistent for this committee or 
anybody else to come up here on one hand, and tell you that we want 
increased appropriations for participation in the soil bank and at 
the same time tell you that we want an increase in the national allot- 
ment. 

Let me preface my remarks by saying that the Alabama cotton 
farmer, just like the cotton farmer in ¢ California or Texas, or anywhere 
else, does not want you to give him a living. He wants you to give 
him an opportunity to earn a living. He wants you to insert into the 
program such consideration. And this proposition No. 1, takes the 
first step, in our estimation, of applying a farm program to the in- 
dividual rather thin abundance of statistics and the State allotment 
and county allotment where the individual never appears. So I 
would like to give you this statement in support of proposition No. 1, 
and some of the other members will develop the others. 

Gentlemen of this committee, first, we believe in the principle that 
all men are created equal and that all men should receive equal and 
just treatment under the laws adopted by this great Government. We 
believe that it is the intention of Congress that every act which is 
passed by this body shall affect all persons alike. History shows us 
that the laws of governments which are applied differently to different 
classes of people are short lived in the annals of history. We know 
that this committee would never recommend nor this Congress enact a 
law which would intentionally confiscate the property or property 
rights of large groups of citizens of this Nation simply because of their 
geographical location or their economic status. 

Though this assuredly was not the intention of Congress when it 
enacted ‘the present cotton allotment program as regards. the so-called 
moving base formula, certainly the effect of this program has been 
to discriminate against some individuals and at the same time show 
favoritism to others. I refer to the fact that under the existing 
formula an individual farmer may take full advantage of all the 
provisions of the law whereby he can preserve his allotment and at 
the same time have his acreage reduced, percentagewise, far in excess 
of some other farmer who has also complied with the identical rules 
and regulations. 

Gentlemen, as you know, the national acreage reduction since 1953— 
the last free-planting year, which takes into account all of the so-called 
trends—has been less than 35 percent, while many individual farmers 
have been reduced since that same year by as much as 40 or even 60 
percent. 

This reduction has taken place even though the particular farmer 
has done everything within his power to preserve his historical allot- 
ments, including complying with all of the regulations of the USDA, 
and I insert, Lord, there are a bunch of them. 

We know of no branch of the law which punishes one individual for 
the negligence of another. Yet, the present program, as administered, 
certainly confiscates the allotments of innocent farmers for the negli- 
gence of their neighbor. For all practical purposes, the farmer is 
virtually foreclosed from any relief from the courts in that, in most 
instances, the court’s jurisdiction is limited to deciding whether or not 
the administrative provisions have been administered as provided in 
the Federal registry. This situation is not confined to the State of 
Alabama alone. It exists in Texas, California, or in any area where 
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cotton is grown. The essence of what I am saying is that the law, 
as it is now administered, has completely disregarded the individual. 

The plan set forth in recommendation 1 is to apply the law to the 
individual in that the enactment of this provision would restore lost 
acreage to the farmer who has compiled with all rules, regulations, 
and laws in an effort to preserve his allotment but who has been reduced 
in excess of the national reduction percentagewise since 1953. Such 
a restoration would be made without regard to geographical location or 
size of the farm. 

To substantiate what I have just said, we call to your attention the 
testimony which will be inserted into the record that our committee 
transcribed on hearing throughout the State of Alabama. Literally 
hundreds of farmers fall into this ¢ ategory. 

What would be the advantages in restoring the acreage to those 
people who have had their cotton ac reage reduced—through no fault 
of their own—far in excess of national average reduction ? 

First, and most important, it would serve to restore the confidence 
of the American farmer in this program or in any program that might 
be hereinafter enacted. 

Certainly, when he knows that he has not been treated fairly he will 
not accept any new program with any more faith than he has had i in the 
old one. In fact, it will restore the confidence of the citizen in his 
Government, for ‘he cannot understand why the law effects him one 

way and his neighbor another. 

Second, the testimony taken before our committee leads us to believe 
that there is a nec essity, due to many reasons, for an increase in the 
production of cotton in 1958. One reason, not the least of which, is the 
very survival of the cotton industry in Alabama. In 1955, on 1,100,000 
acres, Alabama produced slightly in excess of 1 million bales of cotton. 
In 1956, on a million acres, Alabama produced 750,000 bales of cotton. 
In 1957, on 750,000 acres, Alabama produced only 530,000 bales. In 
1958, with only 500,000 acreas available for planting, the yield for 1958 
(based on the 1957 crop) will be approximately 350,000 bales, and 
based on the 1956 crop approximately 400,000 bales. 

This means, gentlemen, that the cotton industry, which is entirely 
dependent upon the volume of cotton, has had that volume in Alabama 
reduced by approximately 60 percent, and its net profits cut to minus 
zero, 

What industry which is dependent upon volume could survive such 
reduction? I recall the testimony of 1 tractor dealer who stated that 
in 1955 he sold 60 tractors and that in 1956 he sold 32 tractors, and that 
in 1957 he sold 14 tractors and had to repossess most of those. Of 
course, it goes without saying that where production is cut by 60 per- 
cent that the fertilizer men, the seed man, the ginner, the tool manu- 
facturers, the railroads, all those people who supply ‘and service the 
production and marketing of cotton have that business decreased 
proportionately. 

I insert my personal observation that no wonder the overall economy 
is on the brink of a de ‘pression, and that the Alabama farmer is in the 
depths of depression which is now approaching panic stages. I think 
that it is probably unnecessary for me to point out to this committee 
what a 350,000-bale production will do to the cotton industry in 
Alabama, and I am sure that this situation exists in a greater or lesser 
degree in most cotton-production areas in the U nited States. 
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Therefore, gentlemen, enactment of point 1 of this ee 
report would serve to stimulate the cotton economy in the area where 
it is needed most, for this increased production will be given to those 
farmers who have suffered the most drastic reductions in acreage 
allotments. It would also insure that this increase in acreage would be 
assigned to those who need it for production purposes, not for soil 
bank participation. 

Third, it would also serve to help the full-time professional farmer, 
whose income has suffered most by the cotton allotment program. It 
has been our observation that the professional farmer in most. in- 
stances is a man who has availed himself of every opportunity to pre- 
serve his historical allotment, and it is upon the ‘shoulders of the man 
who is dependent upon the farm for his sole income that the major 
portion of the burden of the acreage reduction has been imposed. 

Certainly, gentlemen, the first consideration in any farm program 
should be the protection of the full-time professional farmer, for 
America must depend upon him from now until eternity to produce 
for her an uninterrupted supply of food and fiber. It might well be 
that in the not too distant future the farm problem will be one of 
scarcity rather than surplus. 

That concludes my prepared statement on proposition No. 1. 

I would like to indulge here to point out that there is no inconsist- 
ency in our argument for increased acreage based on equitable allot- 
ment. We realize that you cannot come and say, “Give us more soil 
bank and give us more acreage”—and I insert my personal observa- 
tion—and I wish the record to show it—that this is not necessarily 
the views of this committee, or anybody on the committee with the 
exception of myself, that our recommendation on the soil bank, of 
course, is based not on saying whether it is good or bad—but solely 
it is moral obligation on the part of an office of the Government. I 
would like to insert my personal viewpoint that it is bad legislation. 
That the effect of it has been very bad in Alabama, in fact, I “know of 
no other thing that so tragically affected the economy of our State to 
the extent that the soil bank has. And I insert my personal request 
and opinion, as I say not to reflect on the recommendations of our 
committee, because we have not acted on that, but I say do not give 
us any more soil bank for 1959 and 1960. Give us a program designed 
to let the American farmer farm. Give us a program that affects all 
individuals alike. 

So proposition No. 1, then, is not inconsistent. We are asking not 
for a blanket in acreage, and we specifically oppose a blanket increase 
in acreage in the national allotment. But we are saying whether that 
farm is located in east Texas, whether it is in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
or California, that if he has done all in his power to preserve his a 
ical acreage, it has not been reduced because he abandoned his crop, i 
has not been reduced because he underplanted but by virtue of a 
mathematical formula, through no fault of his own, that he has 
been reduced 40 percent, where the national average is less than 35 
percent, it is moral obligation on the part of this a ongress and of 
this Nation to see that he is not discriminated against. 

And I remind you that we could have gone back to the year of 
1950, and asked for that year. But we made our recommendations in 
an effort to have a practical approach, regardless of politics, regard- 
less of geographical location. 
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I point out that under that recommendation using 1953 the Cali- 
fornia farmer will benefit, too. I point out that every cotton-produc- 
ing area that has a man, a single individual, that is a farmer, that has 
been discriminated against, that it will help him. 

This will be the first approach in applying the law to the individ- 
ual rather than to a State allotment or to a county allotment. And 
we can go down there and say, “Mr. Farmer—Mr. John Jones, out 
there in east Texas, that we see where the law has punished you, we 
see that it was not intentional but that the mathematical formula has 
punished you and we want to correct it.” 

I do not know how much acreage this will add. I have no idea. 
It will take men a lot smarter than I am to give an estimate. But 
our position is to restore that cotton that has been lacking. 

Everywhere we go we find a great dissatisfaction—that the reason 
that our farmers went to the soil bank so heavily in Alabama is be- 

cause his acreage has been reduced to where the unit cost is so high 
that it is hard for him to make a crop profitable. And we find last 
year the worst proposition in the State of Alabama in the recollec- 
tion of most of the members of this committee. 

So, I think that if they know in 1959 and 1960 that there is not going 
to be a soil bank—and I insert once more that this is not the thinking 
of the committee, that it is my personal opinion—that they know there 
will not. be a soil bank, that they will settle down to really letting the 
farmers farm. And that is what he wants. 

We are hearing a lot of so-called get rid of the marginal farmer. 
And I have an idea, gentlemen, that I call for more marginal farms, 
because in my section of the country they are all marginal farmers. 
Industry cannot absorb the men who are leaving our farms. I have 
men daily that come to my office that ask me to help them get a job 
over at Wolverine, in Decatur, or Cemstrand, or somewhere. He 
may be 45 or a little younger, but you try to place a 45-year-old man 
in an industrial job. You try to place a 50-year-old man in an indus- 
trial job. You cannot do it. 

We spend a lot of money on reclamation of marginal land. Where 
will you put the marginal farmer? Isay give us more marginal farm- 
ers in the State of Alabama, because we have no other place for them 
to go. And when you run him from the soil, and when you give a 
man 4 acres to support 13 children—I recall the testimony of 1 par- 
ticular man over in Fayette, Ala., with a 360-acre farm, 174 acres of 
open land to cultivation and 5149 cotton allotment. One time he had 
6 families there on the place; now he has 1. This deteriorating cir- 
cumstance comes from the loss of acreage, primarily. 

And the soil bank, in my estimation, helped to push it along. So as 
a personal observation, I beg you gentlemen, as I look at the ginner 
and see—TI point this out, from testimony—that there are many gin- 
ners in the State of Alabama that cannot pay their power contracts 
with the amount of cotton they will gin next year. We have in cer- 
tain areas a minimum power contract for all gins. No other industry 
has it. We have gin after gin that should use that they will not be 
able to make enough money to pay the basic power contract for next 
year. 

Gentlemen, I am going to cease now and turn it over to somebody 
else. I apologize for taking so long. I appreciate your kind indul- 
gence and attention. 
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Mr. Grant. Will you pardon me just 1 minute before you introduce 
the next member? I should have stated that at the beginning, Mr. 
Rhodes of the Cotton Section of the Department of Agriculture and 
Mr. Moss of the Cotton Section of the Department of Agriculture, are 
with us today at the invitation of the committee. So if any members 
of the committee, or the Congressmen here, or any members of your 
joint legislation committee w ould like to ask either of these gentlemen 
anything during the course of your presentation pertaining to this 
problem during the course of your testimony, during the course of the 
hearings, I am sure that Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Moss will be glad to 
answer them. 

Also, Mr. Ed. Mauldin, who is chairman of the Alabama Cotton 
Hardship Committee is here. Will you stand? 

Mr. Ep. Mavutorn. I am not chairman of that committee, but I am 
a member of it. 

Mr. Grant. You are a working member. And Mr. Moynard Log- 
mon, of the Decatur Daily, and Mr. Barrett Shelton, Jr., of that same 
paper, and Mr. Ben Knight of the Florence ( Ala.) Times, are present. 
They are very much interested in this problem, and I might say, too, 
that every member of the Alabama congressional] delegation that we 
could possibly have is here today—Mr. Robert Jones, Mr. Seldon, Mr. 
Huddleston, Mr. Rains, and Mr. Boykin and Mr. Roberts, Mr. Elliott, 
and Mr. Andrews send their regrets, and they will try to be here. 
However, they have important committee meetings, and they are 
represented by their secretaries here this morning, ‘which gives us a 
very good representation of the Alabama delegation. 

Mr. Giucurist. I should have introduced these gentlemen. It is 
rather embarrassing to forget them. I might say that I am not used 
to speaking to such distinguished and ¢ apable people. And I am just 
a little shook up. 

Mr. Grant. We feel the same way about them. Some of the mem- 
bers would, perhaps, like to ask you some questions. And I am just 
wondering whether you would like to have that, or introduce the next 
witness ? 

Mr. Giuicurist. If you would let us, Mr. Chairman, I do not sup- 
pose anybody will be as long winded as I was—if you will let us finish 
the recommendation, I think it will be short, the direct testimony of 
these recommendations, and then we can come back to questions. 

Mr. Grant. We thank you for your most excellent statement. 

Mr. Gitcurtstr. I would like to introduce Senator Albert Boutwell. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT BOUTWELL, A MEMBER OF THE 
ALABAMA LEGISLATIVE COTTON STUDY COMMITTEE 


Senator Bourwetut. Mr. Chairman and members of this distin- 
guished committee, I come from an industrial area that my good 
friend Congressman Huddleston represents, and I am proud to say 
that he is running out opposition again. 

The legislature i in setting up this committee, realized the tremendous 
difficulties under which a committee such as this operates. And we 
members who have gone out and taken testimony throughout the State 
of Alabama, realize that you have some problems that it would be 
difficult. for you to hear from everyone who would like to be heard 
and present their problem to you. 
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So we come with what we believe is the sentiments of the farmer, 
not only of Alabama, but of the other sections of the country, as 
we believe that their problems are representative. 

There are 70,000 cottongrowers in Alabama who lined up and who 
planned on placing certain of their acreage in the soil bank. There 
is only about half enough money to pay these farmers for the amount 
that they desire to put into the soil bank. This, natur ally, constitutes 
a tremendous problem to these individual farmers. 

We appreciate very much the splendid cooperation and the under- 
standing manner in which our Alabama delegation has approached 
this problem. 

We, also, are grateful to this committee for the understanding, of 
course, that they have applied in attempting to solve it. 

We feel that in America the people are our greatest problem. The 
greatest problem connected with cotton is its people. The cotton 
problem is of tremendous importance to the economy, not only of the 
people of Alabama, but of this Nation. We want to keep our Alabama 
farmer farming down in Alabama. 

We realize that as they leave the Alabama farm they are leaving 
other farms. Where are they going? They are going into the city; 
they are people. They have their “problems. Whether they be left 
on the farm, or whether they be looked after in overcrowded cities. 

So it is a problem that we will have to meet, whether it be met 
on the farm or in the city. 

So we say that in America the people are the greatest product. And 
in the cotton industry its people are its greatest proble m. 

When we go down and drop a letter in the mail and put that 3-cent 
stamp on it, we have confidence and we know that it will be delivered. 
I am not talking about emergency legislation on mailing of letters. 
{ Laughter. | 

I am addressing my remarks, of course, only to the emergency 
problem that exists now in relation to cotton. But when we drop it in, 
whether it be 3 cents or a nickel, we know that it will be delivered. 

When we go down to make a deposit in a bank, or a Federal savings 
and loan association, the first thing that we think about is the Gov- 
ernment is back of it, $10,000 deposit guaranty. Some of them are 
even so fortunate that they go to two banks in order to get their 
guaranty. They believe in America. 

These farmers, these 70,000 who have done everything that they 
were supposed to "do, they relied on the fact that they were going to be 
paid for putting their land, cotton acreage, into the soil bank. It isn’t 
something that you can just change over night. They have to live next 
week and next year. They just cannot shift their plan. So they have 
depended upon and relied upon the program. 

They are taking into consideration that factor in planning for this 
coming planting season. 

So we feel, from a study based upon the testimony of the many, many 
people who came in, and appeared before this committee—they could 
not say what the law was, they could not give you the fine details, but 
they all said this, “We relied on it, we believed in it, and are depend- 
ent upon it.” 

So we think that there is a moral obligation at this time to care for 
these farmers who have depended on this program. 
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So we do appreciate this opportunity of being with you. We are 
hopeful that the grassroots testimony that we have received will be 
of some help to you in solving this problem which is in our hands. 

Mr. Simpson. As a member of the Cotton Subcommittee, Mr. Chair- 
man, I noted that there will be no questions until after we have fin- 
ished. There is something that should be straightened out. Both of 
the witnesses have asked for restoration of the acreage reserve funds. 
The House last week restored this full $750 million asked for so far 
as this body is concerned. 

Senator BourweLu. We realize that. 

Mr. Srupson. We restored that amount. Now it is up to us to get 
the Senate to agree to it. 

Senator Bourwetu. We are hopeful. 

Mr. Grant. We have Senator Sparkman here this morning who 
oan give us some information on it. 

Mr. Simpson. Both of the witnesses made those statements. I think 
that it should be clarified that the House has clarified that appropria- 
tion for 1958 even though the previous witness stated they do not want 
any more acreage reserve next year. 

Senator SparKMAN. If I may say this, the Senate committee held 
hearings last week beginning right after the second supplemental came 
over from the House, and I talked to the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, and it will be passed by the end of this week, probably tomorrow 
or the next day. 

Mr. Srwpson. We had the same problem in the corn signup that you 
had in cotton. 

Senator Bourwe uy. Fine; thank you. 

Mr. Gitcurist. We do not intend to pursue that anymore. We did 
it to really support the actions of the House. It will give us a little 
practice when we go before the Senate. I now call on Mr. Branyon 
from Fayette County, whose testimony will be dealing with acreage 
allotments. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES A. BRANYON, A MEMBER OF THE 
ALABAMA LEGISLATIVE COTTON STUDY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Branyon. I would like to say that I am a small-business man 
from a rural county in northwest Alabama. 

Also, I want to say that this is the first time that I have ever ap- 
peared before such a committee, and now I know how the people 
feel who appear before our State legislative committee down in Mont- 
gomery. And if you will bear with me, I will read my statement. 

We recommend favorable action on Senate bill 566 or similar legis- 
lation to proivde for acreage allotments for the 1959 and subsequent 
crops of cotton. 

It is of great importance that the acreage allotment amendments 
which were enacted in 1956 should be extended. ‘The amendments to 
which we refer would: (1) maintain the national acreage allotment 
at not less than the national cotton acreage allotment for 1956; (2) 

rovide that no State shall have its cotton acreage allotment reduced 
y more han 1 percent from such State’s allotment for the previous 
year; (3) provide that no farm shall receive less than a 4-acre allot- 
ment or the highest number of acres planted during the last 3 years 
whichever is smaller; (4) continue the national reserve of 100,000 
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acres for use in making allotments to the States to take care of mini- 
mum farm allotments. 

These amendments, which were sponsored by our Senators Hill 
and Sparkman in 1956, which they now seek to extend, will save 
171,000 acres in 1958 for Alabama cotton farmers alone. This com- 
mittee feels that the extension of those amendments is also vitally 
important to the Nation’s entire cotton economy, for, as you well 
know, unless the acreage allotment amendments are extended, the 1959 
national cotton allotment will be reduced from the present allotment 
of approximately 17.5 million acres to something under 14 million 
acres. We are of the opinion that the cotton industry cannot survive 
another reduction. 

The minimum farm cotton allotment provision has helped approxi- 
mately 45,000 cotton producers in the State of Alabama and certainly 
many more thousands of cotton producers in other States. 

Certaintly, the many thousands of those small farmers are anxiously 
awaiting the extension of this provision. 

Mr. Rarns. Although not being a member of this committee I should 
like to say the bill he referred to was introduced before this committee 
and bills by a good many other members from other cotton States. 
Aren’t those the same bills he is talking about ? 

Mr. Jones of Alabama. The reference is made to the 1 percent 
freeze. That was the amendment which was proposed by the House 
Members of the Alabama delegation. 

Mr. Branyon. I want to explain that we are aware of that situa- 
tion. But what we are doing or trying to do is to present the feelings 
of the grassroots people of Alabama in backing the program that you 
gentlemen have already recommended. 

Mr. Jones (Alabama). He is trying to identify the omission con- 
tained in the statement with reference to the action taken by the 
Members of the House delegation. 

Mr. Ratns. What I was trying to do, very frankly, was to give you 
all of the base percentage. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I wish the record would show that the Alabama 
delegation has worked as a unit all along. In the House and Senate. 
Just as this year, I am glad to see the recommendations made here 
that are in line with the reeommmendations some time ago urged upon 
the et iry of Agriculture for him to act administratively, if he 
could, or to advocate legislation, if he could not. That recommenda- 
tion was made to the Secretary of Agriculture over the signature of 
every member of the Al: rbama delegation. And we have worked as 
aunit. And we will continue to work as such. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you. Mr. Gilchrist. 


Mr. Gincurist. I next call on Bob Kendall. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT G. KENDALL, JR., A MEMBER OF 
THE ALABAMA LEGISLATIVE COTTON STUDY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Kenpa.u. Let me say it is an express privilege to appear before 
this committee when the Chair is oce upied by my C ongressman from 
the Second District of Alabama, 

I would like to further preface my statement by saying that the 
testimony that I am about to give bears a certain technical aspect 
as to the relative value of various qualities of cotton. 
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I have been an independent cotton merchant for about 20 years. 
Prior to that time I was in the employ of two other cotton firms as a 
buyer and classer. And the committee felt that, perhaps, I was quali- 
fied to speak to this particular point. 

One of the most important problems uncovered in our committee 
hearings was that of the adverse effect of the Government cotton loan 
differentials for certain grades on the marketing of the farmer’s 
cotton. This condition is true, we believe, not only of the Alabama 
farmer but of those over the entire Cotton Belt. 

In order to place this problem in its proper perspective it is im- 
portant to re ilies that the great majority of the American cotton 
crop is ginned and sold within a relatively short period of time cover- 
ing about 4 months. This crop movement begins in July in the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas and gradually moves northward. As the 
season approaches its peak, even in years of relatively short supply, 
all the channels of the cotton trade become glutted. Warehouses, com- 
presses, and gins are crowded, the mills usually have not their pressing 
short-term requirements, thus removing that buying support from the 
market, and most cotton merchants and buyers, with the exception of 
a few of the largest and wealthiest, have invested most of their avail- 
able funds and credit in stocks of cotton. 

When this situation arises, regardless of its quality and desirability, 
cotton usually becomes hard to sell. At this point the inexorable law 
of supply and demand, at least temporarily, begins to assert itself. As 
this situation develops the need arises for the Government cotton loan 
to fill the function for which it was presumably created. We conceive 
this intended function to be that of giving the farmer an opportunity 
to borrow a reasonable percentage of parity on his cotton, with appro- 
priate differences for high and ‘low grades and staples. This oppor- 
tunity is especially import: unt and even essential to the farmer when 
such price is not available to him in the regular channels of trade. 

However, in recent years excessive discounts, particularly in spotted 

grades, have denied the farmer proper protective price supports on 
much of his ¢ rop in the Government cotton loans. 

To cite an example, in the loan prices available at Montgomery, Ala., 
on the 1957-58 cotton crop (for the purposes of this comparson all 
prices quoted will apply to staples of 1 inch) Middling cotton com- 
manded a loan of 32.79 cents per pound. On the other hand, Strict 
Middling Light Spotted, with an almost imperceptible difference in 
appearance and no practical difference in spinning value brought 29.19 
cents per pound. This discount represents a loss of $18 per 500- pound 
bale to the farmer attempting to borrow in the Government loan of 
this type of cotton. That this is a continuing trend can be seen when 
it is realized that the difference in the prev ious year of 1956-57 was 
$12.25, or $5.75 per bale loss. 

In assessing this situation we should bear in mind that in actual 
value Strict Middling Light Spotted would seldom, if ever, grade below 
Strict Low Middling Bright if given its true value. 

The quality was only discounted $7.50 per bale at the height of last 
season’s movement. In the interest of brevity this discussion has been 
confined to this one grade comparison. Many others could be cited 
that would be equally impressive and significant. 

I have an exhibit here that I would like to pass among the com- 
mittee, if they would like to see it when I have finished. 
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In order to rectify this situation to some extent and correct this 
inequity, it is the opinion of the Alabama Cotton Study Committee 
that a congressional investigation should be undertaken in this matter 
covering the following points: 

First: To determine the manner and method of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in determining the loan differentials on 

various grades and staples, which have been so detrimental to the 
American cotton farmer. 

Second: To determine who is responsible for the low loan values 
which have been established on the American farmers’ cotton below 
Middling in grade and below 1 inch in staple. 

Third: To determine what connection, if any, the expert and unre- 
stricted sales program of Commodity Credit Corporation surplus 
stocks have had on those wide discounts, and the farmers’ opportunity 
to receive full parity prices for his products as prescribed by law. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my presentation. 

I would like to say about the exhibit that is being passed around, 
the center bale is a bale that was classed Middling 1 inch. Incidentally 
this cotton was all produced by one man and you know him well. 

The center bale is classed:Middling. 

The bale on either side is Strict Low Middling spotted, And those 
on the side are discounted $18 in value below the middle bale in the 
Government loan. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. On this particularly example that you have 
cited, I think that might be true, but if we go on down to the lower 
grades of cotton, do you not think that there has, also, been a 

tendenc y to support some of the lower grades at a price which was out 
of proportion, and greatly in excess of what the cotton was worth, and 
actually, the loan was supporting the spot market rather than the 
market supporting the loan. 

And this is one of the things that really got us in trouble on piling 
up the great surpluses, in that we were actually encouraging some 
people to produce cotton which had no demand in the market. And 
yet which did go and was acceptable in the loan. 

Mr. Kenpaux. Mr. Jones, | would have to answer that question 
from the standpoint of my own experience in the southeastern section. 
I would say that is not so in our section. I understand that a great 
deal of cotton in the West has been produced for the loan. 

And I will say further that my wife is from Texas, And her second 
cousin, I believe, operated a gin at Eola, Tex., and I was out there 
several times and I believe i as be 7 the situation there. 

But the cotton in our section, I do not believe, has been unduly 
supported in the lower grades by the Government loan. 

Mtr Jones of Missouri. Iwould like to have an investigation into 
that. But my experience has been, and I have been convinced, that 
the Department has not exercised as much discretion as they could 
have in widening some of those differentials—I think they are still too 
close together and that we do have some cotton being supported at 
prices w yhich are not realistic at all. 

I could go along with you, that you can show that the better grades 
of cotton in the loan is supported with a great spread than it is out- 
side of the loan. I would go along with you on that. But then I 
want to, also, go down to the lower grades and see that they are even 
put down below that. 
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And I am only familiar with the bill which I introduced which 
would authorize some additional acreage, give the farmer an oppor- 
tunity to see just what value this cotton is, particularly in those lower 
grades. I know that the bill I have introduced would not incur any 
greater expenditure by the Government because none of that cotton 
would be eligible for the loan. Unless the fellow was pretty certain 
that he could produce cotton which would grade Strict Low Middling 
or better, why he would be faced with the prospect of not having any 
market or at least, a very low price, because he could not go into the 
loan with it. 

Mr. Kenpati. I am not familiar with your bill. I would like to 
speak one moment further to your question, though. ‘The reason that 
I am sure that we have not produced cotton primarily for the loan 
is because the residue of cotton in the loan in Alabama was caused not 
by a certain quality being undesirable to the trade but because the 
basic price fell to the point where no grades could be redeemed, if you 
will follow me on that. 

In the years that. the spot price of cotton was in excess of the value 
of the Middling, all of ours came out of the loan and certain qualities 
were not left in. Do you follow me on that? 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. 

If you will pardon me, Mr. Hill would like to ask you a question. 
Mr. Hill is the ranking Republican member of the committee. And 
while he would make a mighty fine chairman of the committee, we had 
better not go into that at this particular time. I think he will have 
to hold off a few years on that. But I want to stay in friendship with 
him, because when Republicans were in, he was chairman of the Small 
Business Committee; and we were interested in getting some loans 
down our way. 

Mr. Hill states that he has to go on the floor at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Hin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think I should like to 
state forthe record that Mr. Grant is a valuable member of this com- 
mittee and one very helpful, whom we all emulate, not only from the 
standpoint of the cottongrowers of. his own area, but for the sugar 
people in my own district. And also as wool and wheat. He is an 
outstanding member of this committee. 

I also would like to remind all of you, do not forget that he intro- 
duced a bill that would make many of the ch: anges that you 
recommend and, as I read it, it was introduced January 16, 1958. 

sefore I leave, Senator Phipps, a former Senator from Colorado 
passed away and I wish to eulogize him. 

I would like to ask a few questions. I notice in all of your remarks 
you speak of a control, acreage allotment. 

Would you by any manner of means connect the acreage with pro- 
duction; in other words, you must keep in mind that this committee 
legislates for the United States, Mr. Gilchrist, not for Alabama alone; 
and California is in the United States and so is Arizona. From your 
testimony, would you in any way connect production per acre with 
the acreage-control program ? 

Mr. Gricunrsr. Congressman Hill, my testimony, as I recall i 
would not make any difference whether it was a California idueet er 
or an Alabama producer, or a west Texas or east Texas producer. 
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We realize that you have to have or that we think that the testi- 
mony fetons our committee indicates that the farmer realizes that 
you have to have some controls, that you have to have allotments. 
And that the acreage allotment directly is a control of production. 
And any program whereby you control production should start with 
an equitable allotment in production or acreage—whichever it might 
be, one controls the other. That he should have his right to ¢ hoose. 

Our proposition is that it w as not the Democratic Party’s fault— 
it was not the Republican Party’s fault or Alabama's f: ault. 

There is a moving base and the mathematics in that thing punishes 
some people just because he might be in a particular area. 

We have some people in Alabama who have benefited in some coun- 
ties by the formula. Yet we have individual farmers who have lost. 

What we are asking is that we go back and take that man that the 
formula has worked against, where he has done everything that he 
could to preserve his acreage or his production, whichever way you 
want to put it, through negligence of his own, by not underplanting, 
by not abandoning his crop, that he has tried to preserve his allotment, 
and he has still been reduced by 50 percent, whereas the national 
reduction is thirty some odd percent, that we should restore him to 
the position of the national average reduction. 

Mr. Hitz. That would connect then. From what you say, where 
you assign an allotment to a cotton farmer you would connect the 
end of his production per acre or pounds—you would connect with that 
his acreage; in other words, you would pull the two together. 

Mr. Gitcurisr. I think they travel hand in hand. We have one 
man who will give testimony on that. I say we have tried to con- 
fine these earlier remarks to the written statements that the committee 
has voted on and approved. There are statements coming of things 
we have under consideration. One of those would be a bill, I think 
similar to Congressman Poage’s bill or a bill which would put it on 
a poundage basis. 

1 speak individually. I would probably favor a program based 
on production allotments in number of pounds rather than acres. 

Mr. Hitn. You mean combine it ? 

Mr. Gitcurist. Or combine them. 

Mr. Hiti. Up to now you have had no production control per acre? 

Mr. Gitcurtst. Yes. 

Mr. Hinu. Is that true, you haven’t any, in other words, if a man 
had 10 acres, and produced so many bales of cotton— 

Mr. Gitcurisr. That is right. 

Mr. Hitz. If you cut him down to 5 acres, if he could double the 
production on the 5 acres he would produce the same amount of 
cotton on the 104 

Mr. Gitcurisr. That is right, insofar as it would affect the par- 
ticipation in the soil bank his production comes into it. 

Mr. Hinz. That is another phase of the program. We have had 
no production control on cotton, is that correct? Yes or no—have 
we had any control on cotton per acre production ? 

Mr. Gincurisr. No, = 

Mr. Hiri. You said a very a very valuable thing, in my book. 
You said it was iibet: due to the Republicans or the Democrats. 
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The trouble with the cotton program is that you have not had that— 
that is the trouble with the wheat program, too. 

Mr. Giicurist. That is what we wanted. We do not care whether 
you are Republican or Democrat. What we want is for you to come 
up with an honest straightforward program that will take into 
account the individual, regardless of waies he is or what he is. 

Mr. Hiu.. One other thing I want to say now. Frankly, I think 
it has been wonderful this morning that you could come up from the 
grassroots and give us some ideas on what you folks thought. My 
feeling, and I say this with all due regard to all of our members on 
the committee, and to all those who grow other crops besides cotton, 
I tried to compare it with the end proposition—that is what bothers 
me. You cleared away one which I think is important to the wheat- 
growers. They have got to control their production. Any wheat- 
grower that does not want to control his production per acre does not, 
in my book, go far enough to control the difficulties he is in with his 
surpluses. I have the same case. 

The next step, if you can be as fair on the next step as you are on 
this, will be in regard to the supporting of the price. Any price 
support, you have not mentioned it so far, any price support that this 
committee could work out that would fit in a general way cotton, in 
my book, would almost entirely fit wheat. It would not fit corn be- 
cause of the consumption of corn in the area, in the community and 
on the farm where it is produced. 

That is not true of wheat. And we have the same trouble that 
you have with the quality of wheat. 

Where I live in the High Plains section we have had wonderful 
production of wheat that has the high protein content that is always 
at a premium on the market, but the price support on wheat has been 
straight across the board. That is not fair. 

Are you going to be able to give this committee some definite ideas 
how we can work out this support price to be fair to the small farmer, 
in cotton and wheat, put them together, the large farmer, and at the 
same time be fair to the whole processing, wheat and cotton industry 
and wind up by still keeping some friends in foreign areas where we 
ship the cotton and where we ship the wheat? I hope you will give 
that serious thought. 

Mr. Gitcurtst. First, I cannot say anything about wheat because 
all I know about wheat are the products made from wheat. 

I would say in relation to price support of cotton that it is the 
opinion of this committee, that the farmer must have a minimum of 
35 cents per pound, I think, to produce cotton in our area. 

Mr. Hitz. What is the parity ? 

Mr. Gitcurist. It has to be from 84 to 86, I would say. 

Mr. Hitz. Wouldn’t it be down to 75? 

Mr. Gitcnrtst. No, sir; I cannot farm in our section of the country 
under present conditions—I think I would be safe in saying that he 
could not produce cotton at that. 

Mr. Hix. What is the lowest parity that you had on the price of 
cotton ? 

Mr. Giucnrist. 77, I think. 

Senator Sparkman. 77? 

Mr. Gitcurtst. I understand it was 81 in January. 

Mr. Huu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator SparKMAN. Before Congressman Hill does leave, I would 
like to make this comment. Back in December a subcommittee of 
the Joint Committee on Economic Policy of which I am the chair- 
man, held rather extensive hearings. We had about 60 different wit- 
nesses from all parts of the country, some from the agricultural] 
economy and authorities. 

They were almost uniform in their findings. One was it was sold 
to the Government. 

The second point was the right of a farmer to sell or transfer his 
allocation to someone else. 

Mr. Huw. I think the objections to the last point you make does not 
hold water, if you have the unit control on the acreage which we 
haven’t had. I am speaking frankly this morning, our difficulty in 
cotton and wheat, I will stick right to that, has been because we have 
tried to control the ac reage, but we have not tried to control the end 
product. If you control the end product, so far as transferring from 
one to another, that passes out of the picture entirely, because we 
have so many acres, you can have so much production. The produc- 
tion is exactly the same whether Bill or Tom has the acreage. 

Mr. Gitcurist. Before leaving that, I would like to point out one 
thing more. I believe that the. thinking of our farmers is that we 
want a permanent program, too. We feel it requires a minimum of 
5 years in order for him to plan his capital outlays and to plan this. 
I think, and you and I are thinking practically the same. We are not 
as far apart as I first thought we were. 

Mr. Hitt. We are not. This is a rough committee. Let me say 
first, we do not take everything for granted we hear, and very little 
do we take for granted that w edo hear. 

I remember when the soil bank was considered, the first thing I 
said, the record will show it, we cannot have a soil bank temporarily. 
: was absolutely opposed to this. You cannot make it work. But you 

“an make the soil-conservation program work where the farmers 
sigin in for from 3, 7, or 10 years, and make it continuous with the 
farmer. The contract follows the land. Then we will begin to get 
somewhere, because you will do exactly what the Senator said, that 
we are controlling the end product. We are not controlling the acre- 
age. Wearec ontrolling the product. 

Thank you for being here. I shall read all of this testimony, and 
IT am glad that you are here. 

Mr. Grant. You may continue. 

Mr. Giicurist. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to introduce next Representative Solomon. He has what 
is known as the Solomon solution. 

I wish to point out for the record that this has not been recom- 
mended by the committee because we have taken no action thus far on 
a permanent program, but Mr. Solomon wishes to explain his plan 
known as the Solomon solution, and now we will hear from him. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Before we get that we develop some points on 
the committee’s recommendations ? 

Mr. Giicurist. We have completed our recommendations. That 
would be all right with us. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Could we do that right now ? 

Mr. Gitcurist. Let me present one more witness, if you will, please. 
I have Senator Givhan here. He is also a member of the Farm 
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Bureau. I would like to have him make his statement that he would 
like to make at this time. 
Mr. Grant. We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER GIVHAN, A MEMBER OF THE 
ALABAMA LEGISLATIVE COTTON STUDY COMMITTEE 


Senator GivHan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is a privilege to appear before you today. And I will make my re- 
marks very brief. 

First, I want to take this opportunity to congratulate and thank 
the Alabama delegation for progressive emergency cotton legislation 
that they have been working on and have been successful in getting 
through Congress through the House of Representatives. 

I find that the people back home are very much interested in, as 
has been brought out here this morning, several points from an 
emergency angle. 

No. 1 is that they are expecting the Government to fulfill the moral 
obligation to pay the soil bank allotments. 

Briefly that is brought about because these people have stood in 
line over a period of maybe 2 days to get signed up for their payments 
and they went away expecting to be paid, they made arrangements 
to do other things and other things with their land. So you have to 
fulfill your obligations to those people. 

Then I feel sure that the Senate will do the same. 

No. 2 is that the cotton farmer in my State feels that it is highly 
important that we enact legislation that will freeze our acreage as 
it is now at 17.1, I believe it is—you know the figures—because it is 
too late now to get much other type of legislation into effect. 

And, No. 3, there is a great demand in our State and I believe 
very desirable, that some means and method be worked out whereby 
an individual farmer can deal through his county ASC committee 
to lease his land to another farmer, should that farmer not be in- 
terested in working his own cotton acreage. That is highly impor- 
tant. The little farmer where he does not want to give up his acreage, 
but he will have an opportunity to get proceeds from it and still 
retain his acreage, that is his allotment. 

Those are the three main things that I see that the cotton farmer 
so far as 1958 is concerned would like to see corrected and enacted 
into legislation. 

As I understand, the Alabama delegation has those recommenda- 
tions and I understand Congressman Grant has, also, a bill that will 
tend to correct the allotment, and, qualitywise, that is a very impor- 
tant thing to the cotton farmer of our State. 

I would like to mention that it has been very well explained this 
morning by Mr. Bob Kendall, that is, to go into the inequalities on 
grade of cotton so far as present type of grades we have set up by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

It has been a pleasure to be with you, and I want to thank you 
again, the Alabama delegation, for securing this emergency legisla- 
tion for farmers in our State. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Gitcnrist. I think Congressman Abernethy wanted to ask 
some questions. 

Mr. Asgrneruy. Mr. Solomon I think should proceed with his 
statement. 

Mr. Grcurist. He will give you the Solomon solution. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. R. SOLOMON, A MEMBER OF THE ALABAMA 
LEGISLATIVE COTTON STUDY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Soromon. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my friends on the 
committee have dubbed this as the “Solomon solution.” I am in- 
terested in presenting it to you gentlemen for your consideration. I 
am sure you will find some flaws in it, as you will in most any cotton 
control program, but I am extremely sorry that Mr. Hill left because 
I think he could have asked some very relevant questions to it. 

I recommend that the Congress continue cotton controls in 1959 and 
1960 by allowing present acreage allotment multiplied by present per 
acre yleld to establish the number of pounds of lint cotton which each 
farm would be entitled to sell at parity price in each calendar year. 

Limit overplanting to not more than 25 percent of acreage allotment 
or 3 acres, which ever is greater. (Quota cotton lint to be supported 
at a stated percentage of parity by Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans; excess cotton lint to be controlled by requiring that it be placed 
in Commodity Credit Corporation loans, at 8 cents per pound under 
the stated percentage of parity of quota lint price and may be re- 
deemed by the or iginal producer only during the entire calendar year 
following the year of production and can be sold by the original pro- 
ducer only at the stated percentage of parity price for quota cotton; 
provided that such prior-year excess production sold in the subsequent 
calendar year shall be charged against current quota cotton sales; 
provided further that such nonquota cotton not redeemed from Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loans by the original producer must be 
sold by Commodity Credit Corporation at prices not to exceed the 
world market price for the same staple and grade. 

Senator Sparkman. This nonquota lint cotton that was placed in the 
CCC, how would that be handled ? 

Mr. Sotomon. Eight cents per pound under the sects figures. 

Senator SparKMAN. The quota price minus 8 cents? 

Mr. Sotomon. Yes, sir. 

I might point out 2 or 3 advantages that I think this program 
would have. 

One of the principal advantages that it would have to the small 
farmers in Alabama is that it would practically do away with the 
necessity and the expense of having acreage premeasured by giving 
this individual cotton farmer a 25 percent tolerance. If he should 
have 10 acres, he, certainly, should be able to estimate between 10 and 
121% acres of cotton. That would be one of the advantages of the 
program, I think, and the second advantage of the program would be 
that in the event that the cotton farmer was allotted—for the purposes 
of illustration he had a cotton allotment of 10 acres and his per-acre 
yield was 500 pounds of lint, that would mean that he would be entitled 
to sell 5,000 pounds of lint cotton in the calendar year. If he made a 
good crop, and overproduced, say, 2,000 pounds of lint cotton, then the 
following year, if he desired to do so, he could reduce his planted 
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acreage, and go back into Commodity Credit Corporation and redeem 
that 8 cents per pound under the quota price, his cotton that was 
placed in the previous year and sell that at a profit of $40 per bale. 

Any of this cotton which was not redeemed by the individual pro- 
ducer would have to be sold by CCC, at world prices, or approximately 
6 cents a pound under the supported price. 

And I would go further and suggest that perhaps this cotton should 
be sold to the domestic users of lint cotton on a pro rata basis of the 
amount of the domestic cotton which they had used in the prior year 
which, in effect, would be somewhat of a subsidy to the textile portion 
of our country. I think we all agree that they need some type of help. 

It could be sold to regain world markets, however, if there became 
a surplus. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Gilchrist. 

Mr. Gucurist. I think it might be more beneficial to go into the 
questions now than any other place. Or I will call on Tom Johnson 
to make a statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. T. JOHNSON, A MEMBER OF THE ALABAMA 
LEGISLATIVE COTTON STUDY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of this distinguished 
committee, I just want to thank you, each member here, for giving us 
this increase in the soil bank. 

In my section of the State—these are my personal views—I think 
this soil bank has stimulated the farmer. As to the overall economy, 
I do not know just what effect it will have on it. 

I would like to encourage you in our 1959 and 1960 program to 
give us as high a parity as you possibly can. I realize we have to 
have controls, but I do not think we can produce cotton in our section 
at 28 cents a pound. I think it has to be at least 35 cents a pound or 
above. 

I would like to thank you, each of you, for the work that you have 
been doing on this and urge you to hold that parity as high as you can. 

Mr. Gitcurist. We have next Representative Oakley. 


STATEMENT OF HON. G. L. OAKLEY, A MEMBER OF THE ALABAMA 
LEGISLATIVE COTTON STUDY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Oaxktey. I appreciate your hearing our plea and the troubles 
we have. We hope that you will be able to help us in getting a solution 
to our problem that we know is a universal problem throughout the 
Nation, not only to Alabama. 

I speak from an area which actually my home county has made 
quite a bit of change from a cotton economy of a generation ago to 
now, where a great portion of our land has been placed in pastures. 
And we have cattle. Nevertheless, in our district we still have con- 
siderable farms, a number of farms that deal with cotton. 

I have had experience as a teacher of vocational agriculture in high 
school as well as veterans’ teacher with the young farmer. I had ex- 
perience with them. We find in our work on this committee that that 
sociological problem of the young farmer, getting into production or 
into farming isa very terrific one. 
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We would like to point out the fact that the young farmer has a 
very hard time in getting acreage to permit him to secure for himself 
an adequate income. And we feel that it is a very definite problem 
among all of the farmers of the Nation in the fact that our young 
farmers, our young men, are not going back to the farms. We have 
heard testimony pointing to the very small percentage of men who are 
farming today who are in the younger bracket. We think that is a 
very disturbing factor. We know that our farmers of tomorrow must 
have the experience of farming today. 

Farming is a highly technical job today. We must have the exper- 
lence, we must have the know-how, we must have the chance to really 
establish the young men in their agricultural endeavor. 

Again, I thank the committee for the indulgence in hearing our 
testimony. And we hope that we will be able to supplement our testi- 
mony at a later date. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gilchrist ? 

Mr. Gitcurist. At present, I think, that will finish it. We are ready 
for questions. 

I say we are ready—I mean we are willing for them. 

Mr. Grant. Let me say in behalf of Congressman Abernethy, he at- 
tended the University of Alabama. 

Mr. Gitcnrist. I know that. I respect his ability. I would hate 
to be on trial before him. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate the mem- 
bers of the Alabama committee. I, particularly, want to congratulate 
you gentlemen for the fine work that you have done. 

At the same time, I want to give some credit where I think other 
credit is due. You have a very fine delegation in the Congress. I 
do not say that because they are now sitting here. Alabama has an 
excellent delegation in both the House and the Senate. Your men 
are assigned to very important positions in the Congress and they 
have all done a very fine job. I think you could look the country over 
and you would not find a finer delegation than Alabama has. And I 
mean that in all sincerity. 

I have a great affection for the people of Alabama. 

I want to commend Congressmen Jones, Elliott, Selden, and the 
others. I like to work with them. Our association has been very 
pleasant and most satisfactory. 

I do not know how long I have been on this committee with George 
Grant. I do not say this just to please Mr. Grant. I would say it in 
his absence. He has done a great job here. 

Probably Alabama has not received exactly what it wants in the 
way of acreage. No State has. I do not know of any segment of 
agriculture that has exactly what it wants. I do not know that they 
will ever get it. But I think it is noble for us to continue our efforts. 

So I want to congratulate all of your Congressmen and senators. 
They are fine men. 

I think it is also fair and appropriate to say for the record, that as I 
recall, we have had bills pending in this committee which were intro- 
duced, incidentally, by members of the Alabama delegation compar- 
able to the recommendations which you have made this morning. 

They were introduced prior to the formulation of your recommenda- 
tions, particularly recommendation No. 1. I do not know whether you 
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got the idea from some of our Congressmen here or not, but regardless 
of where it came from the idea has been pending. 

On the Soil Bank Act, so far as this committee is concerned, that 
is behind us. But I want to make this comment about it. 

I think it is very unfortunate that we ever had the soil bank. That 
is not a political statement. It is not so intended. I voted to close 
up the soil bank at the end of last year. I think we would have been 
better off now without it. I am quite sure that the economy of our 
respective areas would have been better off if we did not have a soil- 
bank program this year. But the Congress voted to the contrary 
and I yield to its judgment. There is alw ays a division here, as well 
as in Alabama and every other place as to what should be done. So 
it is not my purpose to criticize the majority who thought to the con- 
trary on the soil bank. 

Mr. Solomon, I know of another wise man by the same name of 
“Solomon.” He left some good things behind. 

Mr. Sotomon. None of that rubbed off on me. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. So we are glad to have you here. 

I think there is some merit in your suggestion that we might go to 
a poundage allotment. With all of the criticism given Mr. Benson, 
I will say to his credit that he suggested this committee—both the 
committee of House and of the Senate—that we study such a program. 
There are several objections to such a program. 

We had such a program at one time—before my day here—which 

yas sponsored by another great Alabaman, by the name of Bankhead. 
Unfortunately, that act was declared unconstitutional. You remem- 
ber the ginning certificates limiting the pounds of cotton a farmer 
could gin. 

I still think there is some merit to such a program, although it pre- 
sents many problems. 

Under the new formula that you propose, all of the farms would 
have an allotment in 1958, and I assume thereafter, comparable to 
what they had in 1953, with each farm taking a comparable percent- 
agewise cut. 

Mr. Gitcurist. Yes, sir. So long as he has availed himself of the 
opportunity of all opportunities under the law to preserve the histori- 
cal acreage. 

Mr. Anernerny. What would we do with the farms which have 
since that date come into production of cotton? There are not too 
many, but there are some. Their acreage isn’t too large, I will say. 
There are many where their ac reage is large. What would you do 
with those who had no history in 195: 

Mr. Gitcurist. I do not know met you would do with them, 
unless you left them where they are. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I think you would have to. 

Mr. Gitcurist. Unless—you say they are small—I do not know. 

Mr. Awernetuy. The act provides that the State committee and 
county committee may reserve a certain portion of the State and 
county allotment for allocation to these farms. You are familiar with 
that? 

Mr. Gincurist. Yes, sir. In answer to your question that if you are 
going to give him an artificial history, I will say this, that you would 
do it by an extra reserve similar to the 100,000 acres set up for the 
small-farm provision. 
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Mr. Anernetuy. That would be all right. In the long run that 
would amount to the national allotment just being a little bit smaller. 

Mr. Gitcurist. I think the idea there, the program affecting the 
professional farmer, we said, or I say we put 100,000 acres reserve there 
to take care of the four-acre farmer. That was not enough. So the 
man who bore the brunt, to bring that man up to four acres, was the 
full-time professional farmer, who had to be reduced more in order 
to give him that. The whole program has affected that full-time pro- 
fessional farmer. 

Mr. Anrrnetuy. That is quite true. I have always felt that if we 
are going to have a four-acre provision—— 

Mr. Gincurist. I do not say take it away from anybody. Leave 
that man like he is. 

Mr. Asernetiy. One other question. What would you do with 
those who have failed to plant their acreage since 1953? What would 
you do with that farm? I mean, leave it as is, and give it no allotment ? 
Do you intend to give that farmer an allotment ? 

Mr. Giicurist. “Keep i in mind that this is an emergency legislation, 
affecting the 1958 planting season. Probably, in our final report that 
we intend to make to you, there will be a provision to take care of 
those people. And I have in mind one man that was in an automobile 
accident and he was put in a position where he was unable to make 
the crop that particular year, and didn’t make anything. I think in 
fairness and in realizing that you cannot run total acreage back up 
beyond a reasonable amount, going on a fairly strict application of 
the law that if he has not preserved his acreage so far as the 1958 

rogram is concerned he would have to suffer the consequences. Leave 
he where he is. 

Mr. Anernerny. That brings me to this. There has been a rather 
high percentage of underplanting in my own section. They had the 
privilege of turning those acres into the county manager’s office and 
would have been treated as though they had planted the acres, but 
instead they neglected to turn them in. As a result, they not only 
lost the acreage ‘but the county lost the cotton and the history. And 
the State lost the history. And in 1954, I believe it was, Alabama 
underplanted its acreage allotment by 154,000 acres. That is a lot of 
cotton. 

Where a farmer underplants and he automatically shortens his own 
acres by underplanting, what would you do with the farm ? 

Mr. Gitcurist. Let me point out again that the recommendations 
for 1958 would be under the existing conditions of the laws that you 
have now. Frankly speaking, I think we might have a better chance 
so long as we confine it to those people who “had availed themselves 
of this opportunity. But on a long-range program I think you will 
have to taken into consideration that fact. I think there is a lot 
of thought that there would not have been this under planting if there 
had been more authority granted to the county committee whereby 
they could have placed that acreage where it could have been planted. 

Mr. Asernetny. Wait a minute. What additional authority did 
they need? They had full authority. The county committees had 
full authority to reallocate within the county every single acre. 

Mr. Gincurist. That is turned in? 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is right. 
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Mr. Giicnrist. For instance, some companies—and the exact acre- 
age I could not tell you—in one place they bought in some counties 
of hundreds of thousands of acres. Some of them had cotton allot- 
ments on them. Some of those companies have turned that acreage 
back in. That county committee, even though it knows not one acre 
of cotton will be planted on that, even though it knows there is no 
probability of it, it has to give an allotment to that farm, so long as 
it is cultivatable land. If he does that 3 years that is lost acres unless 
he turns it in, and some have not. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Did they have committees organized for the pur- 
pose of canvassing your farmers? 

Mr. Gitcurist. No. 

Mr. Asernetuy. If some farmers were not going to plant were they 
urged to turn in their allotments, did you have any y people doing that? 

Mr. Gucurist. To my personal knowledge, no. 

Mr. AgernetHy. You did not? 

Mr. Gicurist. No, unless the county—I would have to say that your 
county acted in many localities—did probably. Your county agents 
probably did. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Some of them did. 

Mr. Gitcurist. Some of them did and some of them did not. 

Mr. ApernerHy. My people are quite similar to yours. As 
I said, our districts border and we have had shifting back and forth 
across the line. 

Have you estimated what the national allotment would come to 
under a program of this kind? 

Mr. Gitcurist. No, sir, because taking into consideration that there 
are a lot of those farms that would not be eligible because of the cir- 
cumstances we have been talking about, I can see no way that you 
could come to an actual figure—I do not know—except through the 
county office. I think that the mechanics of the thing would be that 
there would be a predetermination by having a man who feels that he 
has complied with all of the rules and regulations, preserved his al- 
lotment, that he has been cut by 40 percent, and the national average, 
say, thirty-some-odd percent, he could come in and make an applica- 
tion. Of course, they have his records there. They see that and he 
would be restored. It is hard to determine the increase in the national 
allotment on that basis. How you would do that, I do not know. 

Mr. AsernerHy. Then it is fair to say that you do not know and I, 
certainly, do not know, how manny acres would be allotted under that 
provision. We do not know? 

Mr. Gitcurist. No, sir; I do not think we know. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Let us say it came to 21 or 22 million acres. 

Mr. Giucuetst. I do not think it could possibly go that high, sir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. But, like me, you do not know. 

Mr. Gitcurist. I do not know; I do not know. 

Mr. Aserneruy. If it did come to that sort of a figure, then would 
it not be incumbent upon either the Congress or the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, or both of them, to shrink that acreage back to a level that 
would produce a reasonable crop, and at the same time reasonably re- 
duce the surplus. Now if that became necessary, the farmer might 
wind up with less acreage than he had in 1954? 

Mr. Giucurist. The farmer we are trying to protect, he could end 
up with less. 
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Mr. Apernetuy. Yes, he could. He could under this formula come 
to a figure that would put the national allotment at an acreage level 
that it was before we had controls. 

Mr. Givcurtsr. It cannot do that. 

Mr. ApernetHy. Then it would, certainly, be incumbent upon the 
Secretary to announce the national allotment which would reduce his 
total acreage, and upon announcing the reduction, I am wondering 
if some farmer would wind up with less acreage than he has right 
now ¢ 

Mr. Gincurist. Let us point this out, that the national allotment in 
1953 was 26,785,525 acres. The reduction since that period has been 
what is it—approximately 35 percent, approximately. So that means 
then to start with that figure—I do not know what it is—that if every 
cotton farmer in the United States has been reduced in excess of the 
national average reduction, you could never have more acreage less 
than 35 percent of the 1953 acreage. And that is not at all possible. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Here is the only reason I raise this question. I 
raised the quest ion only because when this committee, or the Con- 
gress, or the Secretary, or even you, take some action on a thing like 
this, we must absolutely know whether or not that farmer is going 
to come up with an allotment at least equal to what he has now and 
not less. 

I think you and I started this conversation by saying that neither 
one of us knew. 

Mr. Giucurist. I say we do not know, but we know ye it cannot 
go beyond a certain maximum. If I had it to say, I don’t think. 
And I know that you do not say it would be substantial. I do not 
think it would go 2 million. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It may not goa million. 

Mr. Guucurtst. We do not have the facilities. The Department of 
Agriculture could, easily. And I know that the greater percentage of 
the reduction is due to the abandonment or failure of one individual 
to plant. That farm would be excluded so far as adding additional 
acreage. So it would take out all of that group which is a major 
group, I think you will agree to. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I am not belaboring the idea—I am criticizing. 
The point I am trying to make is that before we would tie ourselves 
to that sort of situation, I would want to see the figures, and I think 
vou would want to see them. 

Mr. Gitcnrist. I think you would too. I think the Department of 
Agriculture can get them—I cannot. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I think they could get them. 

Mr. Gincurist. The basic idea there to me is that there is no other 
branch of the law that you punish one individual as the result of 
somebody else, is negligence. You do not put John Smith in gaol 
because James Brown broke out somebody’s window. You are only 
putting him back where he has a legal right to be. 

Of course, that proposition has never been tested, to my knowledge, 
before the Supreme Court. We have a case pending that we took 
up—it has been carried over to April—in the Federal courts in 
Alabama where we are arguing that particular thing. They tell us 
so far as their jurisdiction is concerned—I have tried a number of 
these cases, in the Review Committee, and on appeal—that they gen- 
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erally limit their jurisdiction as to whether or not rules and regula- 
tions prescribed in the Federal Register have been complied with. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Have you given any consideration to the two- 
price program ¢ 

Mr. Giucurist. Yes, sir; we have it under consideration. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Have you come to any conclusion ? 

Mr. Giicurtist. No, sir. And we wanted to refrain really from 
making permanent recommendations. Within the next 60 days we 
will submit you a report on that. We have hearings scheduled with 
the mills, and all other segments of the industry. 

Mr. Anrrneruy. Have you made any study as to the quantity of 
markets that we are losing to synthetics, domestically ? 

Mr. Gitcurrst. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AserNETHY. What do you attribute that loss to? 

Mr. Gtucurist. Well, to be honest, high priced cotton. 

Mr. Apernetuy. The price? 

Mr. Giucurist. Price. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is what you attribute it to? 

Mr. Gincnreist. Yes. 

Mr. AnernetHy. What price do you think it ought to be selling at? 

Mr. Gitcurisr. I do not think my personal opinion—this is not 
the opinion of the committee—I do not think that you can ever set the 
price of cotton to where the price of synthetics cannot be reduced by 2 
or 3 cents a pound below it. 

Mr. Anernetuy. There has been considerable thinking to that 
effect. I think by and large it is correct. I think we are losing about 
500,000 bales annually to synthetic fibers. Is that right? 

Mr. Ruoprs. That is a very close estimate. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Whether it is due to price or whether it is due to 
the desirability of the synthetic fiber, I do not know, but I know that 
we are losing it. That isa part of our problem. I believe that is all, 
Mr. Chairman. I wanted to thank you gentlemen for coming up 
here. 

Mr. Dixon. As a member on the minority side, I would like to ex- 
press my appreciation for your creditable presentation. I do not know 
much about cotton, but I have been informed by your testimony and 
by the discussion very much. I, also, wish to join in the expression 
of appreciation to your delegation for being here, and, if I might go 
further, to compliment your committee on the strides that you have 

made. One of the most admirable things I have seen thus far. 

Mr. Gincnrist. On behalf of this committee and as chairman and, 
personally, we in Alabama feel that we are well represented by all 
of our congressional delegation. We feel that we have an outstanding 
member on the original committee in Congressman Grant. Certainly, 
the cooperation that has been given by Congressman Grant and all of 
the other members of the delegation, and Senator Hill and Senator 
Sparkman, could not be better. We hope to work closely with you. 
We know that there are bills covering these things. And we are pleased 
to tell you that is what we feel the Alabama farmer and the American 
farmers would like to have you do. They want a chance to make a liv- 
ing. As I told you to start with, I do not think you can find many 
farmers i in my State that will tell you he wants you to give him a liv- 
ing. We appreciate the character of the problem and understand the 
economic problems that you have to face, and we do not envy your 
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position, not at all. I think Jim Branyon has something he wants to 
say. 

‘Mr. Branyon. I wanted to say in my referring to the Senators that 
I did not have any intention of belittling the efforts of the lower 
House of Congress on this cotton program. I felt that, since every 
member of this committee and, certainly, the people out in the States, 
in the congressional district that we have he: urd, we are well aware of 
the efforts « of every member of the congressional delegation from Ala- 
bama. And we are familiar with Mr. Grant’s efforts in what he has 
done—we are, ourselves, so familiar and appreciate it so much that, 
possibly, being a member of the lower house of the State legislature, 
we more or less look upon the boys across the hall over there as the 
House of Lords. Well, we feel that, at least in the lower house 
down there in Alabama, we are more liberal. And sometimes, when 
the boys across the hall vote a fillibuster, we feel that maybe we are 
more understanding. 

So I hope that the members of the Alabama congressional delega- 
tion of the lower House will, certainly, not take any offense from the 
statement I made. I do want you to know that in ever y congressional 
district we have told the farmers what the Alabama congressional 
delegation has done for their interests, and all of the good things they 
have done. I wanted to make that statement to you. 

Mr. Giucurtst. I might point out that in my congressional district 
we think so much of Congressman Jones that we do not even give him 
any opposition. 

Mr. Grant. That is a fine thing. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. E. HARVEY, A MEMBER OF THE ALABAMA 
LEGISLATIVE COTTON STUDY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Harvey. I am a member of this committee. We are mighty 
proud of the man we sent up here. He is up here. I am, also, a small 
farmer. To tell you how small I am, I have an 18-acre cotton allot- 
ment. And so, most of you, Mr. Abernethy, I am sure, know the 
things that I have to face with a small farm.’ At one time I had 15 
ants on my farm. Now I have one. You know what that is. I just 
want to join in with one of the men here when he made the statement 
that we cannot produce cotton for any less than what the parity is on 
it now. And when it gets below that, it will just be too low. 

Mr. Grant. I might say to you gentlemen from Alabama that Sen- 
ator Hill sent word that he was not able to be here. He is busy help- 
ing mark up a bill. 

We will adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:30 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Grant. If the committee will come to order, we will attempt 
to get started here. Mr. Gilchrist? 

Mr. Gitcurist. Mr. Grant, I would like to have Mr. Mauldin say 
a few words. I do not know what Mr. Mauldin may have to say, 
but I was going to ask you if he might say whatever he might want 
to say. 
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Mr. Grant. We would be glad to hear you, Mr. Mauldin. 


STATEMENT OF E. F. MAULDIN, LEIGHTON, ALA. 


Mr. Mavipin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will try not to take 
up too much of your time. First, [ want to express to the members 

of the committee our appr eciation to you. We feel like it is a paradox 
that we are addressing our grievances and problems to you, because 
we realize that those of you on this Committee on Agriculture realize 
them better than anybody and that we are in a position, you might 
say, of the minister on Sunday morning when he addresses his congre- 
gation for nonattendance, and that is just about the same sort of thing, 
presenting our problems here. And we know that it is true that on 
your own farms you suffer the same inequities that we do. 

I have a few remarks that I would like to discuss with you gentle- 
men of the Agriculture Committee. I have a brief statement here 
which I should like to read. 

Mr. Grant. Go ahead, Mr. Mauldin. 

Mr. Mavxprn. I want to thank you again for the work you are 
doing in seeking to right many of the wrongs which have come to our 
cotton farmers as a result of the present cotton acreage control pro- 
gram as administered. Our troubled farmers are probably more de- 
moralized than ever before because they find themselves in the midst 
of a farm panic in the time of great industrial prosperity (up until 
recently) ; they find themselves receiving the lowest share of the 
Nation’s net income in all of history ; they find themselves in com- 
modity lines in our rural welfare offices; they see county ASC head- 
quarters crowded with long lines of farmers desperately waiting 
through the cold of the night m a futile attempt to convert their meager 
cotton allotments to eash; they find farm bse gone, their tenants 
vanished or barely exising, their plows rusting, their tractors down, 
their mules converted to dog meat, their fields vacated and lying idle, 
their rural communities disappearing, and their country homes, 
churches, and schools standing vacant like corroded monuments to 
haunt the memory of what once was a cherished and respected way 
of life. Yes, it is indeed a sad situation. A pestilence has been 
visited upon the land of cotton. 

No one knows better than you gentlemen who are working so hard 
to correct these inequities, that a large part of the responsibility for 
this deplorable situation lies directly with many of those who have 
accepted positions of high responsibility, but who have failed miser- 
ably to provide adequate leadership in behalf of the farm people. 
Lack of leadership both in and out of Government office has resulted in 
the negligence of, indifference toward, and the downright immoral 
discrimination against our farm people. 

Gentlemen, inequity is the story—inequity in acreage allotments, 
and inequity in prices. A farmer with an allotment of only 40 percent 
of normal and a price which is only 70 percent of what is considered 
fair is in the same position as would confront labor if the minimum 
wage were cut by 30 percent and because of a surplus of labor the 
individual worker were paid for only 16 hours per week instead of 40, 
and all the while costs of living were rising by the day. 

For our cotton farmers, an equitable solution must begin with fair 
and equitable allotments. Allotments which will give each and every 
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farmer, regardless of political affiliation, geographicl location, or eco- 
nomic status, his fair historical share of the Nation’s cotton acreage. 
The next step must begin with fair parity prices to the farmer on his 
equitable share of the Nation’s cotton consumption. The execution of 
measures which will accomplish this are extremely necessary for the 
1958 crop if our farmers are to regain faith and confidence in their 
Government. Anything short of this fair and equal treatment of the 
farmer, will always breed the contempt, distrust, and overall dissatis- 
faction of the USDA farm program w hich now exists throughout the 
land. 

All of our farmers are strongly in favor of free enterprise and the 
competitive system providing it applies to everyone alike. But our 
Government must realize, as our farmers do, that agriculture cannot 
be forced to root hog, or die, when farmers must compete with pro- 
tective tariffs, all kinds of subsidies to almost ev ery industry, mini- 
mum wage laws that apply only to nonfarm labor, and the Govern- 
ment- sanctioned bargaining power of organized labor making the 
maximum use of collective bargaining. Farmers demand no special 
favors, but they do expect all segments of our economy, including 
agriculture to at least have a chance to make a fair living. This is 
not now the case, Congressman Jones. 

What our full-time professional farmers want is a program which 
will let the farmers farm, and give them a change to earn a fair living 
with fair prices. This workable plan can be accomplished with dis- 
patch for cotton by the proposal which has been before the Congress 
some time awaiting approval. As desired farm commodities would 
be allowed to seek their own supply and demand competitive market 
levels, with the Government making direct payments to the farmer 
on the difference between spot prices and fair parity, on his fair share 
of his commodity used domestically. In addition to guaranteeing 
farmers parity prices on production used domestic: ally, this plan 
would enable them to produce with freedom again to regain world 
markets, while costing the taxpayers less than the present farm 
program. 

Such a workable plan would not only serve the best interest of the 
country by discontinuing the corrupting and degrading practice of 
dealing out something- For. nothing soil-bank hush- -money payments, 
but would also serve the farmers ‘by partially doing for them what 
already has been done for the urban population through minimum- 
wage laws and collective bargaining, under which, in “America, the 
world’s greatest private industrial empire has been built and is con- 
tinuing to thrive. 

In Alabama this year, because of below-parity prices, confiscatory 
allotments, and the farmers’ impossible economic situation, more than 
500,000 acres have been signed up for the soil bank. This means that 
the demand for the farm labor supplied by more than 25,000 rural 
families will disappear, and they will be forced off the farms, into the 
cities, or onto the relief rolls. Gentlemen, you have provided hundreds 
of millions of dollars for soil-bank payments but you have not pro- 
vided 1 red cent for the people whose chief income is the sale of 
their labor through their crops. 

These are the forgotten people of our time, these people who pro- 
duce the food and fiber of this great Nation by the sweat of their 
brows. These are the people who have been neglected, ignored, and 
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discriminated against the most by the lack of fair and equitable farm 
legislation. For years they have been forced to work for a fraction of 
the wages which their skill, responsibility, and energy would com- 
mand in industry. 

Now our country is on the brink of depression because the purchas- 
ing power of our farm labor over the years has been reduced to nearly 
nothing by low farm prices and increased living costs. Gentlemen, 
I submit to you that, unless the purchasing power of our farm people 
is restored to normal with the utmost dispatch, then inevitably we 
have prepared to suffer another overall depression which will reach 
into every home in America. Only if we ignore the lessons which 
history has taught us will we have to suffer the consequences which 
followed the farm panic of 1929-30, 

Gentlemen, in closing let me thank you for your kind indulgence and 
say that we farmers are glad that industrial workers and corporate 
owners are making more so that they can buy more of what we grow— 
we only wish that we were making more so that we could purchase 
more of what they produce. 

And again, I say, let the farmers farm, and let them have a chance 
to make a fair living, and get a fair price for their farm labor. 
Restore the purchasing power of the farmer and avoid another 
depression. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, Mr. Mauldin. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mauldin, you have made a very excellent exposition of the plight 
of the farmer, not only in Alabama but also elsewhere in the country. 

As I listened I was reminded of the quotation from Oliver Gold- 
smith, from the poem entitled “The Deserted Village,” which goes this 
way, if my memory serves me correctly, or about this way: 

Princes and lords may flourish and fade 

A breath can take them as a breath has made them 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride 

When one city destroyed can never be supplied. 

I think that was an appropriate quotation and it seems to me that 
while we are attempting to develop a panacea for the American farmer 
that we are actually destroying the Aimerican farmer as an entity in our 
economic situation. We are about to remove the American farmer as 
we traditionally know him as an economic factor. 

Several of the witnesses here today with their very interesting state- 
ments have commented that they oppose a further extension of the 
soil-bank program. I think as they do, that the soil bank is the major 
contributing factor to the present plight of the farmer. 

I would like to know either from Mr. Mauldin or from Mr. Gilchrist 
or one of the others present whether the study committee has taken any 
position at all on the extension of the soil bank for 1959 and 1960 or if 
the study committee has given consideration in its deliberations to the 
question of extension of that program. 

Mr. Gincurist. The committee has given consideration to that prop- 
osition, but has not taken any official action on it and, as I stated this 
morning, I want the record to show that I am opposed personally to 
the extension of the soil bank for 1959 and 1960, although I do not know 
as to whether that would reflect the opinion of the committee, because 
it has not acted on that proposition. 
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Mr. Huppieston. Does the study committee plan to take any action / 
It would seem to me part and parcel of any solution of the problem of 
the farmer, is whether or not the soil-bank program should be ex- 
tended. 

Mr. Gincurisr. We certainly intend to act on this, but our recom- 
mendations here were confined to emergency measures affecting the 
1958 planting season and, of course, extending the soil-bank payments 
to 1959 and 1960 would not affect the 1958 program and so we did not 
present that at this time. 

We certainly will in our final report which will be submitted to 
you gentlemen at a later date, when we have completed our study, 
we will certainly make recommendations concerning that, those will 
be in there. 

However, I would be presumptuous to state the position of the com- 
mittee on that, what that might be because they have not taken official 
action and I do not know the opinions of the individuals. 

Mr. Huppiesron. One of the agricultural economists of Alabama 
has computed for me a figure of his estimation of the cost or the 
economic loss through the economy of the State of Alabama as the 
result of the soil-bank program. 

He has come up with the figure of $115 million in the fiscal year 
1958 which through the soil bank will have been lost, which the soil 
bank will have cost the people of Alabama, not only the farmers but 
the whole economy, everyone who participates in the economy of our 
State will have lost, it will have co8t the people of our State $115 
million. 

Has the study committee done any research which would indicate 
what their figure would be as to the cost, the economic loss as the 
result of the soil-bank program, to Alabama? 

Mr. Gu.curistr. Not directly. Let me put it this way. 

We feel really to get a dollars and cents figure would be very diffi- 
cult if not impossible, we would not know how to get a figure that 
would show the whole story of the loss to the entire economy of 
Alabama, to all of the economy connected with the cotton industry, 
how to show who and how much in the entire program have lost 
something—there are displaced persons and the hungry man, the run- 
down building, the abandoned tenant house—those things, in other 
words, do not show up in the national allotment and they do not show 
up in the reduction of allotments and those are the human things, 
the human qualities that we have been trying to develop. 

We have not put a dollars and cents evaluation on the effect of the 
soil bank nor have we put a dollars and cents evaluation on the effect 
of discriminating, confiscatorial allotments. 

We are having made a study and I am asking the chairman of 
each committee and each county to try and furnish us with an indie: 
Gee showing, say, the number of tractors that were sold in 1953 and 

subsequent years up until now; the number of gins that we had. 

I want to point particularly to the fact that in my own county of 
Decatur, indicated that we had 5 gins there alone and that was last 
year, and next year we will have 2. T can also point to other sections 
that have had 7 gins and I can point to 1 section that had 4 gins that 
will not even have 1 gin next year. 
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Those things, when we get them assembled, I think will tend to tell 
the story. But I do not believe, Congressmen, that you can separate 
entirely the effect of the soil bank. 

I will put it this way. You have got to tie the two together, that is, 
reduce the acreage and the soil bank and this soil bank further reduces 
the volume, but just to vate to take the soil bank away from the, 
you might say, inequitable allotments would be a terrific proposition 
of accounting and I don’t know how you could do it. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Of course, they are both of them parties to the 
essential economic loss to our country, but this figure of $115 million 
was based solely on the difference of the income which the farmers 
would have obtained by farming that acreage, and the amount of 
income that they would have obtained by putting that acreage in the 
soil bank. 

Mr. Givcurist. I personally think it is a very conservative figure, 
in my opinion. 

Mr. Huppiesron. That is just a loss to the farmers. 

Mr. Giccueist. Yes; a loss to the farmers. 

Well, I would not know, I would not say—I would say it was a 
conservative estimate, but I cannot substantiate that. 

They tell us down there that the cotton dollar, the dollar that is 
put into the production of cotton, that dollar turns over seven times. 
On the soil bank it only turns over once. 

We also have the proposition before our committee, that if you are 
going to pay a farmer for putting his cotton into the soil bank, then 
why not pay the ginners for the cotton that they do not gin; why not 
pay the bankers for the interest on the money that they, do not loan 
to finance cotton, and why not pay the tractor and other implement 
dealers for their lost volume ? 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes; what was lost to the economy because they 
did not sell that cotton, I think it is part of the picture, it follows. 

Mr. Gitcurist. I do not know how you could put a direct dollar 
value on that. 

Mr. Hupptesron. Here is another angle that causes me immediate 
concern. As you know, I come from what is called an industrial 
area down there, although I would like to invite the attention of 
the study committee to the fact that of the 67 counties in Alabama, 
there are more farmers in Jefferson County than any other county 
in the State except 2, and those 2 are Marshall and Colbert Counties. 
It has the third largest number of farmers of any county in the 
State—of course as we may assume many of them are part-time 
farmers in that area, but as far as the number of farmers, we have 
au substantial number of farmers right in this industrial area of 
Jefferson County. 

There is industrial unemployment in Jefferson County at the 
present time. The steel mills are down, according to the last figure, 
65.5 percent of capacity. Thousands of steel- mill employees have 
been laid off. 

This soil-bank program, when farmers go into the soil bank, many 
of them will lose their farms and they will be coming to town looking 
for jobs. 

The thing that troubles me is, where are they going to get jobs 
when we already in Birmingham have a substantial amount of unem- 
ployment among the people who are already there / 
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I think that factor has been overlooked and it is a matter of great 
concern to me. 

Mr. Gitcurisr. Well, I think that really the thought of this com- 
mittee is that was felt that probably the soil bank would not be reen- 
acted for 1959 and 1960, 

Mr. Sovomon. You could use the words “acreage reserve.’ 

Mr. Gitcurisr. Acreage reserve, yes; that it would rotdaie not 
be reenacted and that it would not be wise for our committee to spend 
time in condemnation of it or in glorification of it, either one. We 
realize this situation we are in. 

We have got the soil bank. We have got to live with it till 1958. 
You might say, that we have got the bull by the tail and do not know 
when to turn it loose. 

I have expressed my opinion, and it is strictly my personal opinion, 
that I hope that it is not reenacted for 1959 and 1960. It has been 
very bad in its effects on not only this county—and we had large 
hearings on it, Congressman, in your county, attended by many 
farmers and industrial people and was pointed out that the amount 
of steel that goes into a bale of cotton, as I remember the figure, 
it was 11 pounds of steel in tieing up a bale of cotton. 

And so that is enough cotton taken out of production in Alabama 
to, keep a steel plant running a good portion of the year: so it has 
had those effects all the way down the line. 

Mr. Hupptesron. Well, thank you, Mr. Gilchrist. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your indulgence for letting me get 
my 2 cents off my chest. 

‘Mr. Granr. Thank you, Mr. Huddleston, I think your contribu- 
tion is worth more than 2 cents. 

Mr. Gircurisr. We have one more witness here, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Maynard Laymon, farm editor of the Decatur Daily, who is a 
consultant of this committee and who has probably spent more years 
concerning himself in the active study of this problem and devoting 
his time generally to the farm problem, more than most. of us com- 
bined, more than the combined efforts of this committee, I might say 
of ours. 

I would like to ask for Mr. Maynard Laymon to be heard, I would 
like him to insert some personal observations of his own at this time. 

Mr. Gran. Glad to hear from you, Mr. Laymon. 


STATEMENT OF MAYNARD LAYMON, CONSULTANT, ALABAMA 
LEGISLATIVE STUDY COMMITTEE, FARM EDITOR, DECATUR 
DAILY 


Mr. Laymon. Mr. Gilchrist, Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee, may TI preface my remarks by again expressing to you gentle- 
men our deep appreciation for your kindness in hearing us and for 
the efforts that vou people have made in our behalf and in the behalf 
of the Alabania farmers. 

I have here three suggestions. Again, let me emphasize these are 
merely personal feelings and are not part of the official study com- 
niittee’s report. I have three suggestions to be considered for 1958 
and ensuing vears in writing new farm legislation, suggestions devel- 
ove? from the testimony told before the Alabama Study (‘ommittee 
and [have been allowed to develop those three. 
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The first one is, from the testimony that has been given before this 
study committee it seems that the farmers in Alabama feel that they 
need controls continued. 

Secondly, it seems from this testimony that the farmers in Alabama 
feel that they need more so-called marginal farms. 

Third, the feeling of the farm people down there is that somewhere 
we need to define who a “farmer” is. 

We feel that the testimony of the legislative committee is in every 
sense of the word a grassroots report. It is coming from farm folk in 
every congressional “district in Alabama. In hearing the story these 
folks have told the committee, I have been allowed to develop three 
facts that, to me, stand out. 

No witness, to my knowledge, was in favor of doing away with 
parity. From the testimony given by these people, it seems they are 
in favor of controls. This thinking is different from some in 
Americ: 

{n one of our trips to Washington we talked with the then executive 
vice president of the ¢ ‘ommodity Credit Corporation telling him of 
the problems being created on farms in Alabama under the 1958 
farm law as amended. This week Mr. Earl M. Hughes, writing in 
one of America’s popular monthly magazines, Re: vder’s Digest, at- 
tempts to solve many of the agric cultural problems facing America. 
But I still beg to differ with the premise and the applications pre- 
sented in the Hughes philosophy. In continuing this position may 
I quote, “Free commodities are in a healthier position than those un- 
der controls. Commodities for which Government has tried to do 
the most, corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, peanuts, are in the worst 
trouble today. Yet livestock farmers, unhampered by controls, al- 
though hurt by Government meddling in feed grains, are still rela- 
tively prosperous.’ 

To me, each of those seven basic crops that Mr. Hughes classifies 
as ailing because of controls has similar characteristics in that they 
all have low value raw material markets. When we sell corn, what 
do we sell? We sell carbohydrates, we sell proteins, we sell oil. But 
in a competitive position we can can produce oil from legume seed 
cheaper than we can produce oil through corn. In the same vein car- 
bohydrates can be produced much cheaper through lower value growth 
than can be produced in corn. And most of us prefer to buy our 
protein as steak. Then, one of our problems is the changing of : 
low value raw material into a high value product. 

Incidentally, in that connection one of the problems of our farmers 
in Alabama, they feel, is the continued increase of production markets 
that makes it continuously necessary for us to have certain controls, 
the thinking of the farmers down there is that way. 

According to the story told the Alabama Legislative Study Com- 
mittee, we need more so-called marginal farmers. The story told 
tells of low cotton acreage and low ered livi ing conditions and no jobs 
available in industry in Alabama. 

It just happened that the distinguished gentleman from Jefferson 
County spoke on that. 

Continuing in the article by Mr. Hughes he pleads the case of 
taking more farmworkers off of the farm. May we quote? 

When the Government encourages inefficient farmers, by handouts of a few 
dollars, to continue in poverty on a subsistence farm rather than to seek better 
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opportunity off the farm, it hurts everyone concerned. ‘There are more than a 
million farmers who gross less than $2,500 a year, and eke out a subsistence 
living of $15 to $20 a week net. No farm program has helped them, and none 
will, unless it is a direct cash handout. And then it becomes not a farm program 
but a welfare program. The voluntary movement of such families off the land, 
or to jobs off the farm, will do more than any law Congress could possibly pass. 

It will take controls and supports both in the transitional years to 
aid the Alabama farmers. 

After all of these years of travel and talking and you perhaps won’t 
believe, some listening, we come to another point. The farmers of 
Alabama according to the t testimony I heard believe Congress should 
define who is a farmer. As industry expands and is able to take some 
labor and some families off the farm, some of these people come to be 
considered industrial workers and farmers. Our Lord once used as 
un illustration the coin and He told the listener to “render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s.” 
We have not used this, we hope, in any irreverent manner because that 
is not the intent. We have used it to show that there are certain loyal- 
ties we have as individuals and as a group. To me, if a person is an 
industrial worker, he cannot be a farmer, too. This is, of course, 
used in a broad sense. Sure, he may be a part-time farmer but our 
feeling is that he should not be a recipient of aid created by Congress 
for the full-time farmer. If I had a vote I would allow him to partic- 
ipate in what we call the conservation program but would restrict 
this nonfarmer from participating in what we call the acreage reserve 
program today. 

I would be unfair to point out these activities of the industrial 


worker and his type and not call to your attention the professional 
and businessman who have also taken advantage of the same basic 


program. 

After all of this discussion, it seems the farmers of Alabama favor 
i program that will keep the so-called marginal farmer on the land. 
We favor controls. So we will not be called Communist, we do not 
favor price controls alone. And as we study the problems more and 
more, we feel that the future of American democracy is tied closely 
to the future of the American family-size farm unit. 

And our further study brings us to believe that the economic stabil- 
ity of America is tied to the small American town and community who 
must be sustained if they are to remain by the family-size farm. We 
offer the report of the two California towns discussed in the Thomp- 
son committee report. 

We also believe after these studies that the cost to the American tax- 
payer will be at its lowest under the theory of farm laws as expressed 
in the Poage plan and defining who a farmer is. 

You will note that we have avoided as clearly as possible discussion 
of minimum wage, quick tax writeoff, and any form of tariffs. In 
each of these fields your committee may call experts to advise. 

In conclusion, some today look at our problem and see it as only 
more economy needed in our Government. But to us it is far more 
than just saving Uncle Sam some money and we will admit we need 
to save. We must keep our farmers and our farm economy strong 
if it is to feed and clothe us when we are attacked or must defend 
our shores. 

Our farm people hold our soil for posterity. Through it we will 
feed all future generations. To hold this trust we feel our farm folks 
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are entitled to enjoy some of the same benefits from the fruits of 
their labor as do other groups of our national economy. 

Mr. Gitcurist. Mr. Chairman, that concludes our testimony. We 
should be glad to attempt to answer any questions that might be 
asked. I don’t know whether we can answer them, but we cer- 
tainly shall attempt to. 

Mr. Grant. Well, thank you, Mr. Gilchrist, and thank you, Mr. 
Laymon, for your very fine statement. 

The committee might have something to ask you, Mr. Laymon, 
and Mr. Mauldin also. 

I think that Mr. Thompson here wants to ask Mr. Laymon some- 
thing. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Laymon, what I wanted to discuss with you 
a little bit is matter of controls. 

Did your study give any consideration to removing controls al- 
together ? 

Mr. Laymon. Mr. Thompson, you understand, I only attempted to 
interpret. I think that if I might inject the thought that there is 
constantly in the mind of our farm people the thought that there is 
a thinking in our country today that would like to remove all controls. 
And 

Mr. THomeson. I might interrupt and add that you can take in all 
of us around here by that statement. I think we would all of us be 
very happy to do away with all controls. But what we are won- 
dering about is what would be the aftermath of removal of controls? 

Mr. Laymon. Well, Congressman, the testimony that came before 
this committee in my opinion was such as to indicate that the people 
felt that it would be impossible to remove the controls and have any 
semblance of a strong agriculture. 

Mr. Mautptn. May T add one thing about the removing of con- 
trols? In 1920, in August, before they had a cotton program, cot- 
ton was worth about 40 cents a pound and by March of 1921 it was 
worth about 8 cents a pound. That possibly would help on that. 

Mr. THompson. Well, that was recovery, and up toward the end 
of the 1920's it got up to rather high prices— 

Mr. Maupin. That is, the market, but some of the people did not. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is true, the market recovered and went 
through that same period of low prices from which it did not re- 
cover until after steps were taken in the Congress to correct it with 
a program which we still have. 

Mr. Gitcurist. I might add that we have asked the direct ques- 
tion and will be in our final report, too, I know but time after 
time I have asked the direct question: Do you favor the abolishing 
of controls? 

And I might say that virtually 100 percent of the farmers have told 
us that they would be opposed to abolishing controls. 

Mr. Mavrprn. That involves abolishment of the support program. 

Mr. Trompson. Mr. Laymon, you attended before the committee 
a couple of years ago when we discussed this very matter and I believe 
I commented at that time, if I commented at all, that. we would have 
to have controls and protection for agriculture in one-way or another, 
just as in other fields we have the minimum wage, we have labor pro- 
tected by its own unions and various other artificial means of main- 
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taining that phase of the economy and just so long we are going to 
have to have some kind of protection in agriculture. 

Mr. Laymon. Congressman, I think that is the feeling of the people 
who testified before this committee and I think it would also be fair 
to the testimony of these people to say that in most cases they realize 
that if they have parity there will have to be certain acreage controls. 
Is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Gitcurist. I think so, certainly they would like to have 100 
percent of parity, but they know the practicalities of the situation, 
they realize it cannot be so. 

Mr. Tuompeson. I certainly want to compliment the study com- 
mittee for that report and the impression I get in the report is that 
all in the world we are trying to do is to make it possible for the man 
who is normally successful on the farm to get his share of the pro- 
duction and if he has his share of the production he will prosper to 
a reasonable degree and that is what we are all striving to do. 

I would like to say to you all from Alabama that T was compli- 
mented when the chairman, Mr. Grant, wanted me particularly to be 
here and he sits beside me on this committee and there is no one in 
whose hands the problems are better fitted to go than to Congress- 
man Grant and I am glad that he is presiding. 

Mr. Gran. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gitcurist. Mr. Chairman, let me expand for about 30 seconds 
on remarks that were made on our recommendation that we are op- 
posed to any across-the-board increase in the national allotment at 
this time. 

We start first with the premise that the first thing that should be 
done is to correct the allotment program, to get rid of the inequities 
and then from then on, any new program or ‘whatever—extension of 
the present program or whatev er it might be, if Congress deems it 
necessary that there be an increase in the production ‘of cotton and 
if it looks like the economy depends on it and we need it, well, we 
say first before you do that, let us restore equity to the program, go 
back and make it and get it all on an equal basis, which is what we 
were talking about to Mr. Abernethy this morning, and then go 
forward with your other programs. 

But we feel that one of the essentials here is that if we are to cure 
the ills of agriculture, first we have got to make a direct attack on the 
inequities. 

Unless there are some other features or more questions that is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grant. I want to say now that there is one gentlemean present 
here this afternoon who was not here this morning. You might have 
heard about California cotton farmers and you might think that this 
man, being from California, is a bad fellow and he has horns, but here 
is one gentleman from California who is interested in cotton, and he 
is a very valuable member of this committee. He is a gentleman I 
know who is going to be very sympathetic to the Al: ibama farmer. 
Tam talking about Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hacen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Off the record I might 
tell a story. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hacen. I was interested in one thing that I could either ask 
Mr. Laymon or Mr. Gilchrist about on the record. 
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The principal proposal current here with respect to cotton is that 
of permitting the individual farmer to increase his acreage in 1958 
by 30 percent without price support on the products from those added 
acres. 

As I understand Mr. Gilchrist’s statement that is unsatisfactory to 
the Alabama group. 

Mr. Giucnrist. No sir, we are going beyond on this point, that our 
recommendation is that any increase in acres age, first, you should take 
into effect, the individual farmer and get the indiv idual back into the 
program and our recommendation is that we take—since 1953, the 
farmer who has done everything within his power to preserve his 
historical allotment and at the same time who has been reduced lower, 
that that man or that particular farm be increased to the same per- 
centage of the reduction of the national average of that same year 
and that would, we say give us equitable allotments and from there, 
if it seems necessary that there be increased production, that it is done 

aecording to the formula. 

I think if it is not allowed to go into the soil bank, certainly we 
would not be opposed to it, not this year. 

Mr. Hacen. I think poem ips the likelihood would be that the farmer 
who would plant, say, 25 percent more would be the farmer who has 
been capable of preserving his own allotment in the past. 

Now, let me ask you this. It is not too late in Alabama, is it, for 
planting at this time? 

Mr. Sotomon. Not at this time, but it would be soon. 

Mr. Giicurtst. We will be planting in 10 or 12 days in south Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. Hagen. So that if something did not happen before the end 
of the month of March, it would be of no value to you ? 

Mr. Giicnrtst. I think it would be fair to say that the only thing 
we had for the 1958 crop was that we would be in favor of increase in 
acreage, to do away with inequities by restoring to those particular 
farmers who had suffered the most, at the same time trying to preserve 
the acreage, because we feel that the program needs overhauling and 
that we ought to get on a fair basis before we start. 

We would be opposed to a blanket increase under the present law 
and under the present method of distribution. 

Mr. Hagen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman: that is all. 

Mr. Grant. Any other questions? Mr. Roberts? 

Mr. Rosertrs. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. 1 
do not want to get onto any new subject, but I do not know that there 
has been any direct testimony on this: I do not believe it was covered 
by direct testimony, and I do not know whether your committee has 
held hearings on this phase, probably not. It would be very interest 
ing to me to know this. It has been interesting to me to find that so 
many farmers have tried to put acreage in the soil bank, and I am 
wondering if this element was found by you in your hearings; that 
some of them have operated on the theory that they could not get 
proper financing and, if so, that some of them have tried to sign up 
and try to put acreage in the soil bank with the idea of withdrawing 
that in the event they obtained finances to make a crop. Has your 
committee gone into that question ? 

Mr. Gitcurist. To some extent. We went into financing on this 
angle, and I have statements here from several banks that I could in 
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sert in the record to the effect that any lowering of the present parity 
formula, price support, that it would make it impossible for the farmer 
in that area to get finances for hiscrop. This, I think, would be really 
nearer to what | you are talking about, that a lot of them went into the 
soil bank that might come out “if they had a fair share of the historical 
allotment, if he had more acre age in 1958 and the time extended for 
him to come out of the fea bank. 

Incidentally, there is another personal observation that I think I 
would like to make, and it would be of no criticism. Many people 
would like to see the time extended for a man to withdraw from the 
ae reage-reserve provision of the soil bank because there are a number— 

I don’t know whether a large percentage, but we would have some 
farmers—well, we have had some who told us that they would like to 
get out of the soil bank in 1958. I think that Mr. Solomon can cover 
tnat matter better than I can. 

Mr. Soromon. Mr. Roberts, this is my own enone observation and 
not the thinking of the committee. In my area—and I live in Henry 
County, Ala.—in my area, in many cases alee and lending agencies 
are requiring farmers to sign over their acreage-reserve check to the 
bank or to the lending agency before they will | agree to furnish them 
tinances for the 1§ 158 crop. That is not the exe eption ; that is generally 
the rule in my area. 

That is due to two things. It is due to some people putting their 
cotton in the soil-bank acreage reserve last year, taking that money 
because the peanut prospects “looked good and because the corn ¢ rop 
prospects looked good, and spending it and not paying it on their debt, 
and then, with the tremendous amount of bad weather that we had 
that damaged the peanuts and damaged the corn crops, it made it im- 
possible for them to meet their obligations, and in most cases those 
people have a carryover of their debt, carried over into 1958 and, gen- 
erally speaking, the banks and the lending agencies are requiring them, 
when they go into the soil bank, requiring him to make that check 
payable to the bank or the lending agency. 

Mr. Roserrs. Have you heard of any dissatisfaction among the 
farmers with the way it is ns by the ASC? 

Mr. Soromon. No, sir; I do not find any as to the way that ASC 
handled it on the local level. You do on the State or National level. 
I think that the farmers in most of the counties in Alabama, with the 
exception of one, are pretty well satisfied with the way the ASC offices 
have been handling the problem and I, frankly, think that they have 
been handling it as well as they could under the circumstances. 

Mr. Roperrs. The reason I asked the question was that in my dis- 
trict, out of 670 farmers in 1 county, only about 60 were certified or 
approved for it. Have you had any testimony as to the procedure 
that each individual farmer had to do and what they did to notify 
the farmers of the cutoff ¢ 

Mr. Sotomon. Congressman, off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roserts. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grant. Any questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Grant. Do you have anything else ? 
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Mr. Gitcurist. No, sir. We would just like to thank your commit- 
tee and all of these people for being so courteous and nice and listen- 
ing tous forsolong. We certainly ‘appreciate it. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Mauldin? 

Mr. Mavtprn. I just want to make this comment. I do not feel 
like this committee ought to come up here and go back home without 
having the privilege of being cross-examined by Congressman Aber- 
nethy. 

Mr. Setpen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Sexpen. If the farmers of the State of Alabama were able to 
ascertain how many acres were eligible to be planted in time, they 
probably would not have been pl: unted, will have not been phanted, 
should Congress feel it appropriate to ‘put additional farms for the 
soil-bank program; that is, would there have been a substantial num- 
ber of acres that would not have been planted had that money been 
appropriated ? 

Mr. Giucnrtst. I will ask Mr. Solomon to answer. 

Mr. Sotromon. There would have been, due to the fact that those 
farmers could not get finances to plant those acres, I would say about 
20 percent. 

Mr. Giicurist. We have this situation in Alabama, Congressman. 
We have had a situation there that we have not h: * in a long time; 
we have had the worst crop year in history last year. After, I think, 
I estimate 28 percent of the crop was Magenta, we had this late- 
season bad weather and the cotton sprouted in the bolls. Usually, 
we do not have that, but they had to pull that cotton so that it could 
be sold, and some of it sold at 18 and 21 cents, and so the farmer was in 
the worst economic position in this crop season and it gave him an 
awful mental attitude: he was not ready to risk another ‘gamble, and 
he saw that the only people who were really making a thin. g from this 
land, so to speak, last year were the people who went into the soil 
bank due to the adverse weather conditions, so he went into it this 
year, and that was the major contributing factor, I think, that high 
number of applications. 

Mr. Mavutprn. I might say that the reason Alabama is the No. 
State in participation in the soil bank, over 500,000 acres having ei 
committed of farms to the soil bank, which is over half the allotment, 
541,000 acres, when we have got 1,035,000 acres of allotment, that 
was the result of 3 things. 

First, of course, if these inequitable and confiscatorial allotments 
which have reduced the farmer’s ability to produce on an economic 
basis and that put him in an uneconomic situation to begin with. 

No. 2, of course, is the low parity price support, around 80—around 
77 which is 23 percent below, plus, of course, the bad crop year and 
overall the position of the farmer is that it has put him in such a sit 
uation that he can hardly afford to turn down the soil bank from a 
landowners standpoint. 

I would say that some farmers went into the soil] bank because they 
could not afford to make a crop again because of the accumulation of 
all of these things over a period of years. 

It would by my estimate, which of course is a guess, is that one- 
third of the cotton that was committed to the soil bank, one-third of 
the 500,000 acres or as maybe as much as one-third would not have 
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been planted had there been no soil bank because of these reasons—it 
might not be quite that high. 

Mr. Sevpen. That answers my question. 

Mr. Sotomon. You see, he had gambled last year and lost and could 
not gamble again with the possibility of losing, and the soil bank 
Ww as the only sure way to win. 

Mr. J. T. Jonnson. I might say this, Congressman, that we were 
told that everybody that was going to be able to participate that 
wanted to come into the 1958 plan, and we farmers that had planned 
to put it in the soil bank because they had been told that they would 

take everyone that wanted to participate in that program, were then 

unable to know what to do, to know how to make plans because it is 
hard to make any plans when you learn otherwise, I mean, if you 
planned to put it in the soil bank you might want to go ahead and in- 
crease your cattle or truck crops a little ‘bit and if there was a ques- 
tion on Gaaielein he might have gotten rid of his tractor and so on. 

It. is just hard to make any plans so quick, in less than a month’s 
time because that is another thing in the program, we farmers do not 
know what to expect from 1 year to another and that is why we would 
like in the future a 5-year plan. 

Mr. Sevpen. In other words, due to the lateness of the hour, had 
this money not been appropriated, there would have been many thou- 
sands or tens of thousands that could have been planted ? 

Mr. J. T. Jounson. That is right, and that was because, it was due 
to the Jabor situation, it was hard to transfer in less than a month’s 
time. 

Mr. Grant. Any further questions / 

( No response. ) 

Mr. GitcuetstT. I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, we are through. 

Mr. Granv. Well, let me thank all of you gentlemen who came up 
from Alabama. We appreciate your very interesting statements and 
I think that we can assure you that after these heari ings are printed 
they will be placed in the hands of each member of the committee and 
it will be given careful and studious consideration. 

As a member of the committee, and I know I speak for all of us, 
that we will be interested in future hearings of your committee in 
Alabama and we would like very much to receive transcripts of the 
testimony that you have in future hearings and other material that you 
might want to send us. 

Mr. Gitcurist. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, we hope that we can put 
them inthe record. We will send them. 

Mr. Grant. Well, if there are no other questions—just 1 minute 
before we adjourn. 

I want to say that the chairman of the committee, Mr. Cooley, and 
vice chairman of the committee, Mr. Poage, and Mr. Gathings, of 
Arkansas, they are on the west coast in California, and I think I am 
correct, Mr. LeMay, they will be back tomorrow ? 

Mr. LeMay. Yes. 

Mr. Grant. If any of you gentlemen want to stay over after tomor- 
row, I am sure that if you w ‘ish you could arrange a conference with 
both gentlemen, if any of you wanted to talk to them. 

If there is no further testimony, we will adjourn the meeting at this 
time. 
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(The following statement was received by the subcommittee :) 


STATEMENT oF H. S. Apsott, CHAIRMAN, PLANNING AND ZONING COMMISSION, 
MARICOPA COUNTY, ARIZ. 


Mr. Chairman, the portions of the discussion which I have heard here today 
have been very helpful and enlightening. Of course, the members of the Agri- 
culture Committee are well aware of the diligent attention Congressman Grant, 
Alabama’s member of the Agriculture Committee, has given to the cotton prob- 
lem. Our own personal respect for his ability and our awareness that he vigor- 
ously espouses the viewpoints of the people he represents has made his an impor- 
tant voice for cotton. I am sure the members of the group appearing before us 
today are well aware that in Congressman Grant they have a strong fighter 
for their interests. 


(Whereupon, at 3: 45 p. m., the meeting was adjourned. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Coxmopriry SUBCOMMITTEE ON COTTON 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met at 10:15 a. m., the Honorable E. C. Gathings 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gathings, Poage, Abernethy, Hagen, Bel- 
cher, and Teague (California). 

Also present: Representatives Abbitt, Johnson, Anfuso, McIntire. 

Mabel C. Downey, clerk. 

Mr. GatTiines (presiding). The committee will come to order. 

It isa pleasure, indeed, to have the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and some of the State heads and executive officers of the State 
organizations with us this morning. And it will be a pleasure to 
hear from you at this time, Mr. Lymn, and your associates, 

I wish if you would, introduce your associates who are appearing. 

(H. R. 9135 and H. R. 10898 are as follows :) 


[H. R. 9135, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To increase farm income and to expand markets for cotton by enabling cotton to 
be sold competitively in domestic and foreign markets 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in. Congress assembled, That, for the 1958 and 1959 crops, production 
adjustment and price support programs for upland cotton (hereinafter referred 
to as “cotton’) shall be carried out in accordance with the provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, and the Soil Bank Act, except that- 

(+) the national marketing quota shall be not less than a number of bales 
equal to the estimated domestic consumption and exports of cotton for the 
inarketing year for which the quota is proclaimed: Provided, however, That 
whenever the total supply of cotton determined for such marketing year 
exceeds the normal supply the national marketing quota as determined above 
shall be reduced by one million bales or by the quantity by which the total 
supply exceeds the normal supply, whichever is smaller; 

(2) a “domestic percentage” shall be determined by dividing the national 
marketing quota into the estimate of domestic consumption. ‘The domestic 
percentage shall be applied to each farm acreage allotment established 
pursuant to section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
nmended, to obtain the farm domestic allotment : 

(3) the level of price support to cooperators for any crop of cotton for 
which producers have not disapproved marketing quotas shall be the higher 
of (a) a level as near as is practicable to the estimated average world price 
as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture for cotton of comparable 
quality for such marketing year without encouraging excessive supplies of 
cotton being placed under loan, but not more than 8 per centum less than 
the estimated average world price, or (b) the minimum prices established 
for cotton of comparable qualities under the export sales program announced 
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by the United States Department of Agriculture on August 12, 1955, and 
which were in effect for the cotton marketing year beginning August 1, 1956: 
Provided, That the level of price support shall be the level provided in the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, if for any reason funds are not made 
available for carrying out the provisions of paragraph numbered (4) hereof. 
The Secretary shall determine and announce the estimated average world 
price and the price support level for the different grades and staples of 
cotton within a period of thirty days prior to June 1 of the calendar year 
in which the marketing year begins; 

(4) the Secretary shall, through the Commodity Credit Corporation or 
other means available to him, make marketing equalization payments to 
the first buyer of cotton from a cooperator in an amount equal to the differ- 
ence between (a) the average spot market price of middling inch cotton 
for the calendar week preceding the date of purchase thereof, as determined 
and announced by the Secretary, or the support level of such cotton, which- 
ever is higher, and (b) 90 per centum of the parity price of such cotton as 


determined and announced by the Secretary of Agriculture for the market- 
ing year multiplied, in the case of farms having a farm cotton acreage allot- 
ment in excess of four acres, by the adjustment factor established for the 
farm of the cooperator as shown by the marketing card of the cooperator : 
Provided, That for the 1959 marketing year and thereafter the parity per- 
centage set forth in (b) of this paragraph shall be reduced one point for 
each two hundred and fifty thousand bales by which the estimated domestic 
disappearance of cotton for the marketing year exceeds nine million bales: 
And provided further, That no equalization payment shall be made with 
respect to any such cotton for which the first buyer thereof has not paid to 
the cooperator, in addition to the agreed purchase price an equalization pay- 
ment in the amount hereinbefore provided. With respect to farms having 
a farm cotton acreage allotment in excess of four acres, the Secretary shall 
establish and cause to be entered on the marketing card of each cooperator 
an adjustment factor which shall be determined by dividing the farm do- 
mestic allotment acres by the total planted acres; 

(5) any cotton placed in the loan and which is unredeemed at the maturity 
date of the loan, or, in any event, at the end of the marketing year shall 
become the property of the Commodity Credit Corporation and the cooper- | 
ator placing such cotton in the loan shall receive on each pound of cotton at 
the time of such transfer of title to the Commodity Credit Corporation a 
marketing equalization payment from the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in an amount equal to the equalization payment provided for in subparagraph 
(4) hereof, which payment shall be in addition to the amount of any loan re- 
ceived: Provided, however, That there shall be assessed against any cotton 
which has remained in the loan for more than ninety days the carrying 
charges accumulating thereafter against such cotton, which carrying charges 
shall be deducted from the marketing equalization payments if title to such 
cotton is transferred to the Commodity Credit Corporation ; 

(6) for purposes of determining eligibility in the acreage reserve pro- 
gram under the Soil Bank Act a cotton producer shall be required, with 
respect to farms having a farm cotton acreage allotment in excess of four 
acres, to reduce his cotton acreage below his 1957 cotton acreage allotment. 


[H. R. 10898, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To increase farm income and to expand markets for cotton by enabling cotton to 
be sold competitively in domestic and foreign markets 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That, for the 1959 and 1960 crops, pro- 
duction adjustment and price support programs for upland cotton (herein- 
after referred to as “cotton’) shall be carried out in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, and the Soil Bank Act, except that 

(1) the national marketing quota shall be not less than a number of bales 
equal to the estimated domestic consumption and exports of cotton for 
the marketing year for which the quota is proclaimed: Provided, however, 
That whenever the total supply of cotton determined for such marketing 
year exceeds the normal supply the national marketing quota as determined 
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above shall be reduced by one million bales or by the quantity by which 
the total supply exceeds the normal supply, whichever is smaller ; 

(2) a “domestic percentage” shall be determined by dividing the national 
marketing quota into the estimate of domestic consumption. The domes- 
tic percentage shall be applied to each farm acreage allotment established 
pursuant to section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to obtain the farm domestic allotment ; 

(3) the level of price support to cooperators for any crop of cotton 
for which producers have not disapproved marketing quotas shall be the 
higher of (a) a level as near as is practicable to the estimated average world 
price as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture for cotton of compar- 
able quality for such marketing year without encouraging excessive sup- 
plies of cotton being placed under loan, but not more than 3 per centum 
less than the estimated average world price, or (b) the minimum prices 
established for cotton of comparable qualities under the export sales pro- 
gram announced by the United States Department of Agriculture on Au- 
gust 12, 1955, and which were in effect for the cotton marketing year be- 
ginning August 1, 1956: Provided, That the level of price support shall be 
the level provided in the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, if for any 
reason funds are not made available for carrying out the provisions of para- 
graph numbered (4) hereof. The Secretary shall determine and announce 
the estimated average world price and the price support level for the dif- 
ferent grades and staples of cotton within a period of thirty days prior 
to June 1 of the calendar year in which the marketing year begins ; 

(4) the Secretary shall, through the Commodity Credit Corporation or 
other means available to him, make marketing equalization payments to 
the first buyer of cotton from a cooperator in an amount equal to the dif- 
ference between (a) the average spot market price of middling inch cotton 
for the calendar week preceding the date of purchase thereof, as determined 
and announced by the Secretary, or the support level of such cotton, which- 
ever is higher and (b) 90 per centum of the parity price of such cotton as 
determined and announced by the Secretary of Agriculture for the market- 
ing year, multiplied, in the case of farms having a farm cotton acreage 
allotment in excess of four acres, by the adjustment factor established for 
the farm of the cooperator as shown by the marketing card of the coopera- 
tor: Provided, That for the 1960 marketing year and thereafter the parity 
percentage set forth in (b) of this paragraph shall be reduced one point 
for each two hundred and fifty thousand bales by which the estimated 
domestic disappearance of cotton for the marketing year exceeds nine mil- 
lion bales: And provided further, That no equalization payment shall be 
made with respect to any such cotton for which the first buyer thereof has 
not paid to the cooperator, in addition to the agreed purchase price, an 
equalization payment in the amount hereinbefore provided. With respect 
to farms having a firm cotton acreage allotment in excess of four acres, 
the Secretary shall establish and cause to be entered on the marketing card 
of each cooperator an adjustment factor which shall be determined by divid- 
ing the farm domestic allotment acres by the total planted acres ; 

(5) any cotton placed in the loan and which is unredeemed at the ma- 
turity date of the loan or, in any event, at the end of the marketing year 
shall become the property of the’ Commodity Credit Corporation, and the 
cooperator placing such cotton in the loan shall receive on each pound of 
cotton at the time of such transfer of title to the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration a marketing equalization payment from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in an amount equal to the equalization payment provided for in 
subparagraph (4) hereof, which payment shall be in addition to the amount 
of any loan received: Provided, however, That there shall be assessed 
against any cotton which has remained in the loan for more than ninety 
days the carrying charges accumulating thereafter against such cotton, 
which carrying charges shall be deducted from the marketing equalization 
payments if title to such cotton is transferred to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation ; 

(6) for purposes of determining eligibility in the acreage reserve pro- 
gram under the Soil Bank Act a cotton producer shall be required, with 
respect to farms having a farm cotton acreage allotment in excess of four 
acres, to reduce his cotton acreage below his 1958 cotton acreage allotment: 

(7) the Commodity Credit Corporation shall, upon the presentation of 
satisfactory evidence, reimburse cotton textile mills for losses on 1958 or 
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older cotton and cotton goods on hand October 1, 1959, at a rate per pound 
of cotton or its equivalent in processed or semiprocessed goods equal to the 
difference between (a) the average spot market price of middling inch cot- 
ton for the 12 calendar weeks immediately preceding October 1, 1959, as 
determined and announced by the Secretary and (b) the average spot 
market price of middling inch cotton for the 12 calendar weeks immediately 
following October 1, 1959. 


STATEMENT OF JACK LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, ACCOMPANIED BY WALDO 
FRAZIER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, ARKANSAS FARM BU- 
REAU FEDERATION, LITTLE ROCK, ARK.; L. L. LOVELL, PRESI- 
DENT, LOUISIANA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, BATON ROUGE, 
LA.; H. AGNEW, PRESIDENT, SOUTH CAROLINA FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION, COLUMBIA, S. C.; T. J. HITCH, PRESIDENT, TEN- 
NESSEE FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, COLUMBIA, TENN.; AND 
J. H. WEST, PRESIDENT, TEXAS FARM BUREAU, WACO, TEX. 


Mr. Lynn. I will, certainly, be happy to do so. 

Let me say in the beginning we appreciate very much this oppor- 
tunity you have given us to present the long range cotton program 
developed by Farm Bureau. 

This gentleman over here is Mr. Waldo Frazier who is executive 
vice president of the Arkansas Farm Bureau, and next is Mr. L. L. 
Lovell president of the Louisiana Farm Bureau: Mr. F. H. Agnew, 
president of the South Carolina Farm Bureau and Mr. Tom Hitch, 
president of the Tennessee Farm Bureau and a member of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau board of directors, and Mr. J. H. West, president 
of the Texas Farm bureau. 

I might add, sir, that Boswell Stevens, Walter Randolph, and 
others would have been here, had it not been that we were attending 
the American Farm Bureau Federation Board meeting in ¢ ‘hiecago 
today. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to file this 
statement for the record and highlight it, so as to give you and mem- 
bers of the committee the maximum opportunity to ask questions, 
not necessarily of me, but of these gentlemen. 

Mr. Garnines. Without objection the paper will be made a part 
of the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN Faro BurEAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman, we appreciate very much the opportunity that this subecom- 
mittee has given the Farm Bureau to present a long-range program designed to 
find some solutions to the very difficult problems facing the cotton industry. 
We will not spend a great deal of time dealing with the present cotton supply 
demand situation, because we assume that this subcommittee is well informed 
with regard to this matter. 

Because of the shortages of good quality cotton produced in 1957, some 
unfavorable situations have developed with regard to domestic consumption, 
exports, and price competition. This is why Farm Bureau recommended legis- 
lation for 1958S designed to increase the acres and get cotton out of the soil bank. 

The voting delegates passed a series of resolutions setting out guidelines 
for the American Farm Bureau Federation board of directors to follow in 
developing a better price support and adjustment program. 

“Where price support and production adjustment programs are used they 
should be designed to facilitate orderly marketing rather than to guarantee 
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unrealistic prices. Thus we can better meet competition at home and abroad 
and gradually eliminate Government regulations of farming operations. With 
less interference from Government, the marketing system will be freer to operate 
effectively and efficiently. This will encourage the expansion of market outlets 
and the production of quality products in line with market demand. Where 
special export pricing is necessary to regain or maintain foreign markets we 
should return to a one price system as rapidly as possible. 

“Price-support levels should take account of competitive conditions, supply 
and demand, and market trends. They should not be based on arbitrary 
formulas nor left completely to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Neither should levels of support be automatically increased when supplies have 
been reduced. In such cases, increases in acreage should have priority over 
increases in support prices. 

“We urge the American Farm Bureau Federation board of directors to develop 
specitic proposals for use in the establishment of price support levels which will 
be consistent with the best interests of farmers.” 

In brief, the voting delegates said— 

(1) Inestablishing price support levels 

(a) Account should be taken of competitive conditions ; supply and 
demand ; and market trends. 

(b) They should not be: Based on arbitrary formulas; left com- 
pletely to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture ; automatically 
increased when supplies have been reduced. 

(c) When supplies have been reduced: Acreage increases should 
have priority over price-support increases. 

(2) A major objective is to gradually eliminate Government regulation of 
individual farming operations. 

(3) Weshould return to a one-price system. 

(4) The output of agriculture cannot be effectively controlled by leg- 
islation. 

(5) We oppose production payments as a substitute for price support. 

“Recognizing the seriousness of the cotton supply situation due to the adverse 
weather of the past growing season and the danger of a repetition of the 1950-51 
price cycle, we request the American Farm Bureau Federation board of directors 
to work out details of a prograin for (1) an increase in acreage in 1958 sufficient 
to assure adequate supplies and (2) a long-range program to return to a competi- 
tive one price system for cotton.” 

The board of directors considered these guidelines as well as the specific resolu- 
tions for cotton, corn (including other feed grains) and other commodities in 
developing the program, a copy of which is attached. 

The portion of this recommendation containing the suggested program for 
upland cotton is as follows: 

“We support legislation to provide (@) that the price support level for corn, 
upland cotton and extra-long staple cotton grown in 1959 and succeeding years 
shall be 90 percent of the weighted average market prices for such commodities 
during the preceding 3-year period, () that the level of price support for other 
feed grains shall be established in relation to the price support for corn with 
consideration to comparative feeding values and other related factors and (¢) 
that corn-acreage allotments be terminated. Further, we submit to State farm 
bureaus for their study and consideration the use of this approach for other 
commodities currently having price supports. 

“As a part of the above recommendation, we recommend that the cotton- 
export program be changed to a direct subsidy, either in cash or in kind, begin- 
ning August 1, 1958. In this connection, we recommend that CCC stocks be 
‘set aside’ as of August 1, 1958, to be utilized in the financing of the export- 
subsidy program, provided that no sales in excess of the quantity required to 
finance the export-subsidy program shall be made for unrestricted use at less 
than 110 percent of the prevailing support price for cotton. The acreage allot- 
ment for cotton under these recommendations would be an acreage designed to 
ineet the projected demand.” 

The purpose of any long-range cotton program must be to increase markets 
for cotton. In order to do this, we must compete with synthetics, we must pre- 
vent overexpansion of production of cotton abroad, and above all, the program 
must be designed to provide the maximum net income to farmers. 
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PROVISIONS OF THE PROPOSAL 


The objective of Farm Bureau’s cotton proposal is to establish price supports 
on a basis which will assist producers in marketing cotton through the normal 
channels of trade, expand cotton markets, expand cotton acreage, and eventually 
return to a one-price system. Specific provisions of the proposal include the 
following: 

1. Price supports.—The support level for cotton shall be 90 percent of the 
weighted average market price during the preceding 3-year period. 

2. Acreage allotments.—Acreage allotments for 1959 would be increased suffi- 
ciently to produce the estimated exports and domestic consumption. Thereafter 
they would be further increased as the market expanded. 

3. CCC stocks.—CCC stocks are to be “set aside” to be used to finance the 
export subsidy, with the further stipulation that sales for unrestricted use will 
not be made at less than 110 percent of the prevailing support level. (This par- 
ticular provision is being given further study by our board of directors, meet- 
ing in Chicago at this time. We would like an opportunity to insert into the 
record at this point any changes that the board of directors may have with 
regard to this provision. ) 

4. Export program.—The cotton-export program would be shifted from Gov 
ernment sale of CCC stocks to a direct subsidy-payment system (cash or kind) 
designed to put the cotton-export business back into the hands of private trade. 
In addition, exports are bound to fall off sharply if the change is not made, 
since there are insufficient stocks in CCC inventory to continue the present type 
of program. 


HOW THE PRICE SUPPORT PROVISIONS OF THIS PROPOSAL WOULD OPERATE 


In order to illustrate, the following table shows the market price in recent 
years (based on 14 spot market average) and the calculation of the support 
level. 


Market prices, actual support prices, and illustrative support prices for Middling 
1-inch cotton at 14 spot markets 


[Cents per pound] 


Average 


price for Preceding Support (90 Effective 
Middling 3-year percent of (support price, 
Year beginning August l-ineh average preceding present law 
cotton at price 3-year (basis Mid- 
14 spot average ! dling 1-inch 
markets | 
1951 39. 94 
1952 ‘ | 35. 33 
1953 - 34. 36 | 
1954 2 tak Sarai | 35. 02 | 36. 54 | 32. 8Y 34. 03 
1955 * é | 35. 46 | 34. 90 | 31. 41 34. 55 
1956 5 «i 7 | 33. 53 | 34. 95 31. 46 32. 74 
1957 bid n ded bei : oa ‘ : 34. 16 | 34. 67 | 31. 20 | 32. 28 
| ni dlawtenwer . 4 = one | 34. 36 30. 99 


| 
| 
| 
| ' 


! The figures in this column illustrate the support prices that would have been in effect the first year if 
support prices had been shifted to 90 percent of the preceding 3-year average in any of these years. Once 
the new program were in effect it would, of course, moderate changes in the 3-year moving average and 
consequently would affect the support prices for subsequent years. 


THE ACREAGE 


Assuming that CCC stocks would be set aside, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would allocate sufficient acres necessary to produce the estimated domestic con- 
sumption and export of cotton. For the purposes of illustration let’s assume 
the following for 1959: 

(a) Domestic consumption, 9 million bales. 
(b) Export, 5 billion bales. 
(c) Total estimated consumption, 14 million bales. 

We assume that under a program designed to give stability to the cotton in- 
dustry that both domestic consumption and export would gradually increase, 
thus allowing proportionate increases in the national acreage allotment each 


year. 





: 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
: 
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We believe, for example, that if the major objectives of this recommended 
cotton program can be accomplished that it is entirely reasonable to assume a 
demand for 18 to 20 million bales of United States cotton in the foreseeable 
future. 

Assuming a need for 14 million bales fer 1959-60 and a yield of 400 pounds 
per acre, with estimated underplanting of 10 percent, it would require the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to allocate about 19 million acres for 1959 production. 


ccc STOCKS 


Under the recommended proposal CCC stocks would be set aside for use in 
making export subsidy payments in cash or in kind or for unrestricted sale at 
no less than 110 percent of the prevailing support level. 

It is estimated that on August 1, 1958, there will be in the hands of CCC 
approximately 4.5 million bales of cotton. This would be composed of about 
1% miition bales from 1956 and prior years’ crops and about 3 million bales of 
the 1957 loan cotton which will be taken over on July 31. Under this proposal 
©CC stocks would be sold and the proceeds used to finance the export program. 
This would mean that only the amount of cotton required to make such pay- 
ments would be sold from these stocks, except sales for unrestricted use might 
be made at no less than 110 percent of the prevailing support level. 

The :dvantage of this procedure is illustrated in our discussion of the export 
and acreage allotment provision elsewhere in this statement. 

The «uestion might be asked—what about a carryover of cotton? Certainly, 
we believe that it is necessary to have an adequate carryover. The present law 
provides a carryover of approximately 414 million bales. It may be that as we 
look to the future a greater carryover would be desirable. The question is— 
who should hold the carryover? In most recent years the CCC has been the 
principal holder of the carryover stocks. We think that the cotton industry 
should again assume the responsibility of carrying their own stocks of cotton as 
they did prior to the operation of the present program. If a program can be de- 
vised that will make it less attractive for the users of cotton to depend on CCC, 
then they will carry a greater amount of their anticipated needs. 


rHE EXPORT PROGRAM 


We have previously recommended to the Secretary of Agriculture and to the 
Congress that for cotton exported after August 1, 1958, export subsidies would 
be used rather than the present system of competitive bidding. The present 
procedure is cumbersome and costly, because cotton must go into the loan, be 
taken over by CCC, and cataloged before it can be exported. Furthermore, 
this procedure eliminates the cotton buyer insofar as the export market is con- 
cerned. It is in the interest of farmers to have as many buyers actively bidding 
for their cotton as possible. 

A program of this type would allow exports to be made largely from current 
production and would certainly reduce the quantity of cotton that would be 
sold from CCC stocks. In fact, it would limit it to the amount required to pay 
the export subsidy. 

Let’s assume: 

(a) Export of 5 million bales. 

(b) An average domestic market price of 33 cents a pound. 
(c) An average export price of 27 cents a pound. 

(d) A subsidy of 6 cents per pound. 


On the basis of 500 pound bale, this is a subsidy of $30 per bale. This means, 
for example, that for each 1 million bales exported at an assumed subsidy of 
6 cents per pound would require that about 200,000 bales of the CCC stocks 
would be sold. Thus. for a 5 million bale export program it would require 
approximately 1 million bales from CCC stocks. This would mean that if no 
additional cotton came into CCC stocks after August 1, 1958, that it would 
require approximately 4144 years to utilize the CCC stocks as of August 1, 1958. 

The effect of such a procedure, as stated before, would be to cause exporters, 
as well as domestic consumers, to buy their supplies out of current production. 
This would result in a strong demand for cotton which would tend to strengthen 
market prices. It would also have the effect of reactivating to the fullest the 
functions of the cotton exchanges and other facilities that are such an essential 
part of the cotton marketing system. 

The program for cotton outlined in this statement is a forward-looking pro- 
gram It gets away from misusing the parity formula which is backward look- 
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ing and which never was designed to indicate what either prices or price sup- 
ports should be under current market conditions. 

By discontinuing the use of the parity ratio as a price-fixing mechanism, we 
not only avoid its being discredited but we also preserve it for the use for which 
it was originally. designed—a general index or indicator of the relationship. of 
agriculture to the economy as a whole. 

There is a popular misconception that a parity price, based on statistical data 
related to some distant prior period, is a fair price. The unfairness of this idea 
becomes readily apparent when it is realized that citrus farmers have demon- 
strated by steadily increasing production, that they consider prices at about 
50 percent of parity profitable, when at the same time wool producers have 
demonstrated by steadily decreasing production that they consider returns 
around 100 percent of parity unprofitable. Such a crude tool as parity is bound 
to mislead both buyers and sellers when substituted for delicately balanced 
market prices. 

Not only do parity ratios not reflect a fair relationship, but they do not ade- 
quately reflect costs of production. Practically all statisticians recognize that 
the variability in the cost of production from area to area, from farm to farm, 
and from year to year on the same farm, is so great that it can never be success- 
fully eapsuled into a statistical formula. This new approach based on market 
prices tends to overcome many of these difficulties. 

We believe that these recommendations come nearer to meeting the objectives 
outlined in the original Agricultural Adjustment Act and to meeting the current 
situation than would the continued operation of support and allotment programs 
under the current provisions of law. 

This new and forward-looking proposal has another advantage of being easily 
understood. It is a simplified approach. It gets away from complicated for- 
mulas and gadgets. It avoids giving the Secretary of Agriculture complete dis- 
cretion with regard to price supports. Above all, it is related to the supply- 
demand situation for each commodity in a recent period. Price supports, in 
order to be workable, must be related to the supply-demand situation as reflected 
in the market. After all, market prices are the best tool yet devised: by free men 
to tell producers whether to increase or decrease production and to signal to 
consumers whether to buy more or less of a commodity. Through markets, 
millions of consumers, both at home and abroad, daily vote for their preferences. 

This approach is an integral part of our program to enable farmers to earn 
and get the highest. possible net income per family with due regard for the 
protection of individual freedom which we prize so highly. 


[Attachment] 
AFBF Boarp Action WitH Respect to FARM PRICE Supports, JANUARY 22, 1958 


We favor the following recommendations to provide for a coordinated approach 
to some of the problems that have developed under existing price support and 
adjustment programs for certain commodities. 

(1) We support legislation to provide (a) that the price-support level for 
corn, upland cotton and extra-long staple cotton grown in 1959 and succeeding 
years shall be 90 percent of the weighted average market prices for such com- 
modities during the preceding 3-year period, (6) that the level of price support 
for other feed grains shall be established in relation to the price support for corn 
with consideration to comparative feeding values and other related factors, and 
(c) that corn-acreage allotments be terminated. Further, we submit to State 
farm bureaus for their study and consideration the use of this approach for other 
commodities currently having price supports. 

As a part of the above recommendation, we recommend that the cotton-export 
program be changed to a direct subsidy, either in cash or in kind, beginning 
August 1, 1958. In this connection, we recommend that CCC stocks be set aside 
as of August 1, 1958, to be utilized in the financing of the export subsidy pro- 
gram, provided that no sales in excess of the quantity required to Tinance the 
export-subsidy program shall be made for unrestricted use at less than 110 per- 
cent of the prevailing support price for cotton. The acreage allotment for cotton 
unde these recommendations would be an acreage designed to meet the pro- 
jected demand. 

(2) We oppose legislation to reinstate price support for dairy products at the 
1957 levels. 
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All of the so-called self-help programs for dairy currently under consideration 
provide for a tax on dairy farmers to finance surplus disposal. We oppose the 
enactment of such proposals. 

(3) Unless our present investigations develop a better program for sheep and 
wool, we will favor legislation to extend the present wool program temporarily, 
provided the mandatory checkoff provision, authorized by section 708, is deleted. 

(4) In order to assure adequate supplies of cotton and to improve its competi- 
tive position, we favor an increase in cotton acreage for 1958, coupled with a 
lower level of price support than would otherwise prevail. 

If legislation is required to accomplish this, we recommend that for 1958 each 
individual farmer be given a choice of (a) an increased acreage allotment of 25 
percent and a price support of 70 percent of parity, or (b) the acreage allotment 
and price support effective in 1958 under present law. 

Farmers accepting the increased acreage and lower price support for 1958 
would not be eligible to participate in the cotton acreage-reserve program for 
1958. 

Additional acreage planted in 1958 under the provisions: of alternative (a) of 
this progfam: would not be counted in determining future farm, county, and 
State and national allotments for cotton. 

Mr. Lynn. Let me say in the beginning that we do not come up 
here with an eigen hikes that we have an iron clad solution to the cotton 
problem. Within the framework of the policies developed by our 
voting delegates at the last convention, the board of directors of the 
American Farm Bureau have come ye with the best plan we have 
been able to yet devise to deal with this problem, and I think the 
important thing is to start off with some of the basic principles that 
we believe that are nec essary for any long range price support pro- 
gram. And if I might, sir, I would like to just read from the first 
page a short paragraph, second one from the bottom, where we say: 

Price support levels should take account of competitive conditions, supply and 
demand and market trends. They should not be based on arbitrary formulas 
nor left completely to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. Neither 
should levels of support be automatically increased when supplies have been 
reduced. In such cases, increases in acreage should have priority over increases 
in support prices. ; 

This is the basic language on which the board of directors and the 
cotton study committee and the various cotton States had to work on 
as we met in Dallas immediately after the convention in Chicago, to 
try to come up with a program for cotton. It is the basis for our 
board action. 

On page three begins the specific proposal within that framework 
that we would like to present to you today. 

We support legislation to provide upland cotton, grown in 1959 
and succeeding yearst o be 90 percent of the weighted average market 
prices for eac h commodity during the prec eding 3-year period. 

In this resolution that I read the voting delegates said, “We do not 
want to give discretion to the Secretary “of Agric ulture,” which the 
voters interpreted to mean that, “We are not for the recommendation 
of the Secretary of Agriculture with regard to his discretionary power 
to fix price support of 60 to 90 percent.” 

Also, this resolution says, “We are not for the escalator formulas 
in the present law,” known as the so-called variable or flexible sup- 
ports. 

Within the framework, then, the problem of the cotton State farm 
bureau representatives working at Dallas, and the problem of the 
board at its January meeting was to come up with recommendations 
that would meet the principles set forth here, but would avoid those 
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two things, that is, giving complete discretion to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, or tying price supports to an arbitrary formula. 

Thus they come up with the recommendation of 90 percent of the 
previous 3-year market price. 

Mr. Garurnes. I wonder if you would furnish for the record just 
what that 90 percent of the weighted average market. price during 
the preceding 3-year period would be. 

Do you have some figures that you could insert there ? 

Mr. Poace. That is on page 5. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes,sir. That is correct. If I can read the next para- 
graph, to get it in the proper setting : 

As a part of the above recommendation, we recommend that the cotton export 
program be changed to a direct subsidy, either in cash or in kind, beginning 
August 1, 1958. In this connection, we recommend that CCC stocks be set aside 
as of August 1, 1958, to be utilized in the financing of the export subsidy pro- 
gram, provided that no sales in excess of the quantity required to finance the 
export subsidy program shall be made for unrestricted use at less than 110 per- 
cent of the prevailing support price for cotton. The acreage allotment for cotton 
under these recommendations would be an acreage designed to meet the projected 
demand. 

That is both domestic and export. 

Mr. Poace. Would you comment right there on how you avoid the 
very things you say that you want to avoid? And I agree with you 
entirely that you must avoid. You say on page 2, subsee tion (3), there : 

“We should return to a one-price system. 

I agree with that. Does not this create a two-price system / 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Poage, I think for the next 3 or 4 or 5 years that 
this one-price system is a goal which we should seek and one which 
we will not attain ov ernight because I believe it will be necessary to 
have an export subsidy program for at least 3 or 4 more years. 

Mr. Poace. What you are proposing does establish a 2-price system, 
not a 1-price system, does it not / 

Mr. Lynn. It is a two-price system / 

Mr. Poage. That is what I am getting at. It has always seemed to 
me that is inconsistent. I know I advocate some things that seem to 
be inconsistent, too. That seems to be inconsistent, those 2 things, 
but they are not the same thing, the 1-price system and the 2-price 
system. 

Mr. Lynn. The one-price system, I believe, sir, our interpretation 
is a goal for which we should strive. What this recommendation does 
is to carr y on the two-price system for cotton but changes the method 
for export. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I do not understand what you have read, there is 
nothing unusual about that, however. I am reading the same com 
parable language, however, on page 4. 

Will you turn to page 4, paragraph 3: 

CCC stocks are to be “set aside” to be used to finance the export subsidy. 


What do you mean by that—what is the mechanics of it? Do you 
mean subsidizing cotton with cotton? You say “You buy a bale and 
we will give you a bale,”—is that it ? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 
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Mr. Apernetuy. I realize that would not be that much subsidy. 

Mr. Lynn. On page 7, Congressman Abernethy, we develop that in 
detail. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Explain it now, as you go on, if you do not mind. 
“CCC stock are to be ‘set aside,’ ”—and you have “set aside” in quotes, 
I don’t know why, “to be used to finance the export subsidy.” 

What are the mechanics of it ? 

Mr. Lynn. May we turn to page 7, where we get into the mechanics 
of this provision on page 7 ¢ 

Mr. Anernetuy. All right. If you would prefer, I will wait until 
you get to page 7—if you would prefer that. 

Mr. Lynn. I believe it would make it a little more logical. Why 
don’t we just start at the bottom of page 3 now? And we get right 
into the mechanics of how this program would work. 

There are four principal parts of this program. One having to do 
with a new approach to the price support, another having to do with 
the acreage allotments; the other how to handle the CCC stocks; and 
the fourth is a new procedure for the export program. 

Let us begin with the price support provisions. 

In order to illustrate it, the following table shows the market price 
in recent years based on the 14 spot-m: arket aver ages and the calcula- 
tion of the support level. 

Then on page 5 beginning in 1951, we have shown the average 
price for Middling 1-inch cotton on the 14 spot markets. 

Then in the third column you take the preceding 3-year average 
pric e. Then the fourth column is applying 90 percent of the previous 
3-year price. And then the last column is the effective price support 
during the last 4 years, based on Middling 1-inch cotton. 

If 1. might use an example, let us take 1957. That is the most recent 
vear in which we have a figure we can tie down. 

The actual price support for cotton Middling inch in 1957 was 
32.28. Had this program that we are recommending been in effect 
in 1957, the price support would have been 31.20, which is 108 points 
less than the price support that was actually in effect in 1957. 

Of course, as we project it through 1958, Mr. Chairman, is purely a 
“cuesstimate,” because nobody really knows, but our best research indi- 
cates that if this could be applied in 1958—and we are not so recom- 
mending that it be applied to 1958, that the price support would be 
roughly 30.99 a pound. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. May I ask a question on that? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Mr. Lynn, I think you know what the criticism 
has been of this. I am not being critical, I am just trying to see 
what your answer is. 

It has been said, and I have been one of those that said it, I have 
picked it up, that this proposal proposes to fix a guaranteed floor 
price of 90 percent of what a farmer can get in the market. There- 
fore, where is he getting the benefit out of it ? 

Mr. Lynn. Where is the farmer getting the benefit out of it? 

Mr. Anernetiy. Yes, it fixes a floor price of what he can get in 
the market. If he can get that much, get 10 percent more than what 


vour floor price is in the market, why is there any interest in having 


a support price of this kind? 
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Mr. Lynn. We have never considered, as you know, Mr. Aber 
nethy, support prices as being the price. We have always striven to 
get a price in the market higher than the support price. 

Mr. ApernerHy. The object of the support price was to keep the 
market from just going so low that it would destroy our farmers. It 
did that once before—has done it many times. And this does not 
stop the market—it does not do that. We will build a floor under 
the market, but if the market wishes to go down, it may do so. There 
is nothing to prevent it, and the support price will go down with it. 
It could drive the support price right into the ground. 

Mr. Lynn. Theoretically, Congressman Abernethy, you are right. 
But, actually, it is not a fact that it would drive it down into the 
ground because 

Mr. Apernerny. It is all right just now; and perhaps this thing 
might be very acceptable for ‘this year, maybe for next year, and 
maybe for the next year, but if the market continues to drop, let us 
say, it will continue to drop, assume that it will continue to drop for 
the next 4 or 5 years, where would there be any benefit? What would 
be the checking power of the support price, of this support- price 
formula? What would be the regarding factor of this formula in 
preventing the market going so low that it would reach, or we will 
say that it reached a level where there absolutely would be no profit 
in growing cotton ? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, we have here, and I would like to insert in the 
record at this point—I wish I had these tables available for every- 
body—tables going back to 1910, Congressman. Applying this for- 
mula, out of the 45 years from 1910, cotton prices declined from the 
average of the preceding years in only 19 years of the 45 years. 

Mr. Asernetny. I will put one further question, and that is all I 
will ask you. 

Mr. Gatuines. Without objection, let us have those figures incor- 
porated in the record at this point. 
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TABLE I.—WNSeason average upland cotton prices, 1910-56, with comparisons 





; 
Season Preceding Decline in season average 
| Year average 3-year price from preceding 3- 
) farm price average year average 
Cents Cents Cents Percent 
| 1910 3. 96 
i 1911 9. 65 
1912 11.50 
1913 12. 47 11.70 
Iyl4 7.30 11.21 3. St 34.4 
1915 11. 22 10. 44 
1916 17. 36 10.3 
17 27.09 11. 98 
1VIS IS RS 18. 56 
1919 35. 34 24. 44 
192) 15. 89 30. 44 14. 55 417.8 
192] 17.00 26. 7 , 36.3 
1922 22. 88 22.74 
1923 28. 6Y 18. 59 
1424 22.91 22, 86 
1925 19. 62 24.83 2 21.0 
1926 12. 49 23. 74 11.2 47.4 
1927 20. 20 18. 34 
1928 17. 98 17. 44 
1929 Li. 78 16. 89 11 0.7 
| 1930 9, 46 18, 32 %. RG iQ 4 
1931 5. 66 14. 74 4 O8 61.6 
032 6. 52 10. 63 411 38.7 
1933 10. 17 7. 2) 
1934 12. 36 7. 45 
| 1935 11. O8 9. 68 
1936 2. 34 11. 20 
1937 &. 40 11. 93 3 53 29.6 
1938 §, 5S 10. 61 2 03 19. 1 
1939 9. 06 9.77 71 7.3 
| 1940 9. 8&3 §. 68 
1941 16. 95 9. 16 
1942 18. 90 11.95 
1043 19. 76 15, 23 
1944 2). 72 18. 54 
1945 22. 51 19. 79 
1946 32. 63 21. 00 
1947 31. 92 25. 29 
1948 30. 38 29. 02 
| 1949 28. 57 31. 64 3.07 9.7 
1950 39. 9O 30. 29 
1951 ‘ 37. 69 32. 95 > 
| 1952 34.17 35. 39 1. 22 3.4 
| 1953 32. 10 37. 25 5. 15 13.8 
1954 33. 52 34. 65 1.13 3.3 
1955 32. 27 33. 26 yy 3.0 
1956, 31. 68 32. 63 1. OO 3.1 
1957 31.5 $2. 47 97 3.0 
1958 31. 80 
Preliminary. 
Summary: Out of 45 years cotton prices declined from average of preceding 3 years in 19 years as follows 
Years 
Less than 10 percent j ; 8 
More than 10 percent ll 
10 to 19 percent 2 
20 to 29 percent 2 
30 to 39 percent 3 
40 to 49 percent 3 
50 percent and ove l 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Suppose in 1934, somebody said, “Well now, we 
| we going to bring you a program and we are going to support the 


ar . . 

price of cotton, on wheat or anything else at 90 percent of what you 
have been getting for the past 3 years,” what benefit would there 
have been from it ¢ 


Mr. Lynn. Had this been in effect in 1935 it would have afforded 
a price support of about one and one-half cents below the 1935 season’s 
average price, 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is 19357 
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Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. At that time that was about—— 

Mr. Lywn. 11.8 cents a pound. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That was about 16 or 17 or 18 percent, maybe 
20 percent of the market price ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy, A cent and a half then was nothing. It doesn’t 
amount to anything now as compared to then. 

Mr. Lynn. To show how this works, in 1936 the price support 
under this thing would have been about. a cent and a quarter lower 
than the market price, but in 1937, you see, the price support under 
this proposal would have been about 21% cents higher than the market 
price of the preceding 3 years. 

Mr. Poaae. The trouble with that, the only reason the price began 
to go up in 1934, and 1935, was because of another Government pro- 
gram which would not be in addition, if we had this. I think you 
will agree that the price of cotton went up after the plow-up in 1933. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. Poagr. Because of the governmental activity, and the support 
program that we put under cotton at that time caused it to go up. 
So you cannot say that it would have actually gone up in 1937, if you 
had had this program in existence in 1933 or, because your program, 
if it had been in existence during all of that depression would have 
caught that downswing from 1929, it would have broken the next year 
and then in 1930 it would have been down and in 1933 it would have to 
be down to about nine, and you would have kept right on because you 
would have had nothing to bring the price of cotton ‘back up. 

The price of cotton came up in 1933 and 1934 because of the pro- 
grams that were instituted. First, the plow-up campaign in 1935 
and then in 1934 the cotton program. In 1936 finally we had a pro- 
gram of buying cotton for the account of the Government and sell- 
ing it right back to the cotton buyer, which was a direct subsidy 
program, and that direct subsidy program in 1936 did drive the 
price up. 

It drove it up to over 12 cents, didn’t it / 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, 12.3 

Mr. Poacr. So that you did have an effective program there, that 
ran the price up. If we had this program instead of running the 
price up it would have only been 90 percent of what it had been the 
preceding 3 years. And each one of those times it seems to me that it 
is inevitable it would have been lower and lower and lower and 
probably have been down to a nickel. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Belcher has a question. 

Mr. Betcuer. As I see it, this prevents the price of cotton from 
going down more than 314 percent a year because it can only go 10 
percent of the average of the 3 years. So taking the 3 years 
together 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Bevcuer. It could only go down 314 percent. In 1929 suppose 
you had had this, between that and 1933, I guess that was the bottom 
vear, was it not, cotton would only have gone down 14 percent. 
Would that have been of any advantage ? 

Mr. Poacr. There was no program then. 
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Mr. AnerNeruy. It would have been then. 

Mr. Bevcurr. It was almost on the peak. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Far from the peak. The peak was around 40 
cents. 

Mr. Poacr. 45 cents. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not know what it would be for inch Middling. 

Mr. Poace. The price ceiling was fixed at 45 cents on cotton back 
about 1947 or 1948, when we had OPA days. We had a ceiling on 
the price of cotton. The world price of cotton was 75 cents a pound. 

Mr. Bevcuer. That is when we had war. 

Mr. Poace. No, after the war. 

Mr. Bercuer. It was affected by the war. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, but the world price went to 75 cents. 

Mr. Bevcuer. It didn’t go down more than 314 percent a year. If 
you had started in 1949 and 1950 it would have been an average in 
the low thirties. 

Mr. Poace. It would have been better than no program. 

Mr. Lynn. You imply, or I took that you implied that under this 
recommendation we would have been in an all-out Government pro- 
gram with regard to cotton. 

Mr. Poace. We would have abandoned the Government program 
for cotton. I would have assumed that you would have substituted 
this instead of any existing Government program. 

Mr. Lynn. In the recommendations we are making, we still con- 
tinue acreage allotments and the loan program, the CCC. 

Mr. Poace. Your loan program at 90 percent of the previous 3 years. 
So you abandon the existing loan program and establish this one? 

Mr. Lynn. I see what you mean. I didn’t understand. I under- 
stand now. 

Mr. Garuines. If you would bring the years down closer to the 
present time that might illustrate the point. Bring us up to more 
recent. vears. 

Mr. Lynn. The more recent years are at the top of page 5 in the 
statement. You can see what this would have been. We calculated 
out beginning in 1954, 90 percent of the previous 3 years and, actually, 
what the price support was. You see it was a cent and a quarter less. 
The support program was 34.03. The support would have been 
under this at 32.89. Andsoon down. 

Mr. Aperneruy. I do not know whether there has been manipula- 
tion in the market or not. Some say there is. Some say it is impos- 
sible. Would this encourage manipulation, if that is possible, in 
the market in order to drive the price of cotton lower the next year, 
the next, and the next, and the next? Is it possible that this might be 
and inducement to the people who handle and control the market to 
manipulate it a little bit? 

Mr. Lynn. In the first place, I do not know the answer to your 
question. 

Mr. Lovett. This is the weighted average. That means the price 
at which cotton was actually moved. Manipulation on the market 
is primarily due to the stoppage of the movement of cotton all the 
way around. This is based on the actual sales of cotton on the spot 
market. 

So the manipulation of the market is pretty well taken out, not 
maybe 100 percent, but it is pretty well nullified by using the spot 
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market weighted movement. This is the price at which cotton actually 
was sold, not the price otherwise. 

Mr. Anernernuy.- ‘I fully understand that. 

I remember a few vears ago; you know, the spot market dropped 
2 cents a day. They claimed ‘that was a manipulation, until they had 
a 10-cent drop. Whether it was, I do not know. I understand that 
they finally worked it back to one individual. If 1 individual could 
do a thing like that, I am wondering what 100 could do. You would 
have no protection against them. 

Mr. Lynn. Under this program you still have a price support—90 
percent previous 3 year market price. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You have a protection which prevents the farmer 
from losing over 10 percent per year. 

Mr. Lynn. No, not more than 314 ; percent. 

Mr. Anrrneriy. He can’t lose but 10 percent on his previous 3-yea 
average: that is what he loses on the 3-year average, they could tere 
him 10 percent each year. 

Mr. Lynn. That is under the condition which you describe which 
we hope would not prev ail. 

Mr. Apernetruy. I would hope so, too, but there is nothing to pre- 
vent it from happening. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. There is nothing to prevent that now. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Yes, there is. Oh, yes, there is something to pre- 
vent that now. 

Mr. Lynn. You have the price-support program. 

Mr. Anernetuy. It is not geared to the market, the price-support 
program. 

Mr. Lynn. The price-support program, we think, must eventually 
be geared to the market. insofar as it can be done. 

Mr. Anrrneruy. There is.no support program then / 

Mr. Poacr. What you do is to take the present revised parity 
formula and you just make it work about three times as fast as the 

revised parity formula, do you not? It has a spread of 10 years and 
you are geared to 3. Otherwise, it is about the same thing as the mod- 
ernized parity. And I am afraid that it is plunging us into trouble. 

Mr. Lynn. This thing gets away from the parity concept as a 
price supporting mechanism. 

Mr. Poage. I know it does, but you are using exactly the same kind 
of approach to tie to, as modernized parity uses, does it not? 

Mr. Lynn. No. 

Mr. Poacr. Modernized has 10 years and you have 3 years. 

Mr. Lynn. The parity and also modernized parity is tied to the 
relationship of the price of the cotton to chocolate bars and some- 
thing else. Under our proposal it is not. This is 90 percent of what 
it was worth in the market. Whereas the 10-year moving-average 
is tied to the parity concept, 1910-14 and many other things. This 
is not tied to parity in any way, this price-support recommendation is 
tied to the market. 

Mr. Poacr. May I pursue this just a moment, because he has a most 
interesting thing there? And one that I did want to take issue with 
you on—there are 1 or 2 things, but this isn’t one that I really would 
want to take issue with you on at all, but Ido want to see your thinking 
a little further on it. 
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Do you think it is safe for you as the greatest of the farm organiza- 
tions and this committee at least is representative of a branch of the 
Congress ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. The Agriculture Committee is a great and important 
committee. 

Mr. Poace. To break down the respect that our parity formula has, 
if anything, left with the public? Isn't it about the only thing we 
have left to tie to as far as the public of the United States is con- 
cerned. I think in the last few years there has been such a war made, 
such an effort made to open a bridge between producers and consumers 
that, probably, the last best hope we have is to try to maintain 
public respect for the parity formula. 

I know I raised a question about it just as you are. But can we 
afford - go out and attack our parity formula 4 

Mr. Lynn. Well, that is a good question, sir, and it is one that our 
people have thought about a great deal. 

Beginning 25 years ago, as you know, | guess, the Farm Bureau 
under the leade ‘ship of the late Mr. Edward A. O'Neal was one of the 
great advocates of the parity principle. We point out on pages 8 
and % of our statement that we continue to support parity but as a 
tool to measure how well agriculture is doing in relationship to other 
parts of the economy, not as a tool for price supports. Yes, this is a 
new approach. 

Mr. Poacr. I am not talking about your bill. I fully well recog- 
nize that when I stated that this thing tied to the 10-year moving 
average, and aren’t you attacking the parity formula? Is it good for 
us to go out to the public and attack that parity formula, or should we 
not maintain that parity formula just as consistently as organized 
labor maintains their right to strike, their right to have the minimum 
wage? Should we not be just as insistent that agriculture is entitled 
to a parity, that agriculture is entitled to a fair income? And the 
minute we begin to tell the public that we have no measure of that, 
aren't we weakening ourselves ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. No, I do not think we are. Certainly we are for a fair 
income for farmers and we are for price supports. 

Mr. Poace. I know, but I am talking about parity. Isn’t it sort of 
as one of the great agnostics said that there was no God and that it 
would be desirable for mankind to create one? If there is no parity, 
if there actually is no parity in the economy of the Nation, isn’t it 
desirable for agriculture to create a formula and to sell it to the 
public ? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, if we thought that the continuation of tying price 
supports—individual price supports and agricultural] commodities to 
the parity formula we would say “let us stay with it’—in other 
words, our people have said, “Let us try this new approach because 
what we have had has not worked,”’—certainly, has not worked for 
cotton, because we are tremendously deep in trouble on cotton. 

As I said in the beginning, we do not know all of the answers to this 
problem. Maybe the benefit we can have from a he aring of this kind 
is that you will get some good new ideas and, perhaps, we will get 
some ie as that will help us find a better solution. 

Mr. Apernetiy. You say it has not worked. Do you mean to say 
that. the program has not ever worked: it has never worked? Is that 
what vou are saving? 
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Mr. Lynn. I am saying this, sir, that under the program as we have 
had for ¢ otton farmers, acres have continued to decrease, farm income 
in the cotton area has continued to decrease and we have lost markets. 

Mr, Aperneruy.. That is right. 

Mr. Lynn. We have lost our markets to synthetics in the United 
States and we have lost our markets to synthetics abroad. And for- 
eign production of cotton has increased. 

Mr. Asernetiy. | will agree with you that we have lost some mar- 
kets, but Iam not going to put it all on this program. 

Mr. Lyxw. I would not put it all on this program, either. 

Mr. Anernetuy. They did not exist at the time this program went 
into effect— 

Mr. Lynn. But under this program these things have happened. 

Mr. Anernetiy. In any appreciable quantities. 

Mr. Garuines. As I understand it, the American Farm Bureau 
comes here this morning with various and sundry recommendations. 

If they are all tied together, you might come up with a different 
picture, but taking them separate and distinct, why there could be 
some faults found with some phase of it. 

As the gentleman has just testified, you are going to base your recom- 
mendations on an increased acreage in order to keep lis in the business 
of growing cotton; also, to make cotton more competitive in the 
inarketplace. 

Mr. McIntire wants to ask a question. 

Mr. McIntmr. You have touched probably on the thought IT had, 
| was going to ask Mr. Lynn, in the discussion of paper, and so forth, 
and the formula in relation to price that he referred to, the price sup- 
ports, that the discussion has been on the detail of price. 

Do I understand correctly that this is only a part of the general 
concept, and that on the philosophy that price must, also, be related 
to market ? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. And this is an approach toward a relationship, 
recognizing in this formula there is some possibility of the decline 
of price, but it, also, would insure a stability of price and insure a 
closer relationship between price and market outlets / 

Mr. Lynn. I think that is very well stated. 

Mr, Hacen. As I visualize your proposal, you can see that support 

level and loan as a method of orderly marketing, actually your price 
level in terms of parity would be maintamed by a proper application 
of an acreage oe or something very similar: in other words, 
something like the sugar program—vyou would maintain the supply 
fairly close to the effec cies demand, so you, therefore, would maintain 
your market prices and your parity level would reflect that activity 
and actually your parity level would be relevant only toward riding 
a vehicle where the farmer is getting his money in advance of the 
actual sale. 

Mr. Lynn. Very well stated—stated much better than I have been 
able to do. 

Mr. Poace. You say that you are going to maintain controls to 
such an extent that you are going to keep ) your supply close to your 
market demand. That is what we have been attempting to do and 
what has built up our surpluses, isn’t it? We haven't maintained 
those controls as tightly as was necessary. Our controls have not 
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been strict enough to keep it down to the market demand. So that 
if you are going to do that, instead of giving these farmers increased 
acreage that we all think to hold out to them, you are going to have 
to cut down even what we have today, because you cannot on the 
present-day acreage or increased acreage, as I understood you would 
have, you are going to grow more cotton than you sell. 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir; we do not think so. We do not think we are. 
We think it is entirely possible to market, not next year but in the next 
5 or 7 years, produce and consume 16 to 18 million bales of cotton 
per year both at home and abroad. 

Mr. Poace. I will buy that, but you cannot sell them at these prices 
that you are suggesting here of 32 cents. 

Mr. Lynw. I believe we c an, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. You think you can? 

Mr. Lynn. I believe we can. Many people have been talking about 
a very low price with regard to getting the domestic mills to increase 
their consumption of cotton, some people have talked lower than we 
ure willing to agree is necessary. I think the thing that causes the 
mills to change from cotton to synthetics, or to stay with cotton, is 
not necessarily a low price, but it is to avoid this thing that is happen- 
ing with the price up and down. And under the cur rent program the 
price is always pointed up. At least, under the recommendations we 
wre making we think, instead of the Government price pointing up, 
we would maybe point them slightly down, but at least level it off. 
And we hope this would cause the millman who has given serious 
consideration to changing over to synthetics to say, “Under this 
kind of a long-range program at le: ast the price on cotton will be 
stable and I will stick with cotton.” 

We hope we can avoid the kind of situation as we have, in 1958, 
1959, where cotton may go to 38 or 40 cents a pound. This is the thing 
that causes, I think, the millmen to c ‘hange to synthetics. This must 
be avoided. 

Mr. Hagen. Will you yield ¢ 

Mr. Poagcr. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. In other words, you feel that the price of cotton is too 
high? If it is, that the income benefit will come out of the lower 
price multiplied by a larger production’ ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. Certainly, if we are going to compete with synthetics 
we have to let the farmers use their land and mac hinery to the fullest 
extent to produce. This is the surest way of meeting competition. 

Mr. Poace. That is what I was trying to say. I understood you to 
say that you thought that we could sell this cotton at these prices. 
I said that I didn’t believe that you could sell that volume at 31 and 
52 cents. 

I will agree that you can sell that volume ee cotton maybe at 25 
cents. I do not know where the figure is. don’t mean to try to 
pin you ee n exactly to it. I will agree ante you can sell a substan- 
tial volume of cotton. And I] think: we ought to try to sell 16 million 
bales of cotton each year in the next 7 or 8 years 

But I think when you do it we are going to ‘get a good deal lower 
than these figures. I wish I could believe that we could sell it for 
30-odd-cents. 

I understood you to say that you thought that we could sell it for 
that. 
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Mr. Lynn. I will make this statement and I will ask each of these 
gentlemen to refute it if they differ with it. I do not believe it is 
necessary for us to think in terms of a lower domestic price of cotton 
lower than 30 cents a pound Middling inch—I do not believe we have 
to think of going lower than that in “the mares price. I believe we 

can increase our consumption of cotton at 30, 31 cents a pound over 
a period of years, that the mills will take it. 

Mr. Aserneruy. You say that will incre: ise? You are saying that 
at around 30 cents a pound for Middling inch we can increase the 
consumption of cotton ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. That is right, I think we can. 

Mr. pene At the expense of whom ¢ 


Mr. Ly At the expense of the synthetics, I hope. 
Mr. ies RNETHY. Anyone else ¢ 
Mr. Lyn Well, there might be somebody else, but I think it will 


be to the benefit of the farmer and the expense of the synthetic pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Apernetuy. What I am trying to get at is this, there is a wide 
difference of opinion at the point of competitive pricing between the 
natural and synthetic fibers. You have your opinion, I “have mine. 

Mr. Poage and everyone has his own opinion. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. Aperneruy. I think with most of us it is a guess. 

Mr. Lynn. I think we are in pretty good agreement on thus. 

Mr. Aperneruy. I have heard it said and I think there is some 
good argument to support it; that cotton cannot get competitive with 
synthetics so far as the miller choosing between the 2 fibers because 
of price until cotton reaches a minimum of 65 percent of parity. I do 
not mean for all uses. But I mean for uses where one is as ac- 
ceptable as the other. 

What do you say about it? Do you say it has to go to 65 percent 
of parity? 

Mr. Lynn. That would be less than 30 cents a pound / 

Mr. ne: Yes; it would. 

Mr. Lynn. I do not think it does. As to the millmen, some of 
these gentlemen will tell you that the thing that hurts is the wide 
variations in price. We toured the mills last summer to try to help 
to determine this factor. Bob Jackson and the Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute cooperated in making the arrangements. If we get the 
picture right, the millmen are not asking for cheap cotton, the ones 
that we talked to, but they are asking for some stability whereby they 

can plan for 10 years ahead as to whether they will stay with cotton 
or not. The thing that will run them out, I am sure we agree on this, is 
the kind of thing that we are going to go through in 1958-59. That 
is the reason we worked so hard to try to get an increased acreage for 
1958 to try to avoid this 40-cent cotton that we may have by this fall. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Let us try to be more factual here. What is the 
quantity of the recoverable market today, now, from the synthetic 
people, synthetic fibers? Can price be used as the vehicle to recover 
them / 

Mr. Lynn. Not very much. I do not think you will recover a 
great deal that has been lost but we can avoid losing more. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. Then if there is not a great deal to be 
recovered, then we have not lost much to synthetics because of price? 
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Mr. Lynn. Once you change over from cotton to synthetics, as you 
well know, many times you change machinery, change the advertising, 
change the customers, et cetera, and it is a little difficult to change 
back from synthetics to cotton. But with this tremendous increase 
in population in the United States and the world, if we could get our 
share of the textile business for cotton of this increase in population, 
it would increase the consumption tremendously. 

Mr. Aperneruy. I was shown some figures last year—lI do not have 
them before me—which indicated that there had not been too much 
increase in the consumption of synthetic fibers in the last 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Lynw. I think in the last couple of years that has been true. I 
think that is correct. 

Mr. Poacr. Yet there has been a reduction in the sale of domestic 
cotton the last few years—half a million bales a year. 

Mr. Gatuines. They have been waiting on a better price. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I have been talking about this loss to synthetics, 
too. And no doubt, there has been a loss there, but when I see the 
consumption figures, the quantity of synthetic fibers that has been 
used, or the increase in their use, it does not make a very discouraging 
picture. Maybe somebody else has some other figures. 

Mr. Hrrcw. This thing that we are talking about now is the thing 
that nobody, so far as I know, has ever been able to tie down, but I 
think that when you take into consideration, the added synthetics— 
not just take rayon or acetate or just one of them and look at that 
increase—but when you total all of the synthetics with the new ones 
that are coming in, then you will find that there has been a little bit 
more increase than you would get as an impression otherwise. 

Mr. AperNnetuy. That is exactly what I am taking into considera- 
tion, Mr. Hitch. AlJl I know is the information from the tables that 
are submitted to me by someone who is supposed to know—someone 
who is in position to gather the figures. 

The reason I raise this question, Mr. Lynn states that we ought to 
be able to market in the near future 18 or 19 million bales of cotton. 
That sounds good. I am for it. I want to do everything I can to 
effect the marketing of such a quantity of cotton. 

But the tables I have seen—and they may be wrong—do not indicate 
there has been a very marked “stealing” of the cotton market, if I 
may use that word, by synthetics. 

Mr. Lynn. We used about the same number of bales of cotton in 
1957-58 this marketing year that was used 20 years ago. 

We have had a tremendous increase in the population in the United 
States. Had we been able to continue to get our share for cotton of 
this increased consumer demand for textiles, for the past 10 years the 
demand—the domestic demand would have been about 14 million bales. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That was on paper as well as fiberglass and many 
other things. I do not think that you will ever get the milling people 
to put flour and meal and sugar in cotton bags again. 

Mr. Lynn. We might. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I hope we can. 

Mr. Lynn. We ought to work on it. I know that you agree with 
that. 

Mr. Garuines. All right. 


22855—58——-17 
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Mr. Anrvuso. I should like to ask what research is being made to 
bring cotton on a more competitive basis with synthetics. 

Mr. Lynn. There is a lot of research going on in the Southern Re- 
gional Laboratory in New Orleans on this point. 

Mr. Anruso. Is it private, all private ? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir; this is government: al research. A great deal is 
being done by the National Cotton Council of America through their 
limited financial facilities to do whatever they can through private 
channels to increase cotton consumption. The amount of money being 
spent though, Mr. Anfuso, with regard to research on cotton com- 
pared to the research on synthetics is just “a drop in the bucket. 

Mr. Anrvuso. That is what I was getting to. 

Mr. Lynn. Du Pont and the other people are spending—well, they 
are spending hundreds of millions where we are spending 10 million, 
both Government and private. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Can you supply the committee with figures as to the 
amount we are spending both public and private as compared with 
what is being spent for synthetics ? 

Mr. Lynn. Wecan, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

Estimate of the amount of money spent for research and promotion of cotton 
and synthetic fibers: 

1. For synthetic fibers—$75 million per year. 

2. For cotton—$17% million per year, of which $514 million is by USDA, $38% 
million by State experiment stations (Federal and State funds), and $844 million 
by private industry. 

Mr. Garuines. It is enlightening to the committee that you visited 
many of the mills last summer, and you have found that picture, that 
they are not looking for a rapid decline in the price. However, we 
have been discussing 65 percent of parity on the one-price plan here 
for many months in the committee which might have had something 
to do with it. 

Mr. Lynn. That is about the export price, isn’t it? We do not 
think you have to go that low now in the domestic market. 

Mr. Hacen. With reference to that point made by Mr. Abernethy, 
I think the study of the National Cotton Council is that maybe half 
a million bales of synthetics have gone into blends with cotton which 
would not otherwise have gone there if cotton had been lower priced. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, blends are very important in this situation. 

Mr. Hagen. Maybe that figure is wrong, but that is my recollec- 
tion. That is where the real competition is coming right now. 

Mr. West. That is the real problem right now. It isn’t what we 
have lost. The problem right now with us more than anything else 
is with these mills that I have over some 7 or 8 years made tours 
to. We know we have lost some business to what we will call new 
synthetics, such as nylons and those that we did not lose on price. 
And there is no way we could hope to regain that particular part of 
the market unless we could through research improve our product 
for that particular use, such as tire cords and things of that nature. 

We know we have lost a lot of business on price which is to paper, 
which I don’t think we can get back. It might be possible that we 
could get some. 

But the thing that we are concerned about is the business that we 
are losing, we feel, that we could still, through research and price 
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and promotion, retain, and that is, the main one was the blends. 
They didn’t have that in the mills some 4 or 5 years ago in the tour 
that [made. Two years ago they did have it. 

The synthetic people were over there. They were training the 
experts. They were doing their research and taking their research 
over there and the experts over there to see, as it was used in the 
blends, the process was consummated in the fabrics for retail sales. 
They were utilizing the qualities of cotton and at the same time were 
using up some synthetic s because of price. And they were mi aking a 
blend that the public would accept, that they could make more money 
with while they were spinning it. 

We feel that here is where the definite potential so far as loss of 
market a that we could more than likely do something about it by 
price. I do not think cotton can get too high for the cotton farmer. 
A Sollar ar a pound would not be too much. ‘T would like it. But for 
the industry itself, we think that we are right now at the point where 
we are going to grow very little cotton or we are going to grow more 
cotton, 

What I mean is, that under the present program we are on the road 
that will take us out of business. I know that isn’t good for me as a 
cotton grower. And we think that price can have something to do 
with it, at least, we hope that it can. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. McIntire wants to ask you a question. 

Mr. McIntire. May I ask you a question on that? On the basis 
of your visits to the mills, would it be a sound observation that the 
mills are constantly moving toward finer goods so that the opportunity 
to move lower grades of cotton into the fabrics more ¢ ommonly pur- 
chased is getting a little less and less as time goes on? And that once 
a mill moves up to a finer grade of goods it does not become economic 
for it to move back to a cheaper grade of goods ? 

Mr. West. Of course, I am not an expert on the mills business and 
I do not go into that part of it. I think, though, that your observa- 
tion, in answer to your question, I would say yes. 

Mr. McIntire. And that the use of the blends is providing a vehicle 
of moving over to a synthetic fiber and blending it with cotton and 
coming out with a grade of goods which is on the high side so it fits 
into the pattern of upgrading cotton goods? I know mill operators 
in New England tell me that in relation to the supply of cotton which 
is now in the ( ‘ommodity Credit inventory that not a very substantial 
amount of that is available, because in order to use it they would 
have to downgrade, and once they have upgraded the quality of the 
merchandise they are offering for sale, that it is not economic for 
them to downgrade it. 

Mr. Acnew. I would like to make this observation. About a month 
ago, a representative of the Whiting Co., in talking to a group of tex- 
tile people, mill operators in Charlotte, made this statement, that they 
have recently perfected a combing process to be used as a substitute 
for the cleaner that they are using now in the opening room of mills. 
And this cleaner is somewhat comparable to the drier that has been 
used in the ginning process. This super-duper cleaner they are pres- 
ently using ‘has the tendenc ‘y to remove the oil and has the tendency 
to break fibers, and to make the cotton ac tually less spinnable although 
with less stains and so forth. 
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This new combing process as a substitute for that retains the oil, 
combs the fibers while cleaning them. And he made the statement 
that with the use of this new machine that the textile industry in the 
immediate future could take some of this lower grade cotton that 
they now deem undesirable and make more money on the turning out 
the same end product that they are turning out today, than they could 
by the use of higher grades of cotton at the present price with the 
differential. 

Mr. McIntire. I might say, Mr. Agnew, that one of the presidents 
of one of the largest textile firms in New England has told me that 
he has invested $100,000 in this equipment and that he is already using 
the lower grades but he finds this a rather narrow band of lower 
a that he can use. He can go a little lower than what he had 

fore, and it does improve the competitive position a little bit in 
relation to the cost of cotton. However, his opinion was that even 
that does not go down into the lower grades far enough to give much 
additional supply of usable cotton in the immediate future. 

He does agree with you on the statements that you made, that it is 
possible with this new equipment to go lower ak upgrade the prod- 
uct. 

Mr. Acnew. That was intended to increase the percentage of the 
average crop that is considered desirable. 

Mr. McIntire. That is correct. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, we will move on to the acres. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I wish to point out one thing that I was speaking 
of a moment ago. The figures, the tables that I have before me, 
in a bulletin entitled “The Cotton Situation,” of July 1957 from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, reflect that since 1949, 
there has been no increase on an average in the consumption of rayon 
and acetate which are very definitely competitive synthetic fibers with 
cotton. In 1948 the consumption of rayon and acetate was 3,466,000 
bales of cotton equivalent. In 1956—I do not have 1957—it was 3,- 
498,000, a difference only of 32,000 bales. 

There is an increase in consumption of noncellulose fibers, such as 
nylon, and orlon, which actually 

Mr. Lynn. And dacron. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I do not think are actually as competitive to cotton 
fiber. I do not think that cotton ever competes with that kind of 
2 no more than cotton competes with nylon hose, or with wool, or 
silk. 

If price is the difference, that price is already there. So far as those 
figures are concerned it already is way under the price of those fibers. 
I do not think that cotton fiber which costs a little bit more would re- 
gain any of the nylon or orlon market. It might do it. It is already 
underpriced for orlon and nylon. 

Mr. Lynn. Certainly, we say price is only one factor in this calula- 
tion. 
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Mr. AnernetHy. The only reason I make that point is I do not want 
to hold out to my people that the adoption of something new will make 
them a market for 16 or 18 million bales of cotton because I do not 
think it will right now. 

Mr. Gatutines. Do you have any other figures that ought to go in 
the record with respect to other years? 

Mr. Anernetuy. I would like to have the figures of the Cotton 
Situation 1957 included in the record at this point. 

Mr. Garutnes. Without objection it will be. 


(The tables of the Cotton Situation bulletin referred to are as 
follows :) 


TABLE 10.—Manmade fibers: Production and cotton equivalent, foreign countries, 
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| 
| Rayon and acetate | Noncellulosic fibers Total 
Year | 
Cotton | Cotton | Cotton 
| Production; equiva- | Production) equiva- | Production} equiva- 
| Jent! lent! | lent 
Ricidinadaccceelast scale |_ pi i acciciecsauil coca siesta 
| Million | Million | Million 
pounds 1,000 bales pounds | 1,000 bales pounds | 1,000 bales 
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1926 "eA eater 149.0 | 467 ere eae 149.0 467 
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takin Dien Rtcwded neat 1, 031, 2 2, 993 | | 1, 031. 2 | 2, 993 
1937... 1, 481.6 | 4, 140 | 1, 481.6 | 4, 140 
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1943 | 1, 880.9 | 4, 869 1, 880.9 | 4, 869 
| | ES eee ed 1, 364. 1 3, 538 |._.- ‘ 1, 364. 1 | 3, 5388 
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1 The equivalent net weight pounds of new cotton for each pound of manmade fibers are: 
(a) Regular and intermediate tenacity rayon and acetate filament yarn, 1.51. 

(6) Rayon and acetate staple fiber, 1.10. 

(c) High-tenacity rayon, 1.80. 

(d) Noncellulosic manmade fiber for uses other than tires, 1.74. 

(e) Noncellulosic manmade fiber used in tires, 2.73. 

(f) Noncellulosic manmade staple fiber, 1.37. 

(q) Fiberglas, 1.70, 
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TABLE 11.—Manmade fibers: Production and cotton equivalent, United States, 
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1 The equivalent net weight pounds of raw cotton for each siete of manmade fibers are 
Regular and intermediate tenacity rayon and acetate filament yarn, 1.51. 
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Mr. West. This loss, this failure to gain on the part of the con- 
sumption of the rayon people was that they 
ticularly the tire cord, from cotton, and then lost it to nylon. 

So we had a direct loss, our sales to rayon, that was lated lost by 
the rayon people to the nylon people that they had to make up from 


som 


e other field. 


Mr. Garurnes. Will you now proceed. 


Mr. Lynn. Going to the next point, in the 
ing that if this plan was in effect in 1959, 
domestic consumption of 9 million bales and 
s. Certainly, you can quarrel with those figures. 
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Based on 400 pounds yield per acre which may seem low, but when 
you expand the acres your yield goes down, of course, because you 
get in some marginal land, it requires about 1714 million planted 
acres to produce ‘14 million bales. We have figured on the normal 
underplanting of from 8 to 10 percent, which is low. 

Mr. Garuines. That is right in line with the freeze legislation that 
will go before the Rules Committee this afternoon because that will 
give us the same acreage of 17.4 for 1959. That is in keeping with the 
need for 400 pounds per acre. 

Mr. Lynn. It does not give you enough acres to meet the 
least 19 million. 

Mr. Garuines. We would still come up with 14 million bales. 

Mr. Lynn. It won’t give you enough. As I understand Reso- 
lution 162, it is not less than the acres in 1957. 

Mr. GarninGs. That is true. 

Mr. Lynn. There would not be any conflict on that particular 
voint—let me underscore “that particular point”—with regard to this, 
ecaUse We would go up to 19 million acres because with an alloca- 
tion of 171 4 million ac res, you won't get enough to produce 14 million 
bales, bec: ause historic ally we have had 8 or 10 percent underplanting. 
So you would have to go to 19 million acres. 

We would recommend 19 million acres allotment in 1959. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Let us go behind the assumption. Assuming a 
need for 14 million bales, we might assume a need for 15 or 16 million. 
What do you base the assumption on? Where is the cotton going to 
be marketed? How much in the States, how much abroad ? 

Mr. Lynn. Nine million bales estimated domestic consumption, 
five million export. If I had to stake my life on this I would put it 
814 domestic consumption and 514 export, because if the cotton is 
available, I believe under the program that we are recommending 
here which is a direct export subsidy program, as contrasted to the 
present bid basis, there is no reason in the world why we should not 
export 51% or 6 million bales. 

Mr. Anrrneruy. The price according to your table was 30.99 cents 
per pound, is that right ? 

Mr. Lynn. That is the price support. 

Mr. Aserneruy. That is the price support ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. Aserneruy. That would be the minimum price at which it 
would move to export ? 

Mr. Lynn. We would move it cheaper than that in the export mar- 
ket, we illustrate a little later. 

Mr. Anrrneruy. I see. I haven't arrived at that yet. That is what 
I asked you about a minute ago. 

Mr. Lynn. We are getting gradually to it. 

Mr. Poacr. You remember the Farm Bureau statement that they 
were unalterably opposed to subsidy. 

Mr. Azpernetuy. That was last week. 

Mr. Poace. That was last week. 

Mr. Garutnes. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Lynn. You may not agree with this acreage calculation, but 
this is what this proposal would do—and all this is predicated on 
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getting the market back to functioning on cotton, getting the country 
buyer ack in business, getting the exchanges back in business, getting 
the Commodity Credit out of being the principal marketing agency 
for the cotton crop. 

Mr. Poace. Do you think that without reducing the price—of 
course, you would not particularly change the domestic price? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. It would be about what the price support is. Putting 
it back in private hands, would mean that we could sell a million more 
bales in the United States. 

Mr. Lynn. 1n1959,no, sir. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Poace. We are only selling 8 million bales now. 

Mr. Lynn. I say that the total is the important thing for this par- 
ticular illustration, because I think the exports would be higher, Mr. 
Poage. 

Mr. Poace. Probably, add half a million bales there ? 

Mr. Lynn. Maybe so; 1314, 14, or 14144. You pick a figure. 

Mr. Poace. But you do think that putting cotton back in private 
hands instead of moving into the Government warehouses would 
add something to the domestic consumption ? 

Mr. Lynn. And exports. 

Mr. Poage. I do, too. 

Mr. Lynn. I sure do. 

Mr. Poace. I think it would. 

Mr. Lynn. We believe that. We will proceed. 

Mr. Garurines. Let us move right ahead. 

Mr. Lynn. I am sure that the people in the cotton area would like 
to see increased acreage allotments. How would we handle the CCC 
stocks under this proposal? Well, as of August 1958, we would set 
aside the CCC stocks as of that date. As you notice here we estimate 
that we would have about 414 million bales on hand in CCC as of 
August 1, 1958. We would set that aside, and take it out of the mar- 
ket, except as it is needed, to be sold, in order to finance the export 
subsidy program, which would be on a cash or kind basis which 
we will get to a little later. 

The fundamental in this recommendation, Mr. Chairman, is this, 
at the present time and during the most recent years the CCC 
has been the principal carrier of the cotton. We would hope that 
a program could be devised that would cause the private trade chan- 
nels to carry the stocks of cotton again as they did in former years. 

So one of the basic fundamental principles here is to get the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation out of the business of having all of 
the surplus cotton there is available and cause the mills, and the 
exporters, and the users of cotton to find it very attractive financially 
to buy in the market to store for themselves, rather than depending 
on coming to the Federal Government to get their supplies of cotton. 

That is the main point with regard to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration’s stocks. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Garuinas. Now, I do not quite get your point with respect to 
these figures 414 million bales of Commodity Credit Corporation stock 
on August 1, 1958. 
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Would you set up a stockpile of the full 414 million bales, or what 
do you plan? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, under the present law it is 30 percent of the do- 
mestic consumption, the export, which is roughly 4 million to 414 
million bales. 

We would set up this 414 million bales aside effective August 1 so 
that the Secretary of Agriculture would be required to estimate, to 
set up the acreage in 1949 at a figure to meet the estimated consump- 
tion in 1959 without 

Mr. GaTuInos. Set aside the 414 million bales? 

Mr. Lynn. That is what it means; it is another way of putting it, 
and then the 414 million bales would be utilized to pay the export 
subsidy which, you will see a little later, we estimate to be 

Mr. Poace. You would also stop the movement of the C ommodity 
Credit Corporation of the cotton at 105 percent 

Mr. Lynn. It could not move for unrestricted use at less than 110, 
Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Garuines. Wait just a minute. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Poage. Well, at the present time you are moving out at 105 
percent. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. So you increase the premium, if you wish to call it 
that, that the domestic mills would have to pay to get cotton out of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and it would make it more diffi- 
cult—what you are trying to do is free them ? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. Would it make any difference in the support level? 

Mr. Poaae. Yes, because there is 110 percent, while under the pres- 
ent law it is 105 percent of the acquisition cost. 

Mr. Lynn. You may have noticed that we have in this statement 
parenthetical remarks. This particular point is being discussed thor- 
oughly today and tomorrow by a board of directors meeting in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Garuines. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Lynn. Under the tight-money policy that we have, it has been 
profitable for a millman to run his business from hand to mouth over 
a period on a 3 or 4 months’ supply and pay 105 percent of the sup- 
port price. He saves the storage and the tying up of his money, and 
with the cost of money being what it is, that has been more profit: able. 

We want to correct that. We are not sure exactly how to do it, but 
we want him to start buying from current production. 

Mr. Garuines. Well, we hope it will work out. 

Mr. Lynn. With regard to the export program, which is the fourth 
and final main point in this recommendation; as I stated before, we 
would set aside Commodity Credit Corporation stock as of August 1, 
1958, assuming—down below, if you will look about three-quarters of 
the way down ‘that page 

Mr. Averneruy. Mr. Chairman, can’t he read it? We have plenty 
of time. 
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Mr. Garutnas. Yes. 

Mr. Lynn. We have previously recommended to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and to the Congress that for cotton exported after August 
1, 1958, export subsidies w ould be used rather than the present system 
of competitive bidding. The present procedure is cumbersome and 
costly, because cotton must go into the loan, be taken over by CCC, 
and cat: aloged before it can be exported. Furthermore, this procedure 
eliminates the cotton buyer insofar as the export mar ket is concerned. 
It is in the interest of farmers to have as many buyers actively bidding 
for their cotton as possible. 

A program of this type would allow exports to be made largely 
from current production and would certainly reduce the quantity of 
cotton that would be sold from CCC stocks. In fact, it would limit 
it to the amount required to pay the export subsidy. 

Let’s and this, you understand, is for illustration purposes 
only: (a) E shea of 5 million bales: (6) an average domestic market 
price of 33 cents a pound; (¢) an average export price of 27 cents a 
pound; (d@) a subsidy of 6 cents per pound, 

On the basis of 500-pound bales, this is a subsidy of $30 per bale. 
This means, for senile, that for each 1 million bales exported at an 
assumed subsidy of 6 cents per pound would require about 200,000 
bales of CCC stocks would be sold. 

That would be sold in order to get the money necessary to pay the 
export subsidy of 6 cents per pound for 1 million bales. In other 
words for 5 million bales export would require 1 million bales from 
CCC stocks. 

Mr. ApernetHy. Where would you sell that / 

Mr. Lynn. Anywhere, domestically or anywhere. 

Mr. Poacr. Domestic, it would have to be domestic because you 
would be subsidizing the other and the effect would be that you would 
be reducing the market for this year’s crop. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. What time of the year—all of the year? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, that is the point, sir; that might need a lot of 
thought and much discussion as to when, but in what we are rec- 
ommending we have not set any time; it could move any time under 
our propos: sal. 

Mr. Jomnson. It would not affect the domestic marketing? 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think that the way he looks at it, and I think it 
is right, this product must be marketed sooner or later; is that the 
point ? 

Mr. Lynn. It seems about that to us, as a reasonable way to con- 
tinue the subsidy without coming to Congress for more money year 
after year. 

Mr. Jounson. And give the exporters some of that Commodity 

Credit Corporation cotton and get rid of it. 

Mr. Lynn. It could be done in cash or payment in kind. 
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Mr. Poace. Would it have this effect—just to follow that up, I 
know and I recognize that we are trying to reduce it to 1 million bales 
a year, that is your purpose. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. Poaer. Or a little more than a million bales a year, if you 
exported 5 million bales of cotton, it would be exactly 1 million bales 
a year. 

‘Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. Poage. And if you exported 6 million bales, then it would be a 
little over. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. You have reduced that. Now, then, you have told us 
you expected to be able to consume 14 million bales next year. The 
domestic production, though, would only be 13 million bales if you 
channel this into it. 

Mr. Lynn. That isa very good point, sir. 

Mr. Poagcr. Yes. 

Mr. Lovetn. Actually, if you recognize, this program allows you 
no carryover. 

Mr. Poage. No what? 

Mr. Lovett. In other words, this is an allotment. 

Mr. Poacer. I understand that. 

Mr. Lovett. What you actually do in this method, is that the 
amount required for the export subsidy is actually the amount allowed 
for—just guessing on the acreage allotment—for supply, carryover, 
that is in this program. 

Now, if this thing stays in balance, you are going to maintain a 
supply, that is what you start off with and what you are going to 
maintain. 

Mr. Poagr. You are going to draw 1 million bales to sell. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Poser. You are putting new bales into the Commodity Credit 
Corporation every year and drawing out 1 million bales out of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation every year. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. And at the same time giving the farmer additional 
acreage to grow that. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. You will not get a consumption, though, of 13 million 
bales. 

Mr. Lynn. The consumption is 14 million bales. 

Mr. Poacer. I beg your pardon; you will not get over 14 million 
bales. 

Mr. Lynn. You go to 14 million and you end up at the end of the 
year exactly where you started out. 

Mr. Poser. Then you do not propose to wipe out this carryover ? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir; under the proposal as we have it here we would 
maintain a carryover. 

Mr. Poaer. It is just a or more, and you assume that it is desir- 
able to carry that much. I do not say that I find any fault with 
that, and I might s: ay that it has been my objective all along to try to 
get the Gover nment out of the ¢ arrying of cotton. 

That 4 million bales, what is that going to cost the Government, is 
it going to cost $1 or $1.50, and that is what they tell me a bale, it is 
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going to cost something over $1 a bale, say it is $15 a year—and that is 
a conservative figure on it, isn’t it ¢—and that means that it is going to 
cost $60 million a year just to carry that stock. 

Now, is that an economic thing for the Government to do; do you 
think that is advisable for the Government to spent $60 million a year 
carryin that surplus ? 

Mr. Acnew. Mr. Poage you raise a point. I am doubtful if it will 
cost that much to carry “it. I think that with the heav y influence of 
the Commodity Credit Corpor ation on the market 

Mr. Poace. Well, that’s the way it is, the more than you have 
in the warehouse, the more it is going to cost the Government to carry, 
because it costs every time that that cotton is put in and every time 
you take it out. 

Mr. Acnew. It will be less a year. 

Mr. Poacr. You may be right, if you reduce it, but it still leaves a 
cost of, say, $5 million a year in carrying charges. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Poage, as was stated earlier, it would be our objec- 
tive, and I do not know how that is going to be accomplished, that we 
could get the trade to handle the carryover as they used to. 

But we do not see any way, starting from where we are now, and 
that is the only place that we can start from of getting to that point 
in the immediate future, and I mean by that the next 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, we know how to do it, but whether it is desir- 
able or not is another question. 

We know how to move cotton out of the warehouse; I know and 
you do, too. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. You just apply what you are telling us, you put a dollar 
subsidy on it and you will get it out of the warehouse. I am talking 
about a stop to that charge to the Government. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Johnson, any questions ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. It is going to cost—will you tell me what it is 
going to cost? You were talking a minute ago about payment in kind. 
What if he gave it to them in kind, what would be wrong with re- 
quiring them to sell out of the countr y, they could not sell it domes- 
tically—then would that not do away eventually with the 414 million 
bales over a period of 4 years. 

Mr. Poace. Well, you are taking in cotton every year. 

Mr. Lynn. You are taking in cotton every year. 

Mr. Lovett. This program does not propose to liquidate this 414 
million bales in a hurry. Hf you are going to do that, you are going 
to have to stop the farmer’s right to produce and, if these thin gs are to 
be solved, you want to keep one thing in mind, that we must not do 
one thing, we must not stop the farmer’s right to produce, and this is 
a program that spares the farmer’s right to produce. 

We know that when you increase the acreage it is going to be a 
geometric thing; it is going to be cumulative, geometric; a 20-percent 
increase will actually only have 10-percent increase on production. 
Now, when you get the farmers to do this, then you can decide on 
liquidating this 414 million bales, if you desir e. 

Mr. Lynn. I am not objecting to payment in kind, but we are going 
to put as much cotton into the Commodity Credit Corporation as we 
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take out. It may be that further consideration should be given to 
this point. 

Mr. Hircw. One point, Mr. Chairman, in this discussion that we 
appreciate fully as much as anybody else could, possibly, we are assum- 
ing that you must have a carryover and so we are trying to provide 
for that.. We are not sure just how to do all of this, and this is the 
point that we are completely flexible on, in our thinking, and we want 
all of the help that we can get from anyone right on this point here, 
of how that surplus ought to be handled, and we recognize that we 
must provide for a little surplus; we do not know what it is and I do 
not know whether anybody else does, and there is a right smart argu- 
ment as to where this surplus ought to be, but we do have to provide 
for some. 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIniime. Mr. Lynn, I should like to ask, in relation to the 
position that the Farm Bureau takes on reciprocal trade, how do you 
reconcile a direct subsidy for export under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade; there is a prohibition on Government subsidy in 
moving commodities into export; is there not ? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir; there is an implied prohibition in the agree- 
ments, but in all of the agreements that we negotiate under this author- 
ity, we, as I understand it, have an escape clause in those agreements 
that we have negotiated with these countries having to do with our 
ability to export. 

Mr. McIniiee. With subsidy ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir; with subsidy. We are doing no differently 
than Canada or any other country that has commodities to sell. 

Mr. McInrirp. We are doing no differently basically ourselves. 

Mr. Lynn. No. I do not believe that this is inconsistent with our 
position with reciprocal trade, because we support the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act on the basis that we can increase our ability to 
export agricultural commodities, and, certainly, we hope, someday 
without subsidies, but we do not see it just now. 

Mr. Poagr. You say it is not inconsistent with your position, and I 
do not feel that it is, either, and I am for subsidizing this movement of 
cotton, too, but what I do not see is this: I do not see why the very 
burden that you point out exists with this foreign subsidy program 
does not exist, also, in the domestic program, and yet that is, I know, 
one of the cardinal principles of the farm bureau before; that they 
would never support a subsidy program domestically. Now, why 
would you be so concerned about moving this stuff into some foreign 
market competitively and not equally concerned at home ? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, this is a very good question and one that we would 
be happy to discuss. 

Mr. Hagen. It is a temporary expedient, isn’t it, to get rid of the 
surplus ? 

Mr. Lynn. We like to look at it as an expedient, but I am afraid 

Mr. Poacr. Well, you have a 3-year law here, and you are will- 
ing to write it in permanently if the sudsidy should go overseas; 
that i is to say, if the other man is going to get the cheap product, then 
it is all right ; ; give it to the man in Spain or in Germany; give him a 
cheap shirt, but if that reduces the demand in Detroit or Boston, shall 
we say, to give it domestically, you say that is wrong 
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Mr. Lynn. Well, in the first place, Mr. Poage, we do not think that 
the price that the farmer gets for the cotton in that shirt will have 
very much effect on w hat he pays for a shirt anyhow, because labor is 
going to “gobble it up” and the farmer is not going to get any of it— 
at least a very small fraction 

Mr. Lovett. The reason, Mr. Poage, is that our farmers absolutely 
will not agree to subsidizing, and that is the reason. 

Mr. Poace. They won’t? Well, of course, your farmers in your 
area may be quite different from our farmers, but I can say to you 
that the farmers in Texas will certainly take it. And take your Loui- 
siana sugar farmer—for about 25 years he has been drawing a right 
handsome subsidy from the United States Treasury and they have not 
been kicking, and, on the contrary, when we had the hearings, they 
appeared at the hearings and they appeared to demand that we con- 
tinue the sugar subsidy. 

A good many of the woolgrowers from my own State, those who 
had been bitterly opposed to being subsidized 3 or 4 years ago, they 
have now come up, those same people have right now come up to see 
me this year and they want me to continue and renew that wool pro- 
gram. I have not had one single communication from the State of 
Texas opposing the wool program, and ~ were, nevertheless, pretty 
much against it 4 years ago on the same basis that you are talking 
about now; that they did not want to be obligated to charity 

Mr. Loven. If I may interrupt, that is the reason they may have 
given, but, as for ourselves, that is not the reason. We do not mind 
being on charity, but we do not want to be controlled. 

Mr. Poace. Well, now, wait a minute. We are not talking about 
control; we are talking about payments, and how to make them, how 
to get them, whether you are going to get them direct or through a 
considerably roundabout way, either roundabout or direct, that is the 
choice, and your statement points out correctly somewhere that you 
would take the payments directly in the interests of the farmer, some- 
where in the statement you are talking about that. 

You say something nes limiting the amount required to pay the 
export subsidy; that the direct subsidy is the desirable method for 
the export program. What I am saying is this: Why is it not also 
desirable at home; if it is so good for our foreign friends, why is it 
not as good for the man at home? That is what I am asking. 

Mr. West. Well, I am saying it is only this; that we just say that 
it is not required that we be consistent. 

Mr. Gatruines. That is the best answer we have ever had. 

Mr. Lynn. Nothing requires us to be consistent, and I am sure that 
you Congressmen would hate to have anything in your rules that 

‘aused you to be consistent. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, I think that cotton acreage, speaking about. con- 
sistency, is like with wheat and all the rest of them—in other words, 
we want Mr. Poage to be consistent; cotton acreage is like rice and 
wheat. 

Mr. West. The only thing I have to say with reference to the state- 
ment that you made, Mr. Poage, I am sure that you and every member 
here, along with us, have the same objective; to tr y to get as high an 
income as possible for the farmer, and, certainly , in the market t pl: ice, 
and that is what weare all working for. 
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Now, about the wool deal, I know that we have a different condition 
there, seemingly we cannot offer enough incentive to get the grower 
to grow wool, whereas here, we have had to withdraw the incentive 
or we get too much. 

Mr. Garuines. I just wanted to ask Mr. Frazier of my own State 
about our Farmer’s position with respect to this proposal here. The 
farm bureau in my section has held meetings in various counties and 
discussed various proposals, and I just wondered if you would com- 
ment at this time with respect to the attitude of our farm bureau 
members in Arkansas. 

Mr. Fraser. In general, Congressman, this proposal is in line with 
the thinking of the Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation. As Mr. 
Lynn very aptly pointed out in detail, committees might be able to 
improve some of the recommendations, and we do not come here with 
this thing as an unalterable unchanging kind of a plan; but in general 
our farmers have supported the resolution on which the recommen- 
dation was based. 

Mr. Garurnes. Thank you. 

Mr. Belcher? 

Mr. Betcuer. Thank you. I would like to ask this question of all 
of you. 

My understanding of this, and this is really the first good look at 
it that I have had, is that you are departing from the present theory 
ot price support and you are adopting a theory that you believe best, 
on the law of supply and demand to a greater extent, but the only 
place you are interfering with the law of supply and demand is that 
at the beginning of the crop year you say to each farmer not to raise 
more than 10 percent below the average of the last 3 years during this 
year and of course it is the beginning, and the next year you set a 
new average and you say to them then, “We guarantee it will not 
break more than 10 percent below that average for the coming year. 

Now, what I would like to know is, is that principle, that departure 
from the old principle and the adoption of a new concept, is that 
backed by the farm bureaus of each of your respective States? 

Mr. Hircu. I will make a iene on that. I went from the 
board meeting on January 10, [ did not go on home straight, I went 
to western Tennessee, and that is where all of our cotton is grown, and 
our farm bureau people has—there were just about 300 in attendance 
at this meeting and I laid the things before them with a little bit of 
fear, but I laid it before them completely and thoroughly and I went 
into every point of it, and I got no reaction and I did not expect to, 
because I laid it out with the idea of their going and taking it back 
home and they have done that. 

Last Thursday night we had a cotton meeting, this first meeting 
was a general farm bureau mee ting, but we had last Thursday the cot- 
ton meeting at which we again invited the cotton folks and duri ing the 
last part it was taken up and there was a discussion on it. 

There was one man that was there, I did not know him at the time, 
but he came around and he told me later that he was a cotton trader, 
that I gathered, did not particularly like it, and I never asked him 
why, but I gathered that from some of his questions, he did not like it. 

The other questions were all trying to get information. We are 
going on Monday to meet about 40 people, farmers, we are going to 
take them on 1 of these mill tours for more information and we are 
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in the process of trying to lay the whole situation out so that they 
will get every bit of information that they can, and up to now we have 
had good responsive acceptance of this idea. 

Mr. Betcurr. Thank you. Who is next ? 

Mr. Love.u. As far as the cotton is concerned, we have carried this 
thing entirely through the cotton-producing areas of Louisiana, and 
we have had an absolutely amazing acceptance of this concept and 
frankly I was a littie concerned with the success in Louisiana. I was 
afraid that they would be concerned about this thing, but I could say 
that we have had absolute acceptance. 

Now, when it comes to rice, we have run into a problem on rice and 
that is on the market, since we had no quoted prices—I mean, we won- 
dered whether it could be applied to rice or not, but as far as cotton 
is concerned, we had acceptance. 

Mr. Gatrurnes. I hope that we can move forward. There are other 
witnesses waiting to be heard. 

Mr. Betcuer. I’m sorry, Mr. Chairman; I just asked one question of 
all of them. 

Mr. Gatruines. That is all right; I’m sorry. 

Mr. West. I will make mine as short as possible. 

We have just completed a series of 14 district meetings at which 
we did lay this out and we had the best attendance that we have ever 
had. 

We could not ask them particularly to take a position on it, we asked 
them to completely understand it and ask any questions that might 
be in their minds and it was explained in as much detail as: we were 
able to explain it in. 

We are more in the process of developing than we are of being hard 
and fast on these things and I, too, was very favorably impressed with 
the reception and the interest and the favorable comments that were 
made on it. 

I am not going to guarantee that for the long run, but for the time 
being there certainly was a very deep concern on the direction in 
which we should go and they felt that this offered possibilities of 
going in that direction as far as the industry is concerned. 

Mr. Lynn. How about South Carolina, Mr. Agnew, a very out- 
standing State—my home State ? 

Mr. Acnew. W ell, I am sorry that I cannot report that our farmers 
understand this pr oposition. It specifically came out at the American 
Farm Bureau Board meeting on the 23d of January. We had a direc- 
tors meeting on the 28th of January. We did not have the particu- 
lars, we discussed this in general and we did not attempt to arrive at 
any conclusions. 

Subsequently, we had a meeting of our 1)-man cotton committee, 
1 representative from each of the 15 principal cotton-producing coun- 
ties. 

On the basis of the information that we had at that time, tney 
looked with considerable askance at the idea and they were sym- 
pathetic to, I believe, what Mr. Poage discussed, the proposition of 
the parity. It seemed that to get away from the parity concept, it is 
a difficult thing to change the feelings, feelings which are deeply 
rooted, such like the parity concept. 

But there were two things about this program that held a great 
deal of appeal to both members of the board and to the cotton com- 
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mittee: One was the idea of stabilizing the market on the realization 
that since we depended primarily for expansion on the development 
of expanded foreign markets, that we could not hope to expand those 
markets without the feeling on the part of the buyers over there that 
they have a dependable source of supply at a stabilized price. And 
those two things held a great deal of appeal. 

But we have not yet had a series of general cotton meetings over 
the State to lay this thing out, and, if we had, I would have been 
largely responsible for the conduct of those meetings, and I do not 
feel that I have had enough understanding and background to prop- 
erly present it and ask them to make up their minds; so I am here for 
educational purposes as much as anything else today. 

Mr. Garurnes. I just wonder how m: iny members on the cotton 
committee there are, that is, of the national organization, and what 
States are represented. 

Mr. Lynn. We do not have a cotton committee, sir. We operate 
with all of the 17 principal cotton State farm bureau presidents as a 
committee, when we do have a meeting on cotton. 

Mr. Chairman, as far as we are concerned, this concludes our 
presentation. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you. 

Any questions, Mr. Abernethy ? 

Mr. Azerneruy. I wish to ask you one question, Mr. Lynn. 

The movement of your present Commodity Credit Corporation 
cotton into the market—and it may be a domestic market and prob- 
ably will be—to subsidize the export market would or would not 
eventually dispose of the surplus. 

As I understand it, I understood you to say a while ago that you 
would be taking in while you were taking out, and that ‘the present 
Commodity C redit C orporation storage would very likely remain the 
same as it always has been. 

Is that right? 

Mr. Lynn. The key is whether or not the Secretary of Agriculture 
would estimate the number of acres required to produc e the estimated 
consumption requirements minus the amount required to pay the 
subsidy or whether he would make it simply on what is necessary 
to produce without regard to the subsidy. 

Mr. Anernerny. Would it result in increasing the Commodity 
Credit C orporation’ s storage ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. The way it is presented here, if you took out 1 million 
bales, we would anticipate 1 million bales would come back in; and, 
as I said before, this is a point where we need a lot of help. The way 
it_ is presented here, you would have 1 million bales going out and 1 
million bales coming in, and maintaining 4 million or 414 million 
roughly in CCC to pay the export subsidy. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And the Commodity Credit Corporation would 
take the 1 million bales at 30 cents and the result—selling at what 
price? 

Mr. Lynn. At the present time, at 110 percent of the price-support 
level plus the usual carrying charge. 

Mr. Anerneriy. One hundred and ten percent of the 90 percent of 
the 3-year average? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. Suppose you could not get that? 

Mr. Agnew. That would be for unrestricted use. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It is domestic. It has to be. 

Suppose you could not get that. Where would you sell that! 
Where would you sell that cotton then to subsidize the export market ? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, perhaps the exporter would take payment in kind. 

Mr. AnerNeruy. You see, you are assuming that cotton will move 
at 110 percent. 

Mr. Lovett. The Commodity Credit Corporation would be em- 
powered to sell whatever cotton is required for the export subsidy at 
the market price. 

Mr. AserNetHy. You assume 110 percent. 

Mr. Lovetx. They cannot sell except at 110 percent. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I see that I did not phrase my question right. 
Here is what troubles me about this whole matter : 

You have assumed that there will be so much domestic consumption. 
You have assumed that there will be so much foreign consumption. 
This entire statement is just full of assumptions. 

Mr. Lynn. Any new program has to be. Certainly, the one we offer 
is no novelty in that regard. The present program is full of as- 
sumptions and guesses. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It sounds good if it will turn out that way. 

Mr. Lynn. If this committee will help us, we will make it turn out 
to be in best interest of farmers. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Well—but how ? 

Mr. Hircu. We make a lot of assumptions, every day. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. McIntire, any questions? 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Lynn, I have not been able to pick out of your 
statement—and perhaps you can tell me in just a few words—what 
the relationship would be in this program on the price of cotton to the 
domestic mills with that of the cost of cotton as exported to the foreign 
mills. 

Mr. Lynn. Well, under our assumptions, again, we have been think- 
ing it would require a 6-cents a pound subsidy to export this cotton 
and, under the assumptions we have made here, there would be a dif- 
ference of 6 cents a pound in the domestic price and the export price. 

Mr. McIntire. Then there is no protection to the domestic mills 
other than the fact that he goes on the market to buy at the domestic 
price, although you are subsidizing his competitors to the tune of 6 
cents a pound ? 

Mr. Lynn. We would certainly want to maintain the present pro- 
gram which allows those domestic mills who are in the export market 
to get their cotton at the same price for export as foreign buyers get it. 

Mr. Acnew. By way of an export subsidy on textiles, which I un- 
derstand at present is 6.99 cents per pound. 

Mr. McIntire. Six-point-nine-nine ? 

Mr. Agnew. That is the present export subsidy on cotton textiles. 

Mr. Lynn. We would anticipate maintaining that. 

Mr. Hacen. Which represents the biggest threat to the American 
mills; the import of foreign cotton or foreign cotton products? 

Mr. Lynn. I don’t know the answer, but they are both a threat. 

Mr. Hiren. I think that this point ought to be made: that the 6 
cents is probably an outside figure, and there are others that share this 
belief, that the export price does not necessarily have to be as low as 
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27 cents, and then we have assumed a 33-cent price under this, which 
may not be attained. I think it might be a little optimistic. And 
so the difference betwen those two—w ell, you might narrow them from 
both ends. 

Mr. McIntire. I might make the observation—and I am far from 
being an expert on any phase of this—that the present price to the 
mills is grossly inadequate to meet the competitive situation that they 
find themselves in; and so I question whether the present subsidy rate 
of 6.99, as Mr. Agnew pointed out, is to be assumed as covering the 
situation. It falls far short. 

Mr. Acnew. All I wanted to say is that it is comparable. Maybe 
it is not sufficient—and I am no expert on the mills, either—but it is 
comparable; that would offset the difference. 

Mr. Poacr. Right on that point, may I ask you this? 

Isn’t, as a matter of fact, the real problem, as I see it, that you 
have made the Americ: an mills buy at a higher price even though that 
American mill is not exporting a single pound or single yard of cot- 
ton and is not interested in this export subsidy, and it makes the 
American mill far less competitive with imports from Japan, let us 
say, and from other places; and that is where the competition is. And 
it is not that there is so much trouble about the ability to hold a share 
of the foreign markets, but they are afraid of the importation of 
American cotton going out and the same cotton coming back, coming 
right back in at 6 cents less than it sold in the United States. 

‘Tsn’t that really the problem, rather than the question of equalizing 
this export subsidy ? 

Mr. Acnew. That is right, and whether or not this 6-cent subsidy 
makes the foreign mill too competitive with the domestic textile in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Poacr. And this 6-cent subsidy goes to the American mill if 
the American mill exports cotton, but most of them are not exporting 
it. Most of them are selling on the American market. And if the 
Japanese mill under this pla un can buy cotton for at least 6 cents a 
pound less than the American mill—that is what he will be able to do. 

Isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Acnew. That is the assumption. 

Mr. Poace. And that means that it places the Japanese mill, which 
is already in a favorable position, into a_ still more fav- 
orable position as against the American mill. And if you 
work this subsidy proposition, say, across the board, then perhaps you 

‘an wipe out that advantage that you are giving to the foreigner and 
put the American mill on the same basis as the foreign mill; ‘and that 
is all that this committee has been trying to do: put the American mill 
on the same basis as the foreign mill, so ) that the American mill could 
buy, under this bill by Mr. Gathings, at exactly the same price as 
the Japanese mill can buy American cotton. 

Mr. Acnew. This proposal would not widen this, actually it would 
lessen it, because under Public Law 480, the exports will cost more. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, of course, this proposal would not make it any 
worse, I think that is true, but I think that the Gathings bill wipes out 
that differential entirely and it puts the American mill on exactly 
the same basis. Isn’t that elementary justice? 

Mr. Acnew. As far as I know, he is on a better basis, there being 
no freight. 
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Mr. Poacr. Well, the freight from Galveston is $2—as to that 
freight picture and your mills in South Carolina and the mills in 
Texas, I can ship from Texas to Osaka, Japan for less money than 
I can ship to your mills in South Carolina, that is the way freight 
situation is. 

Mr. Lynn. Well, if that was the only problem that we had to solve, 
it would be simple to solve, but under the proposal that you are 
suggesting, sir, we as producers wonder where we would come out. 
It might do very well for some of the mills for a little while, but 
where would you come out if we let cotton go down to the world price 
of 25 or 26 cents a pound or maybe lower : and then have to come and 
kneel down if you please, before the Appropriations Committees 
every year to get our income through production payments. 

Mr. Poace. Right there, now, you find one of the fallacies that ] 
find all over this country, this ¢ talk about kneeling before the Ap- 
propriations Committees. There have been no bills introduced here 
that would lead to anybody kneeling to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The payment of any subsidy would be done exactly as we are 
now paying the assistance that we give now. 

We do not make them by direct appropriations, to pay a subsidy, 
and there is not a bill pending before this committee that suggests 
doing that sort of thing and as far as the actual mechanics of this, 
they are roughly—lI think you are familiar with them, where the 
Congress authorizes the Treasurer of the United States to buy stock 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation in order to buy—and that 
Commodity Cr edit Corporation, it is a corporation, that’ is what 
it is, although it is true that the Government owns all the stock. 

The Treasury goes in and buys in big lumps, I think there was $4 
billion the last time, wasn’t it, and it is a big amount every time 
that we authorize and it is not for the purpose of supporting cotton or 
supporting dairy products alone, or for the wheat subsidy, and we 
are paying out more money on wheat than cotton and you know it 
and all of us know it, and this is not for any of them, it is for 
all of these programs at one time and it is simply the purchase of 
the stock. 

That stock is purchased in order that the Corporation might re- 
main solvent and if the Corporation loses money under the present 
program, that is by making loans that are not paid back in full, the 

‘apital stock of that Corporation dissipates and somehow or other, 
to keep it in business the Government goes in and buys more stock 
and then the Corporation uses the money from the purchase of that 
stock to carry on its operations. 

That is direct subsidy payments we have been making to people to 
ship cotton abroad and the losses on the loans are paid out of that and 
all of the losses of the Commodity Credit Corporation are paid that 
way. 

These bills provide this program to be carried on the same way and 
so there will be no coming to the Appropriations Committees on your 
knees or on your hands or on your feat or in any other manner, you 
will not be coming and asking for so much money to support the cotton 
subsidy program—and you spent more money on the cotton subsidy 
program for export alone in the last 2 years than we think that it 
would take to support the whole program, because we agree that we 
can make it a much cheaper program than we have been doing—but 
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you think that it would take about 6 cents a pound and that is just 
about what you think it would take and we think we can make it much 
cheaper but let that go. 

Now, 1 would like to ask you, gentlemen, if it would help your 
situation and sometimes it can help things when you get into a posi- 
tion—and I know that I myself get into positions where I cannot go 
on because I have made some foolish statements that I ought not have 
made and I have made them, believe me, and perhaps you are in that 
position now, and let me ask it, would it help you if we wiped out 
any payments to the farmers—there are not any, technically under 
the Gathings bill, but suppose we let the cotton buyer buy this cotton 
as the agent of the United States Government so that this same man 
could get the cotton in this one hand like I am showing you and he 
has a contract in this other hand—suppose we let him act as the 
agent for the United States Government and let him buy this cotton 
and turn around, pay the 33 cents a pound, and then turn right around 
and sell it to his other principal, sell it to him for 26 cents or 27 
cents—does that put you into an easier position—there is no subsidy 
there and we have the loss, and would you rather see that we take the 
loss ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. You won’t require that I answer that, will you? 

Mr. Poage. No, but I ask in all friendliness, I ask, because I have 
been in the position where I was bound by some statement, and I think 
you are bound by a statement. 

Mr. Lynn. Well, these are some of the fellows that bound me—I am 
a hired man. Our counties and States make the policy. 

Mr. Poacr. Of course, you are bound by the action of your group. 
Your group has not taken any adverse action to what I have suggested ? 

Mr. Hiren. I think that the answer, under the action we are , under, 
would make us say a straight out “No.” 

Mr. Poace. What was that? 

Mr. Hiren. Well, production payments under any form, if that 
is the question, then I would think that we would have to say no to 
that question. 

Mr. Poage. All right, now, you have your voting delegates and 
your voting delegates told you not to pay any subsidy and yet—— 

Mr. Hiren. No. 

Mr. Poace. And yet you are coming to the House and you are ask- 
ing us to pay out $300 million or $400 million in subsidy, in a direct 
subsidy for the benefit of the foreigners. 

Mr. Hrrcu. As production payments, I did not say subsidies, I said 
production payments. 

Mr. Podge. In other words, you are willing to pay a subsidy to any- 
body except the American farmer, is that right ? 

Mr. Lynn. We are willing to pay the American farmer a subsidy 
if it is in his best long time interest. Certainly we have been getting 
some subsidy under the present program, but it is the method that we 
must watch out for. 

Mr. Poace. I know it is the method, and that is why I am trying 
to offer you something else. 

What we have been doing for a long time and what you will be 
doing under this program, you are going to lose money on it, aren’t you 
presumably ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes; we will lose some in the beginning. 
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Mr. Poace. Of course you will, but—well, under this program 
which you submit this morning, you propose taking in 1 million bales 
a year, and you are proposing to take it in at one figure e and sell it at 
another, aren’t you, with a loss to the Government if neces ssary ¢ 

I am just asking you if instead of having the Commodity C redit 
Corporation do the purchasing, if we could not employ 50,000 cotton 
buyers all over the United States and let them work for the Govern- 
ment part time and let them work for Mr. MacF adden part time and 
let them buy every bale of cotton for the United States Government 
and let them pay 33 cents a pound for it and let us say that then they 
turn around and sell it to Mr. MacF adden or anybody else for $30 a 
bale, less than they paid for it, after they get it, after they bought it, 
there is no difference in principle, is there ¢ 

Mr. Love.t. I think that there are enough people who are working 
for the United States Government. 

Mr. Poacr. You are proposing in here more people than we are 
proposing. We are proposing to put this back into private hands with 
not a bale moving into the Government warehouse, but you are pro- 
posing for the Government to still stay in business, still run the ware- 
houses, and buy at least a considerable portion of the cotton crop and 
if you are sincere about that, if you want to get these people off of the 
Government payroll, why don’t you support Mr. Gathings’ bill, which 
does get them out and moves cotton straight in the private trade with 
no Government man behind it—but your objection to that, and I 
know that you are bound, and I am trying to offer you some other way, 
I’m trying to find some other way that we can approach this—and | 
am not advocating this purchase and sale program, but I want to take 
it from this approach, as I feel that you gentlemen want to take it, 
that I want something for our farmers 

Mr. Lynn. I hope that we are working towards the same objective 
and I think that we are. 

Mr. Poace. Now, what is wrong with the bill that you have here? 
You are in favor of less Government buying of this cotton and to sell 
it at a loss and so what is wrong about spacing the facts and letting 
the Government buy every bale 

Mr. Acnew. Mr. Poage, if I may interrupt, there is one big differ- 
ence, and that is that we are not thoroughly convinced at all that the 
textile industry in the United States or the part that produces for 
domestic consumption is entitled to cotton at the world price and I 
for one am not. 

Mr. Poace. Well, I think that I will have to admit this, Mr. Lynn 
has stated a position which I think is correct on foreign trade, and 
I will go further, and I believe in taking off as many restrictions on 
trade as I can, and I believe in selling and | buying from abroad, because 
I know that we cannot sell a bale of cotton abroad or anything else 
unless we buy something in our turn from abroad and I know that we 
never can sell more than we buy abroad, and you know that. 

Now, then, if you are going to get your ‘bills, if you are going to 
require them to pay a higher price for American cotton than your 
foreign competitors have ‘to put up, that is you ne the move- 
ment of any cotton that goes into the United States 

Mr. Wesr. It has to balance. 

Mr. Poace. Yes; it has to balance, and you have to agree to 
that, Mr. Agnew. 
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Mr. Acnew. Yes. 


Mr. Poace. And, of course, you will agree that you are cutting it 
down and instead of selling 6 million bales, you are saying you can 
sell—well, now, you cannot sell 3 million, 4 million, or 2 million. You 

cannot sell 1 million bales seeea if you have a program of that 
kind 

Mr. Aenew. Mr. Poage, this is not yet in the form of a bill where 
you can lay it down side by side with the rest of them. We are trying 
to thrash it out. 

Mr. Poaee. And that is what I am doing. I am trying to thrash 
it out, and am getting mighty little grain from you folks. |Laugh- 
ter. | 

Mr. Loven. The program proposed implies a price of cotton on the 
domestic market, it implies a level like this [indicating |— 

Mr. Poace. Well, now, I would like to follow it up, ‘bec cause you 
made a statement about taking in 1 million bales a year and taking 
out, that you expect to take out 1 million bales a year from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and unless you—how can you expect to 
take out 1 million bales a year from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion unless your supports are constantly declining? Because, if your 
supports ever go up, then you are not going to get any cotton in, 
because, if your supports go above, nobody is going to put cotton in; 
and you are not going to do what you just told us. And, on the con- 
trary, I think that you correctly pointed out what would happen. I 
think you were very correct in your analysis, but you based it on the 
assumption that the program is going to result in a declining price of 
cotton, and if it does not do it, you are not going to achieve ‘the result 
that you want; and the only reason that you will ever get it into the 
C ommodity C redit Cor poration—and I believe you will get it in, too— 
but the reason is because you are going to have a support price which 
is constantly declining, and your market price is going to be « ‘constantly 
below your support pr ice and nobody is going to put cotton into the 
Commodity Credit Corporation under the program unless the com- 
modity price is less than the support price. You are assuming that 
that is going to happen, and I think so, too. But it is going to ha uppen 
because - your market price is always under your support price. 

Mr. Lovert. You can always have certain supplies—— 

Mr. Hacen. Isn’t this a fact: That a farmer might want to put it in 
now and take it out later? 

Mr. Poacr. Who does it in the United States? 

How much cotton was taken out on loan? 

Mr. Loven. There is no way of getting it out. 

Mr. Poace. Yes; there is. All you have to do is to pay off your 
loan. 

Mr. Lynn. Well, we appreciate what you have just said, and I think 
you have raised some questions here that certainly we want to take into 
consideration as we consider this thing, and we appreciate that. 

Mr. Poace. And that is what we just want you to do: to give con- 
sideration, just as we will give consideration, and to look at this bill 
from the true light; because I think some people have been looking 
at this Gathings bill from the view point of finding bugaboos in it 
that are not there, and if some people honestly believe that they will 
be required to come up to the Congress, that there will be annual 
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appropriations, and that they will have to come up and bow down to 
the Appropriations Committee; it does not require anything of that 
kind. 

Mr. Hirrcxu. How much cotton went into loan last year ? 

Mr. Poags. I don’t know. 

Mr. Hircu. There was some, not a lot; but the market price was 
above the loan price. 

Mr. Poage. Well, I don’t know; but we certainly put cotton in the 
loan 

Mr. Hrrew. Well, and that is the reason why 

Mr. Poace. We put cotton into the loan and we did not put it in 
when the market price was above, either. 

Mr. Hrren. That is right, but the only point I am raising is that 
it is not necessarily—it does not necessarily follow that you get no 
cotton into the loan unless the price is below. 

Mr. Poace. Wait a minute, now; if that does not 

Mr. Hrreuw. I am talking about over a year’s market. 

Mr. Poacr. You are talking about a year’s market—but 
just a minute; let us assume that there are one-half million bales that 

o in on that sort of a basis, with the idea of coming out again, and 
it does come out; but it comes out, however, only when the market 
goes up. 

Mr. Hrrcu. Well, it does not necessarily. 

Mr. Poace. Nobody takes cotton out of the loan otherwise. 

Mr. Hrrenw. It does not necessarily come out, because there are a 
few people where it is easier for them to turn it over to the Govern- 
ment and leave it there. 

Mr. Poacr. I did not say it was necessary that it came out. But I 
did say that nobody takes cotton out of the loan when the market 
price is below the loan. Do they? 

Mr. Hitcu. Well, no. 

Mr. Poaer. And that is the way you are going to get your cotton. 
That is exactly the way for the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
get it, as you pointed out, and J agree that is going to happen but I 
think that you ought to recognize what I have been saying. 

Mr. Lovet. If I can make one more comment : 

It would be almost impossible to produce 15 million bales of cotton 
and not have any in surplus of some particular grade and that par- 
ticular bad grade is going to be in oversupply, and that is going into 
the loan and everything else will move 

Mr. Poace. Are you telling us that this will create a stock of cotton 
far worse than anything we have got today ? 

Are you telling me that we are going to have a stock of cotton con- 
sisting of sweepings that nobody is going to buy, and you are telling 
me that you are going to build up in the United States a loan program 
that will be far more acute than our present unhappy situation is— 
is that what you are telling me? 

Mr. Loveti. One more thing: That particular grade of cotton will 
be in oversupply, will be one grade in one year and another grade in 
another year, depending; because one year it might be seven-eighths 
or less in inches, twenty-eight thirty-fourths, which is seven-eighths; 
and another year it will be another grade; and we are not assuming 
that we are going to produce the same grade as the same surplus. 
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That will not happen, and it will depend on the weather what particu- 
lar grade of cotton you have which will be in long supply. 

However, in every 15 million bales, you are going to have some 
surplus, one kind this year and another surplus of another kind next 
year. 

Mr. West. Mr. Poage, the kinds of cotton that you are talking 
about are not eligible for loan and never have been before. 

Mr. Poaer. I agree. That is right. 

Mr. Lynn. Let me say in cone lusion that this has been a very help- 
ful session, and we appreciate very much the willingness to hear us, 
and we have attempted to present ‘this idea in the best light that we 
possibly could with the assistance of these gentlemen. 

Mr. Poaer. I think you have done fine, ‘and we thank you. 

Mr. Lynn. We are not saying that this is a panacea that will cure 
everything and that will answer everything in the long-range cotton 
program, ‘but we just want you to know that we are earnestly seeking 
a solution and we would be happy to sit down with any of you in your 
office as long as it takes and try to cooperate to work this thing out. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you. I know that your organization has 
been going out among the farmers trying to get the answer. 

Mr. Hagen. One last question: These American synthetic mills, do 
they sell synthetics abroad? I mean raw fibers? 

Mr. Lynn. To a certain extent. I am not absolutely certain, and 
IT am not an expert; but a lot of these synthetic manufacturers are 
like the automobile manufacturers, they have established plants 
abroad. 

Mr. Hagen. Do they sell at lower prices than they offer the domestic 
buyer? 

Mr. Lynn. I cannot answer the question. I do not know the 
answer to that question. 

Mr. Hagen. It might be they are subsidized. 

Mr. Lynn. It could be. 

Mr. Hacen. One other thing: If this 6-cent subsidization of cotton 
does not come from the United States, it is going to come from some 
place, and so you are not going to improve the competitive situation 
in the United States mills. 

Mr. Lynn. That isright. You have a very good point. 

Mr. McIntire. I do not agree with you on that one, and I want the 
record to show that. 

Mr. Hagen. They can get it some place cheaper than the American 
mill. 

Mr. McIntire. But the American taxpayer has been doing that, 
by taxing the American mills to pay for the foreign competition. 

Mr. West. I think that as Americans go, we are “rightly and justly 
concerned about the welfare of our Allied industries, as much as 
our own, because we are dependent on them and they are dependent 
on us, 

Mr. Garutnes. Thank you so much for your attendance here, and 
we are much obliged to you. 

I just want to : say to Mr. Young of the National Cotton Council 
that Mr. Coffin has to go to the floor, and so we would like to hear him 
first if you have no objection, Mr. Young. 

Mr. Youne. None at all. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK M. COFFIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Garuines. We are very pleased to have you here, Representative 
Coffin. 

Mr. Corrin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuings. I understand you have a bill which was introduced 
recently. 

Mr. Corrin. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. What is the number ? 

Mr. Corrin. H. R. 10898 which I think you will recognize as your 
bill with an added paragraph No. 7 and my testimony is going to 
relate to that paragraph. 

I do not have a mimeographed statement to present to the committee 
because I have been working on some figures and I have just completed 
them. 

To begin with, I have been interested very much by the discussion 
between the previous witnesses and the committee and feel that there 
possibly is room for further exploration with the Farm Bureau which. 
I think involves a somewhat new position on their part. 

I am a bit concerned as is my colleague from Maine, Mr. McIntire, 
about the effect on the industry. The cost of the export program 
would be paid for by the cotton consumers, this 6 cents that you have 
been talking about, within the industry, and the cotton m: inufacturers 
who would have to add the price on if they purchased it from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. And so I think that I would 
be orn concerned about that aspect. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, to save time if I could have my statement 
incorporated in the record, and then speak extemporaneously. 

Mr. Garutnes. Yes, your statement may be incorporated at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY HON. FRANK M. Corrin, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Chairman, I do not need to rehearse to this committee the present plight 
of the cotton-textile industry which has lost one-half of its jobs since World 
War II. Mill closings are no longer confined to the North, but have increased 
alarmingly in the South as well. Last vear I appeared before this committee 
on behalf of a measure designed to make available three-fourths of a million 
bales for export purposes at a price sufficient to enable our industries to regain 
at least part of their former markets. 

At that time the committee did not feel that it could take action on one front 
while leaving unsolved other problems affecting the cotton industry. Today 
you are meeting in an effort to draft legislation of assistance to the entire 
industry. I have introduced several bills which indicate my support of this 
overall attempt to solve our problems. One of these bills is H. R. 10898, identical 
to that of the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Jones, save in one respect. 

This bill seeks to remedy the present ills of the textile industry by moving 
toward a one-price system with marketing equalization payments to the growers. 
This would result in lower prices for finished goods and make cotton once again 
competitive with other fabrics. This approach has gained a great deal of 
support from many involved in all phases of this great industry. 

In our concentration on this major approach, we are likely to overlook a prob- 
lem that is bound to arise with the adoption of any such basic change in the 
system of pricing cotton. This danger is that which confronts the manufac- 
turers when the pricing system changes. The mills operate with substantial 
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inventories which, of course, have had to be purchased at the higher prices 
prevailing before any change takes place. Promptly at the time of such change, 
cotton prices can be expected to drop. Since many mills operate today on a very 
small margin of profit, any sudden loss in inventory values could well prove fatal 
to these mills at the very time when we might have thought the industry had 
become stabilized. 

To prevent this hazard, I have added paragraph 7 in H. R. 10898 which pro- 
vides as follows: 

“The Commodity Credit Corporation shall, upon the presentation of satisfac- 
tory evidence, reimburse cotton textile mills for losses on 1958 or older cotton 
and cotton goods on hand October 1, 1959, at a rate per pound of cotton or its 
equivalent in processed or semiprocessed goods equal to the difference between 
(a) the average spot market price of Middling inch cotton for the 12 calendar 
weeks immediately preceding October 1, 1959, as determined and announced by 
the Secretary and (b) the average spot market price of Middling inch cotton for 
the 12 calendar weeks immediately following October 1, 1959.” 

In other words, this would operate to cushion the shock of transition and to 
provide a device by which the mills could survive the transition to a system of 
lower prices. Without such a shock absorber much of the good that would be 
done by this kind of legislation would be nullified. 

There is little or no problem of administration of this proposal since proper 
certificates, perhaps authenticated by auditors, could be required. 

I have made as careful an inquiry of the cost likely to be involved as is pos- 
sible. It must be acknowledged that the figures I am about to use represent the 
most informed estimates of people knowledgeable in the field. I would say 
further that my figures do not come from within any interested source in the 
industry. 

The best estimate that has been given me of inventories which will probably 
be on hand October 1, 1959, is 550 million pounds of raw cotton at the mills, 
together with 680 million pounds of cotton materials in process, making a total 
inventory of 1,230 million pounds. 

It seems probable that if the legislation were adopted, the domestic market 
price would drop about 6 cents a pound. 

This would make the total cost approximately $73,800,000. Making allowances 
for the inadequacy of precise assumptions, the best estimate of the cost of this 
shock-absorber program is from 50 to 75 million dollars. 

This is a nonrecurring expense. It is approximately the same amount of 
money as is spent during any 1 year for the purchase of textile products over- 
seas under our mutual security program. Even if only several mills are pre- 
vented from being liquidated as the result of inventory losses, this transitional 
program will have been amply worth the cost. 

Certainly such a measure is the least that can be expected on behalf of an 
industry which has for so long struggled against odds multiplied occasionally by 
the impact of official governmental policy. 

At a time when our Nation is in a period of severe economic dislocation this is 
one of the most legitimate means of providing assistance and leadership. 

I cannot urge too strongly that in any cotton legislation which this subeom- 
mittee writes, a provision similar to that which I have described be included. 
To do otherwise is to put storm windows on every window, but leave the door 
wide open. 

Mr. Corrtn. I do not think T need rehearse to you people the diffi- 
culties which the industry has had since World War IT. It has lost 
one-half of its jobs since that time and many mills i ave been closed 
and those closings have not been confined to the North, they have been 
also occurring in the South, and recently with more of them in the 
South than the North. 

Last year we were before you trying to make available three-quar- 
ters of a million bales for export purposes to the manufacturers so that 
they could regain their markets. We did not get that, you did not see 
fit to pass that because there was no legislation before you that would 
solve the whole range of cotton problems, from the growers to the 
manufacturers and the consumers. 

Now, you do have legislation before you which you are tussling 


with or, as Mr. Poage says, thrashing out. And I think I have chosen 
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the chairman’s approach because I think it seeks to remedy the ills of 
the industry by means of a one-price system with marketing equaliza- 
tion payments to the grower and we know what the effect of that 
would be, it would result, for one thing, in lower prices for finished 
goods and would help make cotton competitive with other fabrics. It 
would help all along the line and for that reason I have tried to take 
that broad approach for it, coming from a manufacturing area. 

But there is a problem involved in this basic long-range approach 
that has not been presented to you up to this time or to this point and 
I want to make the danger clear, that if that long-range one-price 
approach with marketing equalization payments should be adopted, 
there would be the hazard to many, if not all our industries, caused by 
the very transition from our present system to the new system. 

The mills operate with substantial inventories which have to be 
oneness at higher prices prevailing before any change takes place. 

romptly at the time of such change, cotton prices can be expected to 
drop. Since many mills operate today on a very small margin of profit, 
any sudden loss in inventory values could well prove fatal to these mills 
at the very time when we might have thought the industry had become 
stabilized. 

To prevent this hazard, I have added paragraph 7 in H. R. 10898 
which provides as follows: 


The Commodity Credit Corporation shall, upon the presentation of satisfac- 
tory evidence, reimburse cotton textile mills for losses on 1958 or older cotton 
and cotton goods on hand October 1, 1959, at a rate per pound of cotton or its 
equivalent in processed or semiprocessed goods equal to the difference between 
(a) the average spot market price of Middling inch cotton for the 12 calendar 
weeks immediately preceding October 1, 1959, as determined and announced by 
the Secretary and (b) the average spot market price of Middling inch cotton for 
the 12 calendar weeks immediatly following October 1, 1959. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is what I call a shock-absorber provision, to 
take this period before and after and cushion the shock of the change. 
There would be little or no problem of administration to this kind of a 
proposal, you could have certificates as to the cost and you can have 
them authenticated. 

I have made as careful an inquiry of the cost likely to be involved as 
is possible. It must be acknowledged that the figures I am about to 
use represent the most informed estimates of people knowledgeable 
in the field. I would say further that my figures do not come from 
within any interested course in the industry. 

The best estimate that has been given me of inventories which will 
probably be on hand October 1, 1959, is 550 million pounds of raw 
cotton at the mills, together with 680 million pounds of cotton ma- 
terials in process, making a total inventory of 1,230 million pounds. 

Mr. Gartuinos. That is to say, you have the equivalent in processed 
or semiprocessed goods and raw cotton ¢ 

Mr. Corrin. Yes, this would be the stuff that the mills had bought 
at prices that would be much higher than would be in effect if the 
basic Gathings bill were adopted. Now, the price would drop. 

Mr. Garuines. That is all goods, that is cotton and raw cotton / 

Mr. Corrin. That is right, cotton goods and raw cotton and that 
is 1,230 million pounds total and when it drops to 6 cents a pound 
which is the figure we have heard this morning, the total cost would be 
$73,800,000. Making allowances for the inadequacy of precise assump- 
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tions, the best estimate of the cost of this shock-absorber program is 
from $50 million to $75 million. 

This is a nonrecurring expense, it does not happen every year, just 
when we go on to the new system and I want to point out that it is 
approximately the same amount of money we spend during any 1 
year for the purchase of textile products overseas under our mutual 
security program, not for goods shiaed overseas but purchased over- 
seas. And I am not against that program but I think that we ought 
to look after our own industry, too. 

Even if only several mills are prevented from being liquidated as 
the result of these inventory losses, I feel that this transitional shock- 
absorber program will have been amply worth the cost. 

Mr. AperNeTuy. If you will pardon my interrupting you, is it the 
position of the mills who are now in trouble because of imports of 
textiles made of cotton which they purchased at the world price, that 
their problem would be solved if they were permitted to process cot- 
ton, I mean textiles of cotton purchased at the comparable price; 
would that small amount make that much difference in the economic 
situation ? 

Mr. Corrin. I cannot speak for all of the mills, of course, and I 
do not think they all have the same problems, but I do think this and 
this was true last year when we came before you on this $750 million 
for exports proposition 

Mr. AperneTHy. That was for exports and it was pointed out a 
while ago that there was not much export of American cotton. 

Mr. Corrtn. But there is a limited export. I forgot the exact figure. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I see. 

Mr. Corrtn. But all that is needed to give these mills—they are 
operating at such a narrow profit that all they need is a small in- 
crease in their production or a decrease in their cost and the effect is 
tremendous in stabilizing this industry and giving it optimism in the 
future. 

When a mill makes over a year’s period perhaps $100,000 or $200,000 
or $300,000 for a whole year, for a big mill, that range is so slender 
that if you double or triple that margin, and the margin is still small 
in amount of money, you are changing the picture vastly, you are 
changing your whole temper and atmosphere. 

Mr. AperNetHy. I want to make this comment off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gatuines. Any further statement? 

Mr. Corrtn. My statement, the complete statement will be put in 
the record ? 

Mr. Gatuines. Yes, it has been inserted. 

Mr. Corrtn. I have completed the points that I want to make with 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garutnes. Any questions? 

Mr. McIntire. I would like the record to show that my colleague 
from Maine has a very tense problem in his district and it applies 
equally in the First District and not so tense in the Third District 
which I have the privilege to represent; but not as a member of the 
cotton subcommittee but as a member of the full committee I want 
to express my appreciation that he has taken his time to appear before 
us this morning. 

Mr. Gatuines. Yes, and we are very grateful to you. 
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Mr. Corrrn. Thank you, Mr. McIntire, and Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Garuines. And now, Mr. Young, will you come forward ? 


STATEMENT OF BANKS YOUNG, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Mr. Youna. I have a brief statement. I will just read item (0d) 
of the resolution and ask that the rest of it be incorporated in the 
record. 

Mr. Gatuines. Yes, at this point the whole statement will be in- 
corporated in the record and you may go forward with any comments 
that you desire. 

Mr. Youne. That is fine, thank you. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL Corton CoUNCIL By J. BANKS YOUNG, 
WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 


My name is J. Banks Young. I am Washington representative of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America, which has its headquarters in Memphis, Tenn. 
The council is the overall organization of the raw cotton industry. Its mem- 
bership is composed of cotton producers, ginners, warehousemen, merchants, 
spinners, and cottonseed crushers. 

At the last annual meeting in Phoenix, Ariz., January 13 and 14, the voting 
delegates of the National Cotton Council adopted the following resolution: 

“That, in recognition * * * the urgent need for a sound, long-range price 
and production program for cotton designed to provide reasonable farm income, 
it shall be the policy of the council to— 

“(a) (Deals with need for 1958 acreage increase) ; 

“(b) Urge the adoption of a long-range price and production program 
that will move as rapidly as possible toward: (1) expanded production and 
consumption of United States cotton; (2) competitive prices for United 
States cotton; and (3) a one-price system for United States cotton that 
maximizes the use of normal trade channels and minimizes the role of Gov- 
ernment in cotton marketing ; 

“(c) Intensify council efforts to make cotton competitive in research and 
promotion as well as in price * * *.” 

As the committee will note, the council’s resolution sets forth broad objec- 
tives to be achieved, rather than specific program details. 

It is the council’s objective to assist in developing specific long-range pro- 
grams for cotton designed to expand cotton’s markets both at home and abroad. 

Since the above resolution was adopted in mid-January, our efforts have been 
directed toward getting an increase in 1958 acreage needed to meet the quality 
shortage. There are a number of matters which need to be considered in de- 
veloping a long-range program for cotton. A list of them is attached to this 
statement. We hope that this committee will not conclude its consideration of 
long-range cotton legislation for a few weeks, so that we might explore these 
matters with the various interests of raw-cotton industry before the committee 
takes final action. We, of course, stand ready to assist this committee on 
matters relating to cotton at any time. 


SUBJECTS BEING CONSIDERED IN COTTON LEGISLATION 


1. Basie price support system (including loan base). 
2. Acreage allotments: 
(a) National minimum. 
(b) Small-farm minimum. 
(c) Consideration of world stocks instead of United States stocks in 
setting amount of national allotment. 
(d@) Permanency of acreage allotments. 
(e) Transfer or sale of farm allotments. 
(f) Permit Secretary to increase allotments in quality shortage situ- 
ation. 
Liquidation of accumulated low grades. 


~ 
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Mr. YouNe (reading) : 

(b) Urge the adoption of a long-range price and production program that will 
move as rapidly as possible toward: (1) expanded production and consumption 
of United States cotton; (2) competitive prices for United States cotton; and 
(3) a one-price system for United States cotton that maximizes the use of normal 
trade channels and minimizes the role of Government in cotton marketing. 

As the committee will note, the Council’s resolution sets forth broad 
objectives to be achieved, rather than specific program details. 

It is the Council’s objective to assist in developing specific long- 
range programs for cotton designed to expand cotton’s markets both at 
home and abroad. 

Since the above resolution was adopted in mid-January, our efforts 
have been directed toward getting an increase in 1958 acreage needed 
to meet the quality shortage. There are a number of matters which 
need to be considered in developing a long-range program for cotton. 
A list of them is attached to this statement. We hope that this com- 
mittee will not conclude its considerations of long-range cotton leg- 
islation for a few weeks, so that we might explore these matters with 
the various interests of raw-cotton industry before the committee takes 
final action. We, of course, stand ready to assist this committee on 
matters relating to cotton at any time. 

Mr. Garuines. Do you want to take up these points on your third 
page? 

Mr. Youna. I would be happy to. 

The first point is the price-support system, which is the thing that 
has received the attention of this committee this morning primarily. 

In addition to that, of course, are the acreage allotments for the 
overall national allotment as distinguished from the small-farm mini- 
mums and then we have the problem of the consideration of the world 
stocks in establishing allotments in this country, as well as the United 
States stocks. 

And then we get into the situation where the stock situation seems 
to be comparable with foreign stocks, which was very low—in which 
event it would suggest that we take a look at the foreign stock situa- 
tion before we establish our allotments. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes, and we have some very good information and 
data on two occasions from your organization in support of legislation 
to increase the acreage in 1958. 

Mr. Youne. And another thing is, what about the permanency of 
the acreage allotments ? 

Under the present law you can slip in and out of allotments very 

easily, you might use them for a year or two and have your history 
raised, build up a surplus and then come back into allotments and 
the question is if that is a good type of program. 

And then there is the transfer or the sale of farm allotments and 
then the next point is about permitting the Secretary to increase 
allotments in quality shortage situations. 

And we got into this thing when the Secretary said nothing about 
the quality situation in terms of bales 

Mr. Garuines. I think you have something that in the future ought 
to be specific in the act, there is authority in the Secretary now in 
the case of an emergency that allotments may be increased, and I 
think you have a good point. 
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Mr. Young. There needs to be some provision for the orderly liqui- 
dation of accumulated low grades which has come about from the bad 
growing season of the past year plus the fact that we have got the 
residues or remnants of about five crops of the least desirable cotton. 

There are other items, but we hope that the committee will take the 
opportunity of going into these points and any others that need to 
be considered in connection with the overall long-range hearings. 

Mr. Garuines. Any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Gatrurines. Thank you very much, we appreciate your coming. 
The subcommitte will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned, 
subject to the call of the Chair.) 


x 











